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THE YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE. 



Eatamaple I fynde of Alesaundr Nexam fis he wryteth, how 
there was sumtyme a knyght came from ferr cuntries wolde 
seke aventures. So it fortuned to a forrest wher he herd a 
grete noyce of a beste crying. 

Harleian MSS. No. 2247. 

Be not deceived, my brother ; 
This banquet is an harbinger of death 
To you and me ; resolve yourself it Is, 
And be prepared to welcome it. 

Fo&D. 

The misery of us that are bom great. 

We are forced to woo, because none dare woo us ; 

And as a tyrant doubles with his words, 

And fearfully equivocates, so we 

Are forced to express our violent passions 

In riddles and in dreams, and leave the path 

Of simple virtue, which was never made 

To seem the thing it is not. 

Webster. 

<< I FEAR me I cannot proceed further," said the 
younger of the two travellers, leaning against a tree, 
with head drooping, and every sign in him of 
thorough exhaustion and faintness. 

^^ I beseech you, good Bertram, lean on me ! -' 
exclaimed William Shakspeare, urgently. ^< Let 
us get out of this wood as speedily as we may, for 
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the sun hath set some time, and we are like to get 
benighted in this strange place, stay we where we 
are much longer," 

" I doubt my strength will hold sufficient, yet I 
will strive my utmost,'* replied his young com- 
panion, in a very feeble voice. Thereupon he 
leaned his hand upon the other's shoulder, whilst ' 
the latter held him round the waist with his left 
arm, and thus they proceeded, at a slow pace, fol- 
lowing a path which led through a thick wood on 
each side of them. The trees, principally hazel, 
were in their freshest leaves, save some that were 
only a budding, and those of the wild plum and 
cherry were clothed in all their delicate bloom. 
The roots of the larger trees were wrapt in a soft 
covering of dainty green moss, through which the 
lance-shaped leaves of the lily of the valley made 
their appearance in countless numbers — seemingly 
as far as the eye could see — mingled with a very 
prodigal display, not only of all manner of season- 
. able flowers of divers colours, but with numberless 
plants and herbs, some savoury and others noxious, 
that thrust themselves out of every comer. Nothing 
was visible around but trees and underwood such as 
hath been described, save here and there, when 
they came to an open place where the wood had 
been thinned; and then they beheld some once 
goodly tree recently felled, stripped of its branches, 
barked, and lying on the ground a shapeless, naked 
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tarunk; and in other places were small logs for 
burning, piled up in heaps, with great store of 
hurdles, bavins, faggots, and other things belonging 
to the woodman's craft. 

It was evident the men had left work — ^the whole 
place was so still- not a sound heard the young 
travellers when they ceased talking, but the mo- 
notonous note of the cuckoo. The path was not 
in any way a pleasant one, for it was in a hard, 
rough soil, with deep ruts on each side, formed by 
the passage of heavy carts when the ground was in 
a softer state, and led now up and now down — 
crossed occasionally by other paths of a like appear* 
ance, with some narrower and less worn, which ap- 
peared to be only for foot passengers, with room for 
but one at a time. Yet along thia unpleasant way 
the two pursued their journey in the manner already 
mentioned; the more youthful one manifestly sink- 
ing at every step, despite of the other's tender 
charge of him, and encouraging speech to help him 
along. 

Truly, it was a sight well worthy to be looked on, 
these gentle persons travelling in so friendly a way, 
the handsome manly face of William Shakspeare 
beaming with a sweet benevolence, as^ with all the 
tender sympathy of his nature, he gazed upon the 
upturned pallid countenance of his more youthful 
associate ; but although the latter strove, as forcibly 
as he could, to get along, it was easy to see, by the 

b2 
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languid style in which he drew one leg after the 
other, and the quick paling of his lips, that he could 
continue even this sort of progress but a very little 
longer. 

** Cheer thee, sweet sir !** exclaimed the elder of 
the two, in the kindest accents, << thou wilt be better 
anon. Put thy foot forward gallantly, we shall be 
out of this wood straight, and get us to a idllage 
where we can have fair lodging for the night." 

"Alack! I feel sinking rapidly," replied the 
other, evidently in extreme faintness. " Bear me 
up strongly, I pray you — ^the ground seemeth to be 
falling." 

." Prythee heed it not at all — ^'tis mere fantasy," 
said William Shakspeare, holding him as affection- 
ately as a brother. " Courage, my young master, 
our journey will be at an end speedily — so we shall 
have brave resting, continue we to proceed. Woe 
is me, he hath swooned !" The speaker stopped in 
great anxiety and pitifulness, for he had noted the 
arm of his companion drop listlessly off his shoulder, 
and the head fall so droopingly, the youth must 
have gone to the ground had it not been for the 
care of his tender guardian. The first thought of 
the latter was to carry his now helpless fellow-tra- 
veller-r-as no time was to be lost in getting out of 
the wood before nightfall — and the next minute the 
young poet was proceeding, gallantly bearing the 
other in his arms, with all proper gentleness, till at 
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last he was obliged to put him down to rest him* 
self. 

His anxiety of mind may be imagined when he 
beheld, by the dim twilight, the countenance of his 
young companion set, as it were, in the pale com- 
plexion of death, with his limbs motionless, and his 
eyes closed. So sad a sight smote him to the very 
heart. What to do he knew not The shadows of 
the ni^ht were gathering fast around him, and no 
habitation near, or sign of help at hand. To stay 
in the wood all night without succour were to make 
certain for his associate what already looked to be 
more than possible — his decease ; and yet to get 
out of it he knew no means, for although he had 
gone a great way, still in whichever direction he 
looked, nought met his eye but impenetrable dark 
masses of trees and shrubs. As he made the seem- 
ing lifeless Bertram recline against his breast — 
supporting him with one arm to beguile the other 
of its weariness — whilst gazing on his pallid aspect, 
he was so moved by pity he scarce knew what to be 
adoing. All at once, as he was making the saddest 
reflections at the poor prospect he had of saving 
him, he heard the iaint barking of a dog, to which 
he gave, on the instant, so huge a welcome as he 
had rarely given even to what had seemed to him 
the pleasantest of human voices. It a£Porded a most 
sw§8t assurance of present help, for, as it appeared 
to him, it was a sign of some dwelling nigh at hand, 
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or of some person or persons in the wood, of whom 
he might have the assistance he required. 

Presently he shouted as loudly as he could to 
attract the attention of such people as were within 
haily thinking it could not fail of drawing them to 
the spot where he was. He listened with extreme 
anxiousness, and a moment after again heard the 
barking. The sound seemed to come from some 
place considerably in advance of him, so taking up 
his burthen more tenderly than ever, he proceeded 
along the path, till he came to where another path 
crossed it, and here he shouted again, and listened 
with a like intense anxiety. It was true he heard 
the cry of the dog repeated, but he heard no 
answering shout — which was what he most desired; 
and this gave him some uneasiness. He turned 
the way, where he tlH)ught the animal and those he 
belonged to might be found, until somewhat weary 
of what he carried, he placed him on his feet as 
before ; and then made the wood resound, he set up 
so main a cry. To his exceeding disappointment 
nought replied to him but the hound, and in not 
much louder tones than at first. At this, the idea 
struck him, that he might bring help to bis fellow 
traveller a famous deal more quickly than could he 
bring him where it might be found, so placing of 
Bertram upon a mossy bank about a foot or so 
above the path, with his back reclining against the 
broad trunk of a tree, behind which he flung his 
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bundle and stick; he first of all made the piercingest 
halloo he eotild, and when he heard the same reply 
as hitherto, he started off at the top of his speed 
toward the place whence the cry of the dog came. 
By stopping at intervals and repeating his shouting 
and marking the direction of the beast's bark, he 
soon found to his marvellous content it gradually 
became louder and louder to his ear, till it was so 
distinct the animal could not be many yards from 
him, — ^and yet he had heard no human voice, nor 
seen the slightest sign of habitation. 

He had turned down all sorts of paths narrow 
and broad — sometimes forced to thrust his way 
through the crossing branches, the trees grew so 
close, and at others to pick his way with more care 
than speed, the path was so crooked and uneven ; at 
last he came out of this thick wood into an open 
space and thought he perceived before him some- 
thing resembling a thick volume of smoke. He ap- 
proached it closely, and discovered that it proceeded 
from a monstrous black n^s which he speedily re- 
cognized as one of those heaps of dry underwood 
that are usually kept burning slowly a day or two 
that they may be turned into charcoal. The yelp- 
ing of the dog was now incessant and so close, there 
was no occasion for more shouting. Directly William 
Shakspeare passed the pile of charcoal he beheld 
both the animal and his master standing in the door- 
way of a mud cabin, in which a blazing fire of logs 
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threw so great a light, the dingy forms of the diar^ 
coal-burner and his little four -footed .companion as 
black as himself might be seen distinctly. The 
former appeared to be an old man of a very crabbed 
visage, short of stature, thick^limbed, and hump- 
backed. How he was attired it was not easy to 
say, for his garments seemed of a colour with his 
skin — ^as though he had been charred all over — 
but there he stood idly at the door of his habitation, 
and doubtless there he had been standing the 
whilst he had heard the shouting of the young 
traveller ; and yet he had never attempted to give 
him any answer, or move from the spot to shew 
that help was at hand. 

" Why dost make such a bawling, and be hanged 
to thee ! " exclaimed the hunch-back surlily, as soon 
as he caught sight of the youth, the cur the whilst 
yelping with all his might. 

"I pray you, come with me on the instant!" 
< A^aid William Shakspeare, with extreme earnestness. 
^' I have a friend hard \^ like to be dying for th^ 
lack of assistance." 

" 'Sdeath ! tiiou dost not take me to be so huge a 
fool surely," replied the charcoal-burner, moving 
never a whit from his place. " Body o' me, 'twould 
be a fine thing was I to take to running about the 
wood, at this late hour, at any body's asking. Get 
thee gone straight, or may be the dog will give thee 
a sharp bite o' the legs, or I a smart crack o' the 
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crown.'* At another time such a threat would have 
cost him dear; but the other was too wise not to 
know that violence would go no way towards the 
assisting of his fellow-traveller. 

** I beseech you come to my poor friend's help, 
and I will pay you handsomely!" exclaimed he, 
with more urgency, " and here is some earnest your 
kind labour shall not go unrewarded." So saying, 
he took from his purse a couple of silver groats, 
which he placed in the old fellow's hand. The sight 
of the purse and the touch of the money, as had 
been anticipated, had an instantaneous effect 

" Prythee tell me, good sir, where your friend may 
be found, and I will give him what help I can with- 
out fail," answered the hunch-back, putting his foot 
forward very readily; and then cried out angrily to 
his yelping cur, to whom he gave a slight kick, <^ a 
murraiti on thee — stay thy rude noise ; how darest 
hou bark at so worthy a person!" Whereof the 
consequence was, that in a very few minutes the 
whole three were trudging* amicably together in 
search of the helpless Bertram. Young Shakspeare 
soon became somewhat bewildered as to the path 
he should follow, he having in his speed taken no 
great note of the right one ; so he went up one and 
down another, without exactly knowing he was going 
his proper way or tiot. Nevertheless, after pro- 
ceeding a considerable distance with no profit, he 
bej^an to have a suspicion he had come in a wrong 

b3 
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direction, and hinted as much to the charcoal-^ 
burner; which brought them to a full stop^ and a 
consultation as to what was best to be done. 
. << Didst heed nothing anigh the place you left 
your friend?" enquired the hunch-back. "Nothing 
notable in the tree, or in the place close upon it, 
by which you might distinguish it again?" 

" As I remember there was something," replied 
the other ; " I perceived a number of difierent small 
animals — I know not of what sort, for I could not dis- 
tinguish them — hanging from the tree's branches." 

" Body o' me !" exclaimed the charcoal-burner, 
in a sort of famous surprise, " that be the Tyburn 
oak, as we call it in these parts, for 'tis used by the 
keepers as a gibbet, upon which they do execution 
upon all manner of weasles, pole-cats, foxes, owls, 
shrikes, and other wild destructive things that are 
caught in traps, set in different parts of these woods ; 
and it lies down in Dead Man's Hollow, at least a 
full mile from this* Had you turned to the left 
instead of to the right, ' when starting from my cot, 
we had reached it long since." 

For this mistake there was no remedy but to 
retrace their steps, which they did with as much 
speed as they could, — William Shakspeare some- 
what uneasy at having left his young companion for 
so long a time, and his guide in an eager humour to 
be a touching some more of the other's money. In 
due time they arrived at the tree, the same tree out 
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of all coutraxliction from which the latter had started 
in pursuit of assistance for his friend ; for there lay 
behind it the bundle and the stick he had thrown 
there, but of Bertram there was no sign. This put 
him in a fearful perplexity. He thought, perchance, 
on returning to consciousness, and finding himself, 
as he might think, abandoned, the youth had strayed 
away in hopes of discovering a path that led out of 
the wood ; and this idea put him in huge discomfort ; 
for, as it appeared to him, the young stranger was 
almost sure to be .lost in the numberless diiFerent 
paths that led here and there in all directions. He 
presently fell to acquainting the hunch^back with 
hb thoughts. 

" I doubt that, master," replied the charcoal- 
burner; ^^an' he were in such a strait as you have 
said, methinks it must needs be he could have been 
in no case for further journeying. I am more apt 
to think he hath been moved by other persons." 

" How can that be ?" enquired the other. " I 
saw no one in the wood but ourselves." 

" That might be, master," said the hunch-back ; 
<< but at this late hour, when the place seemeth to 
be deserted of every one, the Lord Urban, whose 
property it is, as well as great part of the surround- 
ing country, wandereth alone in it for hours together, 
and 'tis like enough my lord hath fallen on your 
friend in his rambles, and seeing how much he 
wanted immediate succour, as you have said, hath 
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borne him to his own fair mansion, scarce half a 
mile from this place." 

" It may be," observed the young traveller, con- 
sidering the probability of what had just been ad- 
vanced ; << but who is this Lord Urban, for I should 
be glad to know if my friend is in safe hands ?" 

^* Be assured he cannot be better off," answered 
the hunch-back, << and if you will with me, and share 
the shelter and the cheer of my cot, I will tell you 
whatever you may require concerning of him, and 
in the morning direct you the nighest way to his 
mansion." 

Believing that nothing more desirable could he 
done, William Shakspeare assented cheerfully to 
the charcoal-burner's proposal, on condition that 
they should previously search about where they 
were, to see if the lost youth had lingered in the 
neighbourhood. Finding nothing of him, they then 
bent their steps towards the mud cot, and in a few 
minutes entered it together. The new comer found 
it the most primitive habitation he had ever been 
in in all his days, there being no windows to it, the 
ground constituting the floor, in the centre of which 
was a large fire burning, which the hunch-back 
quickly replenished with fresh logs. The smoke 
had no other way of exit but through the open 
door, and therefore gave a most dingy coat to the 
whole interior. On the fire was a sort of kettle 
swung. A foot or two from it was a table and chair, 
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at the other side a kind of bed, made of branches 
of green broom, with a log of wood by way of pillow, 
and in the comer a rude cupboard ; beside which 
there were in other parts of this chamber divers 
woodman's tools, and spades, ^ns, and other in- 
struments« Against one part of the wall was a hare 
hanging, and nearly opposite a leather jerkin. 

The charcoal-burner wiped the chair for his 
visitor, who in honest truth was glad to find such 
resting^, did the same office for the table, and pre- 
sently placed on it, with trenchers, knives, latten 
spoons, and other necessaries, a smoking dish of 
stewed coneys, that smelt so savoury, the young 
traveller did not require much pressing to induce 
him to have at them ; and his companion, makitig 
himself a stool out of a tall log, eat and drank with 
such extreme heartiness, it could not fail being a 
provocation of itself; but the edge of the other's 
appetite was sharp enough without such setting, in 
consequence of a long and tiresome journey, and 
he made as good a meal as he had done any day of 
his life before. The old fellow then gossipped about 
his lord sundry marvellous stories, till the other 
gave a hint he would be glad of getting some sleep. 

^^ If you can bring yourself to accept of such 
poor lying as I have, 'tis at your commandment," 
replied the charcoal-burner, pointing to the bed of 
broom-branches at the other side of the fire. 

" Truly, I think it as pleasant a couch, for one 
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as weary as am I, as a king's bed,'' answered the 
other ; ^' but how mean you to take your sleep ? J 
like not depriving you of your customary comfort." 
<^ Heed me not master. I can sleep on a chair 
as fast as can I any where," said the old fellow. 
Whereupon, his young companion presently went» 
and threw himself upon the charcoal-burner's bed, 
and the other sat himself in the chair, and in a few 
minutes it appeared as if both were in as sound 
sleeping as they could well have. But as regards 
the hunch-back, his slumber was but feigned. He 
found he could get no rest for thinking of the young 
stranger's purse, with a greedy longing to make it 
his own, and yet he could not resolve himself into 
attempting to deprive him of it He was striving 
in his mind, to find some way by which he might 
do so in perfect security. If he took it privily as 
he slept, he might discover the loss on waking, and 
could not fail of suspecting the robber, and would 
straightway demand its restitution, or might speed 
to the Lord Urban's, where he was bound as he 
said, and acquaint some of them there with his 
having been so plundered, by which speedy punish- 
ment was likely to follow. This suited the charcoal- 
burner not at all. Still, he was intent upon having 
the money — for the demon of covetousness had a 
fast hold on him — but hours passed without his 
coming to any determination. At last, an idea was 
started in him, that appeared to give him the purse, 
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and provide against all dreaded consequences ; yet^ 
such was the character of this idea> that as soon as 
it was well conceived of him, he gazed stealthily 
round the chamber, to note if any were nigh enough 
to get note of it. Assured that none were within 
the cabin save the stranger, and that, as his breath- 
ing declared, he was in a deep sleep, the hunch- 
back quietly rose from his seat, and cautiously 
picking some thing from a comer, stole with the 
noiseless step of a cat, out of the place. 

The youthful Shakspeare had got himself into a 
famous dream. He fancied he was in a fierce 
battle, in company with his once notable kind 
friends the two young knights, wherein, after much 
brave fighting on his part, he had been overthrown, 
and lay so sore wounded, he could not move. He 
heard the battle raging around him — ^the clashing of 
the swords, the blows of the curtle-axes, the cries 
of the combatants, and the groans of the wounded, 
and these so nigh, it seemed plain he should be 
crushed to death in the melee, still he had no 
power of moving, strove he ever so ; and this hor- 
rible dread so increased, that upon a sudden rush oi 
the battle towards him so tumultuously it was 
manifest his doom was sealed, divers fell so hea- 
vily upon him, he started at the shock and awoke. 
He could still hear the clashing of the swords though 
his eyes were wide open ; but gradually he became 
conscious, as he looked about him, he had been in a 
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dream, and he remembered where he was lying. 
The fire in the centre of the hovel was now burning 
low, so as to throw an indistinct lurid light about the 
place — the dreamer looked for his host; but there 
was the table, with the supper things still uncleared 
away, and there the chair, in which he had last seen 
the charcoal-burner, reposing himself for his last 
night's rest, bare of a tenant ; nor did he appear to 
be anywhere in the cabin. At this discovery, the 
dreamer marvelled somewhat. As he listened more 
attentively, his quick sense of hearing could plainly 
distinguish, that what he had taken to be the noise 
of swords clashing together, was the sharpening of 
some weapon with a stone. Whereupon, he fell 
into a greater wonder than before. It seemed 
strange the hunch-back should want to be sharpen- 
ing of anything at that hour. On a sudden, he 
called to mind the covetous looks of the old fellow 
whenever he glanced at his purse, and then he had 
some suspicions the other meant him no good. 

In a moment he reached down the old jerkin that 
was hanging on the wall, and with it covered the 
k>g of wood that had served for a stool, which he 
laid in the exact place in which he had recently been 
lying, keeping himself back in the deep shadow^ 
for the purpose of watching to note whether his 
suspicions were well or ill-grounded. Presently, 
he beheld the charcoal-burner with a very devilish 
visage, as it appeared by the light of the fire cast 
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upon it, enter the hovel, and stealthily approach his 
bed) with a woodman's bill in his hand, the edge of 
which he was feeling with his thumb, mayhap to 
note if it was sharp enough for his purpose. In the 
mind of the youthful Shakspeare, there now could 
not be a doubt of the old fellow's murderous inten- 
tions. Indeed, the eager, cautious fiend-like look 
he had as he crept along with his weapon, was suf- 
ficient evidence of the deadliness of his object 
The supposed sleeper lay still as death close against 
the wall, and that portion of the chamber being 
farthest from the fire, it was so dark no object could 
be seen, and about the bed of broom, there was only 
so much light as to see forms without clearly dis- 
tinguishing them. 

The hunch-back approached the bed closely. He 
stopped as he got nigh to the top of it At this, 
William Shakspeare was in some apprehension the 
other would spy the cheat, and was preparing him- 
self for a desperate conflict, if such should be the 
case. However, presently, he beheld his treacherous 
host lift his weapon above his head, and the next 
moment it came down with such monstrous force, it 
cut through the jerkin, and stuck firm in the log 
beneath. Then the pretended sleeper sprung from 
his concealment, but not in time to secure the villain, 
who, the instant he heard the rustling of his intended 
victim as he rose from his hiding, saw clearly enough 
he had been foiled in his murderous purpose, and 
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with a muttered execration rushed from the hovel 
at the top of his speed, pursued by his dog, who had 
been a curious spectator of the whole scene. The 
other did not think it advisable to follow them into 
the intricacies of the wood at such a time, so he 
first pulled out the bill from the log, the which' took 
all his strengtii to do, it was buried so deep into the 
wood, meaning to use it in his own defence should 
there be occasion ; then made the fire bum bravely, 
resolving to wait where he was till daylight 

Finding himself in no way molested after somie 
time, he went to the door and looked out. The 
heap of charcoal was still smoking. All around lay 
the spreading trees, and above, the cold grey sky, 
such as it appeareth in the early morning. The 
stillness was most profound ; but this lasted only a 
brief while. Presently, the wind' came sweeping 
among the leaves, sighing heavily as if in a great 
weariness, and making a notable trembling of all 
the tender green things it passed over, as if they 
liked not the approach of such a visitor. It died 
away, and all was still again. Again, it rushed 
onward in its broad path with the like consequences, 
and anon, the whole wood was hushed into a deep 
sleep : and so it continued. After an hour or so of 
these changes observed by the young poet with such 
pleasure as none but minds lik^ his, so perfectly 
attuned to the sweet harmonies of nature, can 
be familiar with, on a sudden, he heard a slight 
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chirping ; then another in a different direction, and 
answering to that a third, and ere another minute 
had passed, there was so goodly a chorus of chirping» 
whistUng, warbling, and all manner of such choice 
singing, from the whole neighbourhood, as was quite 
ravishing to hear. Then numberless small birds, of 
different hues, were seen busily whetting of their 
beaks against the tiny twigs, or hopping in and out 
amid the branches, or descending to the ground, 
feeding on such palatable things as they could find; 
and in noting of their different songs, their pretty^ 
ways, and their soft glossy plumage, the youthful 
Shakspeare forgot all thoughts of preparing himself 
against threatened murder. Indeed, he could not 
entertain any idea of violence amongst such pleasant 
happiness as now surrounded him. 

After enjoying of this fair scene for some lime, 
and impressed with the conviction the charcoal- 
burner had no mind to return, fearing to be punished 
for his villainy, the young traveller once more took 
to his bundle and stick, and ventured out of the 
hovel, in the expectation of meeting some one of 
• another coming to his work, who would be his guide 
to the Lord Urban's mansion, in case he should not 
be able to find it by following the direction given by 
the murderous hunch-back the preceding night. 
He proceeded on his path, bent upon ascertaining 
as well as he could how his young friend had fared, 
and then continuing his journey as speedily as he 
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might He met nothing, save the proper denizens 
of the wood, coneys, hares, and 3undry di£Perent 
sorts of birds, who speedily took themselves else- 
where at his approach, till he turned the comer of 
the path; and then he stopped suddenly, for he 
beheld a scene, the like of whi.ch he had never . 
witnessed before. Opposite him, leaning against 
a tree, stood a tall man, apparently of some fifty 
years or so, negligently clothed in handsome appa- 
relling. His countenance was the most woe-begone 
he had ever seen, pale,haggard, and care-worn, with 
misery written in every line ; notwithstanding which 
there was something so truly noble in the features, 
that the grief they expressed seemed as though 
exalted beyond the reach of ordinary sympathy. 
His arm resting against the tree afforded a support 
for his head, in which position he had placed him- 
self, with his eyes fixed upon the ground, and ever 
and anon, giving of such groans and deep sighs as 
were exceeding pitiful to hear. Presently he moved, 
clasped his hands forcibly together, and lifted up 
his eyes to the sky with a look so heart-rending, 
he who alone saw it could never forget it Sorrow 
in any, appealeth to the heart of the spectator; 
but when the majesty of manhood putteth on its 
sad livery, there is no such moving sight in the 
whole world. 

The stranger then took to walking two or three 
paces to and fro, in the path, with his eyes fixed oa 
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the ground, and his aspect bearing the signs of a 
consuming grief. Again he stopped — and the 
expression of his countenance changed greatly — ^it 
bore a terrible suspiciousness; and then anger, 
scorn, and hatred followed each other rapidly. 

^^ Infamous wretch!" exclaimed he, in a voice 
so hollow and broken, it did not appear to belong 
to a living creature ; ^^ her punishment hath been 
as intolerable as her crime I 'Tis fit — ^'tis fit such 
guilt should be so visited. A most just judgment 
— a most proper vengeance." At this he walked 
about as before, and soon returned to the more 
quiet sadness he had at first exhibited; and then 
he groaned, and smote his breast with his clenched 
fist, and shook his head mostwoefully, and muttered 
something which could not be heard. The youth- 
ful Shakspeare, with a natural delicacy, liking not 
to be seen taking note of the stranger's actions, was 
turning away, when he was discovered. 

" Ah, fellow, what dost here?" angrily cried the 
distracted gentleman, rushing upon him with the 
speed of a young deer; and then, placing himself 
in his path, appeared to examine him with a severe 
scrutiny. A glance seemed to sufiice, for the ex- 
pression of his features changed instantly ; and he 
spoke in a gentler voice, ^< Heed not anything you 
may have heard," said he, putting his hand on the 
youth's shoulder. " I am subject to strange fits — 
and I rave about I know not what. I pray you. 
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think not hardly of me, if you have listened to 
aught to my disadvantage." And then he took the 
other tenderly by the hand as if he was an especial 
friend, and gazed in his face in such a manner as 
might one who would shew in his looks his affection- 
ate regard of a companion he talked with. 

^< Be assured I heard nothing I could place to 
your discredit," replied the young poet, much 
moved at the other's strange way of addressing 
him. ^^And what I did hear, I came on acci- 
dentally, and listened to from sympathy rather than 
curiousness." 

« Ah ! doubtless f " said the earl, hurriedly. « But 
how came you in this place so early? — ^it is not 
usual to be travelling at such an hour." 

William Shakspeare then spoke of his last night's 
adventures ; to which the other listened with singu- 
lar curiousness, acknowledging himself to be the 
Lord Urban, and that it was he who had removed 
the helpless Bertram, finding him in the case he 
was — asking many questions about him, and at last 
inviting his new acquaintance to see him at the 
house where he lay. To this the other gladly as- 
senting, these two proceeded there together. The 
mansion was the largest and fiairest to look at Wil- 
liam Shakspeare had seen, save only Kenilworth 
Castle, and it lay in the centre of a noble park. 
As they approached it they came upon several 
parties of men — perchance going to their labour of 
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the day — all of whom did the earl a notable re- 
verence, that he acknowledged with a suitable 
gradousness ; soon after which the young traveller 
followed his noble guide, by a private entrance, 
into the interior of that stately dwelling. 
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CHAPTER II. 

1 was wery of wandering, and went me to rest, 
Under a brode banke, by a bourne side, 
And as I lay and lened, and loked on the water, 
I slombered into a sleeping, it swyzed so mery. 

The Vision of Pierce Plowman. 

Chwn. What hast here ? ballads? 

Mopsa. Pray now sing some ! I love a ballad in print, o* life. 

For then we are sure they are true. 
Auto, Will you buy any tape, 
' Or lace for your cape. 
My dainty duck my dear-a ? 

Shakspeare. 

JBorach. Tush 1 I may as well say the fool's the fooL But 
8ee*st thou not what a deformed thief this fashion is ? 

Watch. I know that Deformed : he has been a vile thief this 
seven year : he goes up and down like a gentleman. I remem- 
ber his name. 

Ibid. 

When William Shakspeare left his fellow travel- 
ler, it was with unfeigned regret to part with one 
for whom, as it seemed, he had conceived so great 
a liking; but it was also with a singular satisfaction 
on his part that the youth had fallen into such good 
hands. Bertram had resolved to stay where he 
was, partly from having been much pressed to do 
so by the Lord Urban, who had used him exceeding 
civily ; and in some measure, because he felt quite 
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unable to attempt any further travel, he was in so 
helpless weak a state. Having received, from divers 
of the earl's serving men, the necessary directions 
for pursuing his way, and having not only refreshed 
himself famously, but been liberally provided with 
a prodigal store of choice eating and drinking for 
his comfort on the road, the young traveller trudged 
manfully on pursuing of his journey. 

It chanced, after he had walked till he was getting 
to be tired, he came to a brook side which mur- 
mured very pleasantly, and sitting himself down on 
the grass, under an alder tree, he presently fell to 
making a meal of the victual he had; the which 
pleased him infinitely, for the meat was of the best, 
and though he had no sauce save his own hunger, 
that latter gave so sweet a relish no other was want- 
ing ; and then he drew a flask of wine from under 
his doublet, and took a fair draught of it, which also 
gave him wonderful content Now, whether it was 
he had had but little sleep many nights, or whether 
it was the strength of the wine got into his head, 
or the murmuring of the brook made him drowsy, 
I know not ; but after yawning several times most 
unequivocally, and stretching his arms out, and 
shewing other signs of oppressive weariness, pre- 
sently he lay his length on the grass, with the bundle 
under his head, and the stick in his hand, and in a 
few minutes was in the enjoyment of as sweet a 
slumber as he had known a long time. 

VOL. III. c 
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But mayhap it was the pleasant dream which 
then visited him that gave his sleep such absolute 
pleasantness ; for, truly, it was as delectable a dream 
as sleep ever produced — though it was made up of all 
manner* of strange pageants and unheard of famous 
marvels. Sometimes it took the shape of a goodly 
theatre filled with a noble company, and he a player 
whose very presence made the whole place to re- 
sound with plaudits — anon he had writ a play to be 
played before the Queen's Majesty and the great 
lords and ladies of her court ; and he received most 
bountiful commendation from such glorious audi* 
ence : — and then he would be writing qf poems that 
should be so liked of all persons of worship, there 
should scarce be anything in such esteem. And 
so the dream went on in divers other scenes of a 
like sort, as if there could be no end to the great- 
ness they promised him; and, in the end, there 
danced before his eyes the same pretty company of 
fairy dancers, singers, and revellers, as had used to 
haunt his slumbers in his younger days ; and one 
more delicately appareled than the rest, and of sur- 
passing beauty, beckoned him onward as she flitted 
gracefully before him, singing of some words of ex- 
quisite hopeful meaning. 

At this he woke suddenly, and the bright visions 
changed into a fair landscape — the sweet music was 
turned to the faint humming of the water; and the 
press of tiny shapes, in their rare bravery, changed 
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to innumerable small insects that were skimming 
the surface of the brook. The sleeper started from 
Kis position, and after refreshing himself by laving 
of his face in the water, as he lay down on the bank, 
he shouldered his little burthen, and continued his 
journey in a gayer humour than he had been in since 
its commencement. He now more than ever took 
to the laying of plans and drawing out of schemes 
for his advancement; and the first and most notable 
of these was to make the best of his way to London, 
to find out the elder Burbage, who was the chief of 
a company of players there, and ofiFer himself to be 
of his company ; the which he doubted not would 
be allowed, Burbage having already knowledge of 
his fitness for to be a player, having witnessed his 
first essay when he so readily undertook to fill the 
post of the sick boy. 

On entering a town on market day, and having 
passed long lines of pens for sheep and pigs, and 
droves of cattle — rude carts laden with sacks of 
grain, piles of cheeses heaped up in the open place, 
along side of baskets of eggs, poultry, and butter, 
with here a show perchance of a wild Indian — 
there a famous doctor on a platform, offering to 
cure all diseases — in another spot the notablest 
conjuror and astrologer in the whole world, sur- 
rounded by gaping cro]?^ds of farmers, yeomen, and 
rustical sort of people — and elsewhere a harper 
singing of the popular old ballads in a circle of well 

c2 
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pleased listeners of both sexes, he was stopped hj 
a throng of persons of all ages and conditions, who 
seemed to be laughing very merrily at the rivalry 
of two travelling chapmen, seeking by dint of volu- 
bleness of tongue and low humour to get ofF their 
wares. The one was an amazing red-nosed old 
fellow, with one eye, but there was in it so droll a 
twinkle, and it seemed so active withal, it was 
evident it grieved not for the loss of its partner. 
He had got with him a handful of ballads and 
broad sheets, and a bundle at his back, which he 
was striving all his craft of tongue to dispose of. 
The other was a pedlar — a rare rogue, of a most 
facetious vein, who whilst in serious commendation 
of his wares failed not to utter a sly jest at his rival. 
He had his pack opened before him, displaying all 
manner of ribbons and trinkets, which he shewed 
as openly as he could, and praised as though nothing 
half so good could be had anywhere. 

" Out with your pennies, my masters !" cried the 
ballad-monger. " Here is a choice time for spend- 
ing. Delicate ballads! Rare ballads, new and 
old ! Here is one of an amorous turnspit who got 
so madly in love with his master's daughter, he 
forgot his proper duty to that extreme, he basted 
himself instead of the meat. It was sworn before 
the mayor he never came to his right senses till the 
cook run a knife into him to see if he was done. 
No history so true. Here is another of a merry 
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apprentice, who kissed all the women, beat all the 
watch, and hanged all the cats within five miles of 
him, and how he afterwards became the powerfiilest 
merchant in the world. All writ down in an especial 
edifying manner for the instruction of young per- 
sons. Here is the dialogue of the Oxford scholar, 
and the tanner of Woodstock, concerning of woman, 
whether she be fish, flesh, or fqwl. Full of most 
delectable fine argument and deep learning. Buy, 
my masters, buy ! Never had I such prodigal 
pennyworths. Most true ballads — only happened 
t'other day was a month. I sell no copper brooches 
for gold. Here are no glass beads to* pass for fine 
stones. I seek not to cozen you with pewter for 
silver. These are ballads, my masters — none so 
good have been writ this hundred year — choice for 
singing — choice for reading, and choice for sticking 
against the cupboard door." 

" Here is Paris thread of the best," said the 
pedlar. " Here are ribbons for holiday wear, that 
when given to a comely damsel, force her to be so 
desperate after the giver, he shall marry her in a 
week. Here are garters so exquisitely fashioned, 
they make a neat ankle of so ravishing a shape, 
not an eye shall gaze on it without being lost in 
love for the owner. Here are pins and needles 
warranted to prick none, save those they run into. 
Here are leather purses that have been charmed 
by a conjuror, so that they have the virtue to double 
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whatever money they shall hold. Here is famous 
goldsmith's work in wedding-rings of metal that 
cannot be matched for sterlingness, and are more* 
over known to keep all wives true to their husbands, 
and to hold them so obedient withal, they shall 
take a cudgelling or kissing with a like good will. 
Here are locks for hair — brooches and ear-rings, 
garnished with stones beyond all price — ^necklaces 
and chains from beyond seas, and all so marvellous 
cheap they should be a bargain at thrice what I 
will sell them for. All true lovers come to me, I 
will insure you your desires at a small cost. All 
generous good husbands now is your time to win 
your wives to honest affectionateness. I am no 
dealer in monstrous dull lies that would make a 
dead man stir in his grave to hear of such roguery. 
Here is no poor foolish stuflP put into measure to 
cheat simple persons into a laugh. I have my eyes 
about me, and believe others not to be so blind as 
some that take but a half look at things do fancy. 
Judge for yourselves. Note how excellent are my 
wares. Whatever you lack you shall have of such 
fineness and at so cheap a rate as you can never 
have again. Girdles, belts, points, laces, gloves, 
kerchiefs, spoons, knives, spurs, scissors, thimbles, 
and all other things whatsoever, made so well 
and fast, they shall last till you die, and after that 
serve you as long as you may have use for them." 
In this strain the two continued, to the huge en- 
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tertainment of the assembled rustics, who greedily 
bought of each, and laughed loudly at their sly 
allusions to the other's efforts to cheat them. The 
young traveller passed on as soon as he could — 
somewhat amused at the droll roguery of those 
merry knaves, till he came to another crowd about 
the town-crier, who had just^niade the whole neigh- 
bourhood resound with the clamour of his bell, 
causing persons to throng around him from all 
parts. William Shakspeare could only get near 
enough to hear a word or so that was bawled louder 
than the rest, so he asked of a staid simple-looking 
man at his elbow, what it meant. 

" It meaneth that the Queen of Scots hath 
escaped," replied he, " and hue and cry hath been 
made for her from town to town, and from tithing 
to tithing. And, moreovep:, that London hath been 
set on fire, and that the papists are rising in all 
parts, bidding of every man to get himself in 
armour, in readiness to do battle in defence of the 
Queen Elizabeth, and to search for and seize on 
the false Queen of Scots wherever she may be 
found." 

This intelligence surprised the young traveller 
exceedingly, and amongst the market people it 
caused a singular commotion, for presently they all 
broke up into little knots discoursing of no other mat^ 
ter — ^some alarmed — some valiant— some threaten- 
ing, and every one talking or seeking to talk of the 
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escaped queen, the fire, and the papists. William 
Shakspeare was proceeding on his way as speedily 
as he could, marvelling at what he had heard, 
when of a sudden he found himself seized firmly, 
and turning round beheld the person he had just 
spoke to, with his face flushed as though in some ex- 
traordinary excitement) and his whole frame in such 
a tremble as if he was taken with a sudden ague. 

" I charge you to surrender yourself peaceably," 
exclaimed he to his astonished prisoner. 

"For what cause 1 pray you?" enquired the 
latter. 

" I arrest you as a false traitor and horrible 
malefactor against the queen's highness, our sove- 
reign lady, whose poor constable I am," replied the 
other, seeming in terrible fear lest he should escape. 
" Ask of me no questions, but come strait before 
his worship the mayor — at your deadly peril." 

" I assure you I have done no offence — there 
must be some mistake in this," said his companion. 

" An' you seek to breed a bate by any shew of 
false words, I will call on all true men to bear you 
along forcibly," added the constable. Believing 
both resistance and arguments would be useless, 
the prisoner allowed himself to be led by the per- 
son who had detained him, followed by a throng of 
the curious, of whom many, especially the women, 
grieved to see so handsome a youth in such custody. 
In a few minutes he found himself at the end of a 
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long chamber, with a portly looking fellow, mani- 
festly a miller by the flour with which his garments 
were covered, that could be seen under his mayor's 
gown — sitting at the top of a table, in close and 
earnest consultation with a butcher on one side of 
him, and a vintner on the other, and then dictating 
to a bull-headed sturdy knave in the common dress 
of a smith. 

"Silence in the court!" cried the miller, the 
moment the constable opened his mouth to make 
his accusation, and the mayor spoke so command- 
ingly, the other contented himself with keeping 
fast hold of his prisoner ; and seeming in a wonder- 
ful anxiousness and solicitude. It appeared that 
these worthies were the chief officers of the corpo- 
ration, and they were about sending of a letter to 
the queen's council concerning of the important 
intelligence of which the reader is acquainted, say- 
ing what they had done, and asking what further 
they should do. Every thing was first debated 
betwixt the miller, the butcher, and the vintner, 
who appeared to be as thoroughly ignorant of pro- 
per forms of speech in which to express themselves, 
as any three persons could ; and yet they spoke as 
conficjently as if they considered themselves amongst 
the sages of the land. 

" Now, Alderman Hobnail, read what hath been 
writ, and our memories shall hold it the better," 
said the mayor, whereupon the scribe took the 

c3 
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paper in his hand, and slowly, as if he could make 
out his own writing with some difficulty, he read 
what follows : — 

" An' it please you, right honourables, we have 
had a certain hue and cry arrive here, charging of 
us to make diligent searchings in all manner of our 
lanes and alleys, highways and byways, for the 
Queen of Scots, who is fled; likewise of her ma- 
jesty's city of London, by the enemies set on fire ; 
whereby in great haste we have got ready our men 
and armour, with such artillery as we have, on pain 
of death, as by the precept we were commanded ; 
and have charged divers of our constables to seek 
out and apprehend the said Queen of Scots, if so 
be she is lurking in our township ; but as yet we 
have gained no intelligence she hath ventured her- 
self into these parts " 

" Please your worships, the Queen of Scots is 
here in my safe custody !" exclaimed the constable, 
who found it utterly impossible to withhold any 
longer the intelligence of the important capture he 
imagined he had made. At hearing this^ the mayor 
and aldermen started from their seats in such 
amazement as they had never shewn before ; but. 
their surprise was far exceeded by that of the pri- 
soner, who at last could not help laughing outright. 
" Please your worship, the fact be manifest. This 
person came up to me, whilst the crier was giving 
out the intelligence of the Queen of Scot's escape, 
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and not hearing what Master Gile& said, he having 
a pestilent hoarseness, asked of me what he was 
saying; and on the instant I told him — her I should 
say — he — she I mean — took himself, or rather her- 
self, off, with the design of escape, as hastily as 
might be. Whereupon I felt assured he — she I 
should say — was no other than this escaped queen ; 
for, as I remember, the Queen of Scots is said to 
be fair, so is this person — and in no way deformed, 
which tallies with this person to a hair — and of a 
well-favoured countenance, the which this person 
hath also; and in huge trouble and anxiousness 
lest he — she should escape, I made him — her I 
mean, ray prisoner, and have herewith brought him 
— her I should say, into your worship's presence, to 
be further done with as your worships shall think 
fittest'' 

The whole assembly seemed in so monstrous a 
marvel, they appeared as if they could do nothing 
but stare at the supposed queen. 

^^ Surely this person looketh but little like a 
woman," observed the mayor at last ; at which the 
vintner very pithily remarked, there were divers of 
that sex who looked not what they passed for; and 
the butcher added, with a like shrewdness, it was 
well known of many women, that on an occasion 
they could enact the man so much to the life, their 
husbands could not do it half so well. Hearing*^ 
these fine arguments, the miller looked somewhat 
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puzzled, and again the constable put in sundry 
other reasons of his for coming to the conclusion 
he had — all which, with his singular confusion of 
he's and she's which marked his discourse, appeared 
to afford infinite diversion to the suspected Queen 
of Scots. Presently, being called upon to give an 
account of himself, the latter strove to convince the 
worthies of the corporation of the ridiculous blunder 
of the constable, by pointing to his moustache, say- 
ing, as gravely as he could, he never knew that 
formed any part of the escaped queen's counte- 
nance ; and then uncovered his head to shew how 
different his hair was to a woman's ; but this only 
led to a consultation of the mayor with his chief 
advisers, and hearing something about empanelling 
( a jury of matrons, the young traveller immediately 
tore open his doublet, and put beyond a doubt — 
to the horrible disappointment of the constable — 
that he was neither her highness of Scotland, nor 
woman of any kind. After which, he made such 
choice jests of the affair, that he set the whole cor- 
poration laughing right heartily, and was dismissed 
from custody, amid the merry congratulations of 
every one present, save only Master Constable, 
against whom, his doings of that day, furnished 
his acquaintance with a continual jest 

William Shakspeare got out of the town without 
further molestation ; and, on the road, coming up 
to a heavily laden waggon, drawn by six horses, he 
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made a bargain with the waggoner to take him to 
Oxford. On getting into the vehicle, he nearly 
placed himself in the lap of an old lady there seated, 
in consequence of his not seeing clearly, the interior 
was so dark ; but he excused himself so gracefully, 
that he soon got to be on exceeding friendly terms 
with her. As his eyes became more used to the 
darkness, he began to make out the figures of his 
fellow-travellers. — First there was the old lady, a 
notable motherly sort of dame, going to London to 
visit her daughter. She was marvellous social, talk- 
ing of her affairs as if each one present was her in- 
timate dear friend and gossip of long standing, 
although she had seen none before she joined them 
in the waggon. 

Next to her was a sickly looking boy, going with 
his mother, who seemed to hold him very tenderly, 
to get advice of the notablest chirurgions of London 
for his ailments. These spoke but little, and only 
in a few whispers one to another. Beside these 
were two young Oxford scholars, keeping up a con- 
tinual arguing on all manner of subjects, as if they 
could not live a minute without shewing of their 
skill in logic, yet neither could convert the other to 
his opinion, for each debated the more strongly, 
the more closely he was combatted. There was 
but one more of the party, and he was a stout 
glover from Woodstock, who had been staying with 
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some friends in Wales, He was a great devourer 
of news, and was no less desirous of playing the 
intelligencer himself, than he was to listen to the 
news of another. The young traveller was soon 
seized on by the old da^me going to London, and 
the stout glover of Woodstock, as a listener for one, 
and an inteUigencer for the other* 

<' By my troth, I shall be right glad to get to 
my journey's end," said the former; " as I told my 
maid Lettice the very morning I started; and she 
said she had a monstrous longing to be of my com- 
pany, so that she might see London streets paved 
with gold, and to get but a glimpse of the queen's 
glorious majesty, of whom she had heard such mar- 
vels ; but my husband, who loveth a jest dearly, 
said that she was in no condition to have her long- 
ing gratified, and must first be married a decent 
time ere she should speak of such things. Indeed, 
my husband hath an exceeding merry humour ; but 
he meaneth no harm by it to man, woman, or child, 
I promise you. I was but a girl when he took me 
to wife. I remember the day as well as though it 
were but yesterday ; and in honest truth it will be 
just forty years come Candlemas. Ah ! I little 
thought then I should ever be taking of a long 
journey to see a daughter of mine own settled in 
Barbican, whose husband is so highly related he 
hath a brother, whose wife is first cousin to my lord 
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mayor ! Ay, I thought no more of it than could an 
unborn babe. But none can foresee what great 
things shall come to pass." 

**Know you any news, good sir?" enquired the 
glover, who had been waiting impatiently to put 
that question for some minutes. The young travel- 
ler acquainted him with what he had heard in the 
town he had lately left, not forgetting to relate the 
droll blunder of the constable in taking him to be 
the escaped Queen of Scots, to which his companion 
listened with prodigious interest, as no news could, 
in his conceit, be so credible as that which is given 
by the party who had been an actor in it. 

" Ha !" exclaimed the Woodstock man, " there 
have been continual bruits of the Queen of Scots 
escaping, ever since she hath been a close prisoner. 
Perchance it is like enough to happen. I did my- 
self hear of a horrible conspiracy she had entered 
into to let in the Spaniards and destroy all the^pro- 
testants in the kingdom. Truly, she is a most pesti- 
lent base woman. Yet know I for certain, that my 
Lord of Shrewsbury's dealings with her have not 
been honest. Indeed, I could tell of a certain 
christening of which I have had the minutest par- 
ticulars — secret though it was. But of such scandals 
about her there is so famous a plenty, that if but 
one half be true, it maketh the other half credible." 

" My husband, as I remember, told me she was 
a horrible papist," said the old dame ; << and I heard 
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worthy master curate declare, after service, the very 
Sunday before I left, she must needs be a most 
wicked wretch, else would she forswear all tolera- 
tion of such villainy : and as fair a preacher is he 
as you shall find in any pulpit ; and taketh his dinner 
with us some twice at least in the week, and always 
commendeth my skill in cookery ; and, as he hath 
himself told me, esteemeth my husband as the 
godliest Christian-maii he hath ever known ; and 
myself as the notablest perfect housewife in the 
whole parish." 

" Heard you any fresh matters in Scotland?" 
asked the glover. " Are the French busy there in 
any new intrigues, think you?" 

" Really, I know not; for I have spoke with none 
capable of rightly informing me of such things," 
replied the youthful Shakspeare. 

" Is it true, the unhappy news of the murder 
committed on the poor Prince of Orange?" en- 
quired the other, with huge earnestness. " And is 
there any intelligence tabe relied on concerning of 
the embassy of Sir Philip Sydney to condole .with 
the French king on the death of his dear brother, 
the Duke of Anjou?" A number of Mother ques- 
tions of news followed these in 4)(UQfii!ji^uccessi6n, 
whereby it appeared that-this ^reedy^^ligencer 
was seeking to get note of every thing going forward 
in every part of the world ; but his companion gave 
him such scanty answers, he was fain at last to ^ve 
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up all hope of turning him to any more profit — and 
the old dame having told the ages of her children 
and grandchildren, with the fullest particulars of 
their several histories, also rested her tongue — so 
that he was left to attend to the dialogue of the 
Oxford students, who had hitherto heeded nothing 
but their own arguing. 

" Nay, that cannot be, for Aristotle declareth the 
very reverse," said one, with prodigious earnestness. 

" But what sayeth Socrates on that head?" re- 
plied the other, somewhat triumphantly. " Ay, and 
Epicurus and others of the ancients. I doubt you 
can do away with such evidence. Methinks you 
must needs acknowledge yourself to be well beaten 
in this argument, for truly you are now at your 
last shifts." 

" Nay, be not in such conceit of the matter," 
rejoined the first, in any manner rather than like 
one who sufferejbh defeat " I was never so well ofi^ 
in my logic since the question was started. Now I 
will maintain, even at the stake, these my proposi- 
tions, which I doubt not to make good with all 
proper weapons of rhetoric, and references of 
highest authority. First, the body hath a soul." 

" Granted," said his companion. 

" All souls are, therefore they exist" 

« I let that pass." 

" To exist, argueth to live, and to live requireth 
the proper sustenance of life." 
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" That hath to be proved," gravely remarked his 
opponent. 

<< Proved !" exclaimed the other, as if in a mon- 
strous astonishment <^ Is there anything that can 
live without victual ? Have not all animals, whether 
of bird or beast, fish or insect, a natural commodity 
of mouth and stomach, whereby they are used to 
eat what pleaseth them?" 

" There be sundry sorts of creatures who, it is 
credily known, live without any manner of victual 
whatsoever," said his companion. ^* I pass over 
what is so notorious as the barnacle that is the fruit 
of a tree, therefore can require no feeding, yet is 
an animal with no deficiency of stomach or mouth ; 
and the chamelion who is a beast, yet useth himself 
to no victual. I will say nought of the toad, that 
may live a hundred years shut up in the crevice of 
a rock. I will scarce so much mention the sala- 
mander, the phcenix, the cockatrice, and other fami- 
liar animals, which divers famous philosophers 
maintain do support themselves after a like fashion. 
But I will at once to the stronghold of my argu- 
ment, which is, that ghosts have never been known 
to eat or drink even of the delicatest things that 
came in their way." 

" By our lady I have great doubt of that," ex- 
claimed the other ; " hast forgot the ghost of the 
drunken tapster, that used to haunt the very cellar 
in which his corpse was discovered; and what 
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should a ghost want in such a place think you, but 
to refresh himself with a draught of the good wine pf 
which he had used to be so fond? Dost not re- 
member how the spirit of a certain ancient house- 
keeper was known to walk the pantry of her master's 
house, and for what reasonable purpose could that 
be, save to feast on the store of delicacies she knew 
was there to be found ? But there is a fresher 
and more convincing instance that happened at our 
college only last vacation to little Master Pipkin, 
the proctor. Now he and a certain lame doctor 
of divinity were sworn brothers. Dr. Polyglott was 
of an exceeding gravity, and as learned a scholar as 
Oxford could produce. It was said that he was 
at his books all day and all night, and that he liked 
nothing so well ; but, in truth, he had a monstrous 
liking for roast pig with codling sauce, and this the 
proctor knew. So he asked the doctor to come and 
sup with him at an hour named, and he should 
have most choice feasting on this his favourite dish ; 
and he having gladly assented, Master Pipkin got 
things in readiness. At the appointed time, the 
learned scholar hopped across the proctor's cham- 
ber towards the table much in the ordinary way, 
and feasted as he had never feasted before ; but he 
looked graver even than he was wont to look, and 
spoke never a word the whole time he was engaged 
in devouring this delicate food. Nevertheless, this 
did not excite in his host any strange surmises, 
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knowing his old friend to be given tx> fits of such 
deep thinking, he would not speak for hours, no 
matter what he might be about But the strange 
greatness of his appetite did create a very singular 
marvelling in the proctor, for the learned scholar 
continued to fill his trencher, and to empty it with 
such frequency, that in the end the roast-pig was 
picked to the bones, and the codling-sauce eat up 
to the last mouthful. As soon as this became ma- 
nifest. Dr. Polyglott hopped out of the chamber as 
gravely as he had hopped into it. The next morn- 
ing, little Pipkin called on his old friend, to enquire 
whether he had slept well after so heavy a supper, 
when, to his extreme horror, he learned that the 
poor doctor had been dead since noon the preceding 
day. Now it foUoweth from this, that the worthy 
doctor of divinity evinced his wonderful fine wis- 
dom, in taking the opportunity to banquet on his 
favourite dish to the last morsel as he did, knowing 
that such delicacies as roast- pig with codling-sauce, 
the most fortunate of ghosts cannot hope to tall in 
with but rarely." 

The youthful Shakspeare was somewhat amused 
at what he had heard, and presently he joined in 
the argument with as serious an earnestness as 
either, much to "the marvel of the Oxford scholars, 
who thought it most wondrous, a plain countryman 
as he appeared, should talk so well and wisely. It 
was nianifest he soon had the best of the argument. 
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Indeed, he brought forth such convincing reasons, 
clothed in such brave language, than his opponents 
quickly got more into the humour of listening to his 
discourse, than of offering any speech of their own. 
Gmve as he appeared, he was but entertaining 
of himself with their credulity. 

" But concerning of ghosts, there is a thing that 
puzzleth me out of all telling," said he, in conclu- 
sion. " It cannot be for a moment supposed any 
person would be so heathenish ignorant, or so de- 
plorable foolish, as to think such things are not to 
be met with — yet there is a matter connected with 
them that methinks goeth a great way towards such 
thinking, an' it be not properly explained by those 
having most knowledge of the subject This I will 
here proceed to lay open to you, as I should be 
infinitely glad to be instructed by your opinion. 
Now, as far as the wisest philosophers have written, 
a ghost is immaterial, of no sort of substance, being 
but the mere shadow, as it were, of the body from 
which it hath been separated ; and that none, save 
only man, who hath a soul, can come into the state 
that is commonly called being a ghost." 

" Truly, sir, there can be no disputing anything 
so clearly put," obsei*ved one of the scholars. 

" Now mark you this, my masters," continued 
the young traveller, with a more profound gravity ; 
" there never yet was an instance of a ghost who 
appeared without propet apparelling — none so abo- 
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minably ill-behaved as to shew himself deprived of 
clothing of every kind." 

" Nay, so horrible improper a thing cannot be 
conceived of them," said the other. 

" Indeed, I thought as much^" added William 
Shakspeare. *' Now there is a ghost of a person of 
worship seen, just as he used to be wKen he lived. 
How came he with a doublet ? Garments have no 
souls as I have ever heard; and therefore neither 
hose nor trunks, nor cloaks, nor hats, nor apparel 
of any kind can be ghosts. And how can they 
be worn of a ghost being of substance as they must 
needs be, not being of the immaterial nature of a 
spirit ? If the latter as hath been credibly affirmed, 
can slide through the crack of a door with ease, 
there is no clothing of ever so fine a fabric but 
what cannot help staying behind at such a time; 
and so leave the poor ghost without a thread to 
cover him. And when a ghost standeth before any 
person, his garments being heavy, and he so ex- 
ceeding light, they must needs fall to his heels for 
lack of proper support, — to the horrible scandal of 
all decent spectators." 

The Oxford scholars looked as perfectly puzzled 
as it was possible for any men to be ; and evidently 
knew not what to say on so perplexing a matter, 
for they had wit enough to see there could be but 
two conclusions to such an argument, which were 
a sort of Scilla and Charybdis to the theory of 
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ghosts ; for if they would affirm ghosts went without 
cloathing — seeing that none could be had of any 
material that would stay on a shadow for a single 
moment — they would put themselves against the 
best authorities that had writ or spoken on the sub- 
ject, all of whom vouched for their being properly 
clad in ordinary tiring; and if they ventured to 
maintain garments might be of the same nature 
with ghosts,^ they by it expressed their conviction, 
that every article of apparel was possessed of a 
soul, which they knew to be a proposition so con- 
trary to common sense, no sober person would 
allow of such a thing for a single instant. Doubtless 
the young traveller felt famous satisfaction at 
having brought these rare logicians to so complete 
a nonplus, for truly they seemed to have been 
struck with a sudden dumbness. At last one ac- 
knowledged that what had just been advanced, in- 
volved an argument the which had never been 
started before, and he was not then prepared to 
give it answer, as it required a monstrous deal of 
profound thinking, it was of so abstruse a nature ; 
and the other followed with something to the same 
purpose : and presently they managed to turn the 
disputation into another channel. 

In this way the whole party proceeded on their 
journey ; the only variation being some of them 
would occasionally get out of the waggon and walk 
by the side of the waggoner, amongst whom the 
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youthful Shakspeare might be found more fre- 
quently than any other, enquiring of him the names 
of the places they passed through, and of the fair 
mansions of persons of worship that lay within sight, 
for it was a most welcome relief to the former after 
having been thoroughly tired of the humours of his 
companions, to delight himself with observing the 
beauties of the surrounding country, and the ap- 
pearance of the different classes of persons he met 
on the road. Every face bore to him signs of a 
certain character, no two of whom seemed to be 
alike; and from these he could in his own mind, 
read the history, habits, and thoughts, of all he 
gazed on. Mayhap, a great portion of this was 
mere speculation — nevertheless, it served to be- 
guile the time with a very fair entertainment. 

** And what place come we to next, Master 
Giles ?" enquired he of the waggoner. 

" Oxford, an' it please ye," replied the man. 

" Do we make any stay there ?" asked the other. 

" Ees, maister, we bide a whole night at comely 
Mistress D'Avenant's, at the Crown Inn," answered 
the waggoner, seemingly endeavouring to attend to 
his horses and his companion at the same time. 
"John D'Avenant hath just taken her to wife. 
Coom, Bess ! put thee best leg forrard — do now, I 
prythee? — ^and'ls'e warrant ye she's as seemly a 
hostess as ever drew spigot Mather-a-way !" 

" Doubtless an hour or so with a pretty woman 
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maketh your journey to be all the pleasanter/' 
observed the young traveller. 

"Doant it thoa!" exclaimed the man, with a 
grin that displayed a pair of jaws of extraordinary 
capaciousness. ** Gogs wouns, maister ! When it 
be my good hap to get me along-side the shafts o' 
so goodly sweet a creature as Mistress D^Avenant, 
I feels my heart for to pull stronger nor the best 
beast o' the whole team. — Gee-whut ! get thee 
along, I tell thee ! — and I takes it as daintily as a 
forehorse going down hill. Body o' me ! when 
she bringeth me a pint o' tickle brain, and letteth 
her sloe-black eyes to rest upon me, whilst I be 
a fumbling o' the money qut o'my leathern purse, 
I feels so dizzy, and so strange, and so full o' mon- 
strous sweet pleasantness fro' top to toe, Fve no 
more heed o' the waggon than the waggon has o' 
me.'* 

« Methinks, by this, you must be in love with 
the good dame," said his companion jestingly. 
" But, surely you will not think of doing mine host 
of the Crown so ill a turn, as to be a loving of his 
wife when you stop at his house ?" 

"Wouldn't I thoa?" cried Giles, with an inex- 
pressible sly wink of his somewhat roguish eyes, as 
he lifted his cap with his left hand and scratched 
his head, countryman fashion. " As far as I can 
guess, I doant take a waggoner to be any more fi^e 
of temptation than another man, but if any manner 
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of man whatsoever can come within the glance o' 
Mistress D'Avenant's sloe black peepers, and not 
think within himself how blessed would be his con- 
dition were he John D'Avenant, and John D^Ave- 
nant he — he must needs be such a mortal as be 
clean different from the ordinary sons of Adam." 

This, and other conversation to the same purpose, 
excited some faint curiosity in the young traveller 
to behold her whose charms had made so forcible an 
impression on the susceptible heart of Master Giles ; 
and this curiousness of his in due time was indulged. 
At their entrance into Oxford, which was at dusk 
of the evening, the two scholars left the waggon, and 
it proceeded leisurely along till it stopped in the 
yard of the Crown Inn. It was too dark to dis- 
tinguish objects very clearly, but as far as could be 
judged of it, the inn was a capacious building well 
accommodated for its purposes. Lights wdre stream- 
ing from many casements, and the burthen of a 
popular ballad came in full chorus from one of 
them. A door being open, figures could be seen 
moving about in the red glare of the kitchen- fire; 
and on a cry being raised of " The waggon f the 
waggon ! Here be Master Giles come, mistress I" 
two or three persons came rushing out 

<^ John ! prythee make all speed to help the 
travellers out ! '' cried a female, who was approaching 
with a lighted candle, which she shaded with her 
hand. 
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*< Ay, sweetheart ! I'll be with thee on the instant," 
replied a young man coming after her, and then 
calling into the house, exclaimed — <^ Come Ralph ! 
Come Robin! Wilt be all night a bringing of 
those steps?" 

« Welcome to Oxford, good friends !" cried the 
first speaker, very pleasantly, as she appeared at the 
end of the waggon. 

« Ha! Master Giles, how dost do?" said the 
other, cordially greeting the driver as an old ac- 
quaintance. 

" Bravely, Master IVAvenant, bravely !" replied 
he. " And your fair mistress. Body o' me, tin' 
she doant look more bloomingly than ever ! " 

" Marry, Master Waggoner ! when am I to come 
to my full bloom, think you ?" said the first speaker, 
with a pretty laugh, as she left him to pay attention 
to her new guests. William Shakspeare was assisting 
his fellow travellers to alight, but he could not help 
turning round to take note of this Mistress D'Ave- 
nant; and in honest truth he saw before him as 
delicious a face as any man need desire to see, with 
lustrous dark eyes, rich complexion, and a most 
bewitching mouth— glowing as it were, under the 
light thrown upon them by the candle, and orna- 
mented with a becoming head-tire. 

" Take him down gently, I pray you, good sir, for 
he is exceeding weak," said the tender mother, as 
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the young traveller was heljNiig her sick son out of 
the wa^on. 

** Tnily, he shall be as tenderly handled as if his 
own kind mother were a helping him," replied he ; 
this gentle speech of his brought on him the notice 
of the pretty hostess, who looked with a pleased 
surprise at beholding of so handsome manly a youth. 
In due time all had alighted. The Woodstock man 
had already departed. The mother and child, with 
the old dame, led the way — the latter, as usual, 
making herself wondrous gracious with the host; 
and the youthfid Shakspeare walking last, by the 
side of his comely hostess, with whom he appeared 
already to be aflbrding some pleasing entertamment, 
for she manifesdy took lus conyerse with infinite 
satisfaction. The waggoner stood behind, gazing 
after the last two as he scratched his head, with a 
look as though he had much rather Mistress D^Ave- 
nant had stayed where she was, or that her com- 
panion had come to any inn at Oxford save the 
Crown. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

The trustiest, lovingest and gentlest boy 
That ever master kept. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The love of boys unto their lords is strange : 
I have read of wonders of it. Yet this boy, 
For my sake (if a man may judge by looks 
And speech) would outdo story. I may see 
A day to pay him for his loyalty. 

Ibid. 

Ah ! dere God I what mai this be 
That alle thing»weres and wasteth awai ; 

Freiidschip is but a vanyte 
Unnethe hit dures all a day. 

Vernon MS. 

Alas! 
There are no more such masters ; I may wander 
From east to Occident, cry out for service, 
Try many, all good, serve truly, never 
Find such another master. 

Shakspeare. 

*< What dost think of my lord's new page ?" en- 
quired the grave old butler of the equally grave old 
housekeeper of the Lord Urban, as they sat together 
in a small chamber adjoining the buttery of the 
earl's mansion, taking of their morning repast. 

" Truly a most well favoured youth and a gentle," 
replied the old damie. << I be hugely mistaken in 
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him, good Adam, an' he be not of a most kindly 
disposition. Never saw I youth so courteous, and 
yet so humble withal. He is ever ready to do all 
manner of friendly offices to whoever he cometh 
anigh; and yet of such humility as he seemeth, 
there is a look and behaviour with him that is ma- 
nifestly much above the service he hath put himself 
upon." 

<^ Ay, Joyce, that hath struck me more than 
once," observed Adam. " But there is another 
thing which I have observed in this Bertram, in 
which he differs greatly from youths of his own age» 
as far as I have seen — and this is, his constant 
refraining from all kinds of pastime. Despite of 
his apparent cheerfulness I cannot help thinking he 
hath some secret sorrow which he alloweth to prey 
on his gentle nature. I have not lived these years 
without acquiring some cunning in observing of 
faces ; and I do detect in his such signs as assure 
me he is in no way happy." 

<< Perchance that shall make him the better com- 
pany for my lord," said Joyce. " Indeed, they are 
so like in their humours, methinks they cannot help 
taking to each other with a mutaal good wilL ft is 
evident the page loveth his lord, he speaketh of him 
so fondly, and attendethon him with so affectionate 
a reverence ; and as it appeareth to me, the earl is 
wonderfully partial to his young attendant, for he is 
never easy save when he is present" 
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« Truly I think so/' added the old butler. 

" I marvel he hath not come," observed the 
housekeeper. 

^^ He tasteth nothing himself till his master hath 
sufficed himself/' replied Adam ; *^ and 'tis as pretty 
a sight as can well be seen, to note bew^ with what 
store of sweet persuasions, the page g^tteth his lord 
to partake of the dainties he setteth before him, till 
he hath made a fair meal. But here cpmeth his 
light footstep along the passage." 

The next minute the youth who had been 
William Shakspeare's fellow traveller entered the 
chamber, clad like a page in the livery of the Lord 
Urban, with sword and dagger, much improved in 
his looks, though still of a more delicate appearance 
than is common with one of his age. Courteously 
he saluted the two ancient domestics, in a manner 
as gentle as if they were his good parents rather 
than his fellow servants, and took his place beside 
Ihem, accepting what they helped him to with 
abundance of thankfulness, and only regretting he 
should put them to such trouble. And this be- 
haviour of his so took the hearts of old Adam and 
\n& companion, that they appeared as if they could 
not do half enough to shew how wondrously it 
jdeased them. 

<< And how fareth our noble master, sweet sir?" 
enquired the housekeeper. 

^< He mends apace, good dame," replied the 
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youth. '^ Indeed, I am now in hopes he may be 
got out altogether of his unhappy frenzies and ter- 
rible sad fits of melancholy. Alack I 'tis a most 
grievous thing so noble a gentleman should be in so 
sad a case as he is I" 

*^ Ah ! that is it," exclaimed Adam, sorrowfully. 
*^ But dost know what great cause he hath had for 
such deep sadness ?'' 

"Nay, not a word of it," answered Bertram; 
" nor am I in any way desirous to learn, unless my 
lord think it fit I should. I only know he is a most 
unhappy gentleman, and methinks that should be 
enough knowledge for me to strain my exertions to 
the utmost, to lead him into more pleasing feelings." 

" I do famously approve of such discretion," said 
the old dame ; and then, as was customary of her, 
recommenced pressing him to make a better meal. 
« Truly, never met I any person with such strange 
lack of appetite," she added, on finding her endea* 
vours of no avail. " O' my word, you must not 
hope to attain any stoutness of flesh, go you on with 
so poor a stomach. But mayhap there are other 
things you might more relish. There is a fair por- 
tion of a roast kid now, cooked but yesterday, that 
would make^most delicate eating for your breakfast, 
that I will get for you, please you to say you could 
fancy it — or I will have for you a tender pullet 
broiled on the instant, an' you tell me you have a 
mind for so nice a dainty." 
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^< Indeed I thank you very heartily, I am well 
content with the excellent bountiful meal I have 
made/' replied the page. Thereupon the old butler 
entreated him to make a more prodigal use of the 
ale on the table, or allow of his fetching him a cup 
of choice malmsey or canary : but the youth cour- 
teously thanked him, yet could not be induced to 
taste a drop more beyond what he had drank. 
Immediately after this, one of the grooms of the 
chamber came to tell Bertram his lord wanted him ; 
upon which he made what haste he could towards 
that part of the building where the earl had chose 
to lodge himself. Whilst the youth is making his 
way through the long passages and broad staircases 
of this goodly mansion, the reader shall at once be 
transported to the Lord Urban's chamber. 

It was a gloomy apartment of some dimensions, 
lighted only by a window of stained glass. On one 
side of it was a large book- case, well stored with 
volumes of different sizes— the chimney-piece was 
carved all round with armorial bearings, in almost 
numberless different compartments— the chairs and 
couches were covered mth the same dark tapestry 
as the panels, and the table in the centre bore a 
coverlet of some black stuff, ornamented with a 
deep border of the same colour. At the end of the 
chamber opposite the book-case, on each side of the 
window, were two large portraits, in carved oak 
frames, — one a handsome young knight, in full ar- 
i D 3 
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mour, doubtless meant for the earl in his younger 
days; and the other was completely hid under a 
black cloth. There were two doors to tins chamber^ 
one of which was the entrance, and the other led 
into an anti-chamber where the page idept, and to 
the earl's bed-chamber, which was beyond it Hiere 
was no sign of living thing near, save a fine grey* 
hound that was listlessly stretching himself by sliding 
his fore paws close together along the glossy flooring 
till they were thrust out their full length, and then 
he would make a taint sort of whining as he looked 
about and found himself alone. 

Presently, a noise like the turning of a key was 
heard, which made the d(^ somewhat more atten- 
tive, but instead of looking towards either of the 
doors, his eyes were fixed in a different direction, 
and the next moment a concealed door was seen to 
open, and thereat, with exceeding cautiousness, the 
Lord Urban made his appearance, clad in a suit of 
black velvet, and looking as if moved with so mon- 
strous a sadness no heart could live imder it Afiter 
closing the door as cautiously as he had opened it, 
the earl flung himself into a couch, and with an 
aspect of a most woeful sort, he fixed his eyes on 
the black curtain that covered the picture. All this 
while it was evident his mind was in great trouble. 
His lips would move and curl into strange ex- 
pressions, far from pleasing; his eyes seemed to 
strain as if after some object that was fading from 
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their sights and then he would start back. His 
breast heaved, and his face grew clouded. He 
would frown till the wrinkles on his forehead ap- 
peared to be so pressed and squeezed together they 
must needs crack — and draw in his lips so long and 
strongly, his mouth disappeared under the beard of 
the lower part of it The greyhound looked as 
though he had again composed himself to sleep; 
yet would he open his eyes and fix them on his 
master with a curious interest, at every start or 
sudden exclamation the earl made. 

"'Twas a rightful deed!" teuttered the Lord 
Urban, in deep thick tones that spoke a far pro- 
founder meaning than the mere words conveyed. 
** TwAs a just vengeance ! The greatly guilty 
should be greatly punished!" iPi^esently a strotig 
shuddering passed over him, and his aspect changed 
from a severe sternness to a paitiful melancholy. 
"'Twas a most infamous deed!" exclaimed the 
earl, in broken accents that were scarce audible ; 
'^ a deed by which I have forfeited all reputation 
here, and hope hereafter. An unknightly deed — 
a cowardly deed — a most horrible base murder! 
Ha !" screamed the unhappy man, when, on raising 
his eyes, he met those of his page, upon whom 
he hastily rushed, and seized by the throat as 
though he were about to strangle him. ^* Dost 
come prying and listening, fellow ! Nay — nay — " 
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he added, as suddenly letting go the youth as he 
had laid hold of him. ^< I mean thee no hurt, 
boy ! — O' my life, I will not harm thee. But why 
didst enter without knocking? " 

^^ I knocked many times, my lord, but you an- 
swered me not," replied Bertram, with more sym- 
pathy in his looks than fear. << And you having 
sent for me pressingly, I made bold to enter without 
further delaying." 

« Right, boy, right !" said his lord hurriedly. " I 
did send for thee I remember me well, and doubt- 
less I was too deeply engaged in mine own thoughts 
to take any heed of thy knocking. But didst hear 
me say anything discreditable ? — Ought to my dis- 
advantage? Spoke I at all of " The earl 

seemed as though the word choked him, for he 
could not speak it, and wrung the hand of his young 
attendant, which he had affectionatly seized when 
his humour changed from its sudden furiousness, 
and turned away. 

<< Alas, my lord, such I have heard too often to 
pay them any manner of heed," answered Bertram 
^sorrowfully. " They are but the natural ofi^pring 
of your phrenzy — that none, who know you, and 
love you, would. take, save as evidence of your ex- 
ceeding unhappiness." 

*^ And dost not believe I have committed such 
wrongful act as I have declared?" enquired the 
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Lord Urban, again taking his page kindly by the 
hand, and looking into his face with a countenance 
of sadness mingled with affection. 

<<How could I credit so intolerable a thing?" 
exclaimed the youth. << Methinks the generous 
treatment I have received at your hands would 
suffice to plant your nobleness firmly in my opinion, 
but what I have seen of your other actions is of 
the like honourable character; and surely these 
common acts are the properest evidence to judge 
you by — against which the idle sayings of your dis- 
tempered fancy can weigh only as a feather in the 
balance." 

" True, boy, true," cried the earl, a faint smile 
making itself visible on his noble features, as he 
more tenderly pressed the hand he held in his own. 
'< Such things must need be of my mind's disorder. 
I cannot be so horrible base a wretch as I do some- 
times think myself. I <lo assure thee I have been 
in wonderful reputation of the noblest persons, for 
all truly famous and noble qualities. Indeed, I 
have been from my youth ready to cast aside every 
one thing most valued, rather than the slightest 
blemish ^ould rest upon my honour. Surely then 
it cannot be I should in a moment thrust away 
from me the fame I had laboured so long and 
well to acquire, and do so cruel a deed all men that 
knew it would cry shame." 
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<< It is too improbable to be considered a mo- 
ment, my lord,'' replied his young companion. 

<< And yet thou knowest not the provocation 
that may lead to such things,*' added his lord, ivith 
a more touching earnestness. *< It seemeth to me 
the very honourablest sort of man may be mad- 
dened by wrong into the shewing of such notorious 
ill behaviour. Thou art too yoimg to judge of tliis. 
Thou canst not yet enter into the feelings of a man 
who having attained the highest eminence of noble- 
ness, in extreme confidence he shall so life and die, 
on a sudden findeth himself reduced to the lowest 
base abjectness, by one who was the last of all in 
his expectation to do him any evil/' 

^< Truly, I never heard of so hapless a case^" ob- 
served the page. 

<< Doubtless 'tb somewhat rare," said the earl. 
<< But, prythee, get me a book and read. I would 
be amused out of this humour. Fetch the same 
goodly romance thou wert engaged upon yester'- 
day." The page cheerfully did as he was required, 
believing, by so doing, he should beguile the earl 
of his unhappiness ; and presently sitting himself 
in a chair with a huge volume in his lap» com- 
menced reading of the marvellous adventures of 
certain famous knights. He soon got to be too 
much interested in the narrative to attend to his 
hearer, whom he fully believed to be as completely 
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taken with the book as himself, — but such was far 
from being the case, for though the earl at first ap- 
peared attending to what was being read to him, 
in a few minutes it was evident from the changed 
expression of his countenance, his mind was en- 
grossed by a very different matter. A hollow groan 
at last forced the page to desist awhile from his 
reading. 

The noble features of the earl now appeared 
black and distorted, as thoij^h under the influence of 
a great agony — his eyes with a sad fixedness staring 
at vacancy, and his hands clenching fest the arms 
of the chair on which he sat — his head leaning 
forward, one leg under the seat and the other 
projecting stiffly before him — in brief, the whole 
attitude as strained as a mere effigy of stone. 

« Murder !" muttered he in the most thrilling 
tones Bertram had ever heard. <^ Oh, infamous ! 
Oh, most base deed I Oh, intolerable foul blot 
upon mine honour I Nought can erase the stain. 
Reputation I thou art lost to me for ever t But 
who slandereth me ? Who dare say ought to my 
discredit?" enquired he in a louder voice, and 
with a fierce frowning look. **Am I not Urban 
de la Pole? Urban the reproachless ? 'Twas a 
just deed I Who dares proclaim it to be a murder?" 

" My lord ! my lord ! I pray you out of this 
phrenzy!" exclaimed the page urgently, as he 
pushed his lord slightly on the shoulder to arouse 
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him from his strange fancies. At this the latter 
started of a sudden, and grasped his young com- 
panion's arm with both his hands, staring upon him 
with a somewhat bewildered gaze. 

" Ha ! what dost say, boy ? " hastily enquired he, 
just above his breath, as it were. 

" I beseech you, my lord, not to allow of these 
violent terrible fits to get so much the better of 
you," replied Bertram, in a most earnest voice, and 
with a look of deepest sympathy. ^< Believe me, 
there is no one person anywhere nigh unto you, 
who would breathe one word but to your well-de- 
served praise. It grieveth me to the heart to see 
so noble a gentleman so moved. I marvel such 
gloomy shadows, the mere cheats of a disordered 
mind, should have such power over your excellent 
sweet nature." 

^^ I do believe thou lovest me, boy," said the 
earl, taking the other's hand in his wonted kind 
manner. 

" Ay, that do I, right heartily, my lord!" ex- 
claimed the youth, with a most convincing sincerity. 
" I love you for your truly noble character — such 
as I have heard from divers of your honest faithful 
servants — for the greatness of your heart and ho- 
nourableness of your conduct — as shewn in a long 
career of truly glorious deeds — for your bountiful 
generousness of disposition to every distressed poor 
person of whose wants you can gain intelligence; — 
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and I love you for your noble behaviour to myself 
— the very creature of your prodigal kindness — 
whom you have saved from the horriblest evils 
humanity can endure. You found me with nought 
else to recommend me to your notice but the des- 
perateness of my state. You took charge of me, 
attended me as a dear friend rather than a master ; 
gave back to me the health which long suffering 
had deprived me of; and the home that villainy 
had forced me from ; and yet, with the full con- 
fidence of a perfect honourable nature, up to this 
hour you have afforded me all the succour I needed, 
without asking me one wofd of the cause that 
brought me into such necessity. I might not be 
the thing I seemed -> perchance, one quite unworthy 
of your smallest esteem ; but out of your own abun- 
dant goodness, you found me such qualities as I 
most needed, and took me into your service, with- 
out trial, question, or doubt. Truly, my lord, me- 
thinks you have given me great cause to love you." 

<^ I bless the hour I met thee in the wood," said 
the Lord de la Pole, with affectionate earnestness. 
" I have received more comfort of thy untiring 
heed of me than have I known, I scarce can say 
the day when, it seemeth so long since. I will 
prove anon how much I do esteem thy loving 
service.*' 

*^ I care to have but one proof, an' it please you. 
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my lord," said Bertram, '« and that is what I have 
been labouring for to gain all this time." 

« Ay, indeed? Pry thee say what it is?" asked 
the earl. 

" It is but to have you return to the gallant ac- 
tivity and proper cheerfulness shewn by you in times 
past," replied his young companion. At hearing 
this the Lord Urban shook his head mournfully. 

" Ah, boy, that can never be I" said he, with a 
deep sad emphasis tiiat went direct to the hearer's 
heart 

" Try, my lord, I beseech you," added the other 
imploringly. " Hie you to court, and doubt not 
the example of your nobleness would be of especial 
advantage to every gallant spirit that shall there be 
found. Take your proper place among the power- 
fullest lords of the realm, and be ever ready to 
afford them that counsel which your experience 
teacheth you — or be as you have so often been be- 
fore, the valiant leader of the chivalry of England, 
bearing your resistless banner into the very heart of 
the battie." 

" Ay, talk of these tilings, boy — talk of them as 
long as thou wilt ! " exclaimed the earl, as a gleam 
of proud triumph seemed shining in his eyes. " I 
was not always as I am. There hath been many a 
hard fought field wherein my spear and curtle-axe 
have done notable service. Those were glorious 
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days, — those were gallant scenes. The neighing of 
the war steed, as he rusheth to the conflict at the 
piercing cry of the trumpet, soundeth in my ears 
even now, — and the waving pennons, and the glit- 
tering lances, and the resistless rush of knights and 
men-at-arms, again return to mine eyes. I feel 
stirred in every vein. Methinks I could seek the 
enemy with all the valour of my early manhood, 
and raise the same resounding war cry that hath 
made the fiercest of the battle to rage 'around me 
wherever I passed." 

** Ay, that could you, my lord, I would wager 
my life on it!" cried the page, delighted beyond 
measure to notice such a humour in the earl. 
<< England hath still enemies to subdue — and there 
yet remain for her gallant defenders many hard 
fought fields to be won. Would you remain in in- 
glorious ease when the foes of your country are 
striving for her overthrow, and give yourself up to 
a vain grief when the dangers that threaten the 
land require you to hasten to the rescue? 1 be- 
seech you free yourself from the trammels of your 
sorrow — don your favourite armour — bestride your 
choicest steed — call to your standard the old com- 
panions of your valour, and speed wherever glory 
is to be gained or wrong redressed ; and be assured 
that not only ^all the greatnass of your fame ex- 
ceed your former reputation, wherever your name 
c»n be heard, but that you shall enjoy such con- 
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tent, such marvellous comfort, and such wonderful 
sweet happiness, as have never visited you all your 
life before.*' 

<< Ah boy, thou knowest nothing of what I have 
endured/* answered the Lord Urban, and to his 
companion's exceeding discontentation, manifestly 
in as complete a sadness as ever. ^^ Thou speakest 
in entire ignorance, else wouldstthou have refrained 
from so perfect a mockery as speaking to me of 
happiness. Be sure, that were 1 not held to this 
spot by a chain, from which nought but the grave 
can release me, long ere this I would have sought 
in the thickest of the enemy a death, by which my 
name might obtain that honour which hath been 
denied to my life. Comfort ! " exclaimed he, in 
tones scarce articulate, as he let go the hand he had 
held so long. ^< Prythee, speak not to me such a 
word again ; " and so saying, he rose from his seat, 
and slowly traced his way out of the chamber. 

Bertram gazed after him, with eyes full of the 
tenderest solicitude, and remained for some mo- 
ments after his lord had disappeared, in a deep 
reverie of thought. 

It may be taken as an invariable truth, that a 
truly honourable mind is ever a confiding one, and 
taketh every fair appearance to be what it resembles. 
Doubt and suspicioji belong only to the meaner 
sort. Those whose intentions are thoroughly honest 
put the fullest confidence in the dealings of their 
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associates; and, when once opinion getteth to be 
fixed in them of an another's worthiness, a prejudi- 
cial thought finds such difficulty of entrance to their 
unsuspecting minds, that it requireth some extra- 
ordinary evidence before it will be entertained. 
Thus was it with this youth. Of his lord's nobility 
of character he had formed so strong a conviction, 
from what he had heard and seen of him, that such 
a thing as suspecting him of a dishonourable action, 
was utterly beyond the bounds of possibility ; there- 
fore, all the Earl's self-accusations and dark allu- 
sions the other could only treat in the manner 
already described, as distempered fantasies arising 
from the gloomy melancholy in which he had 
indulged, as the page had heard, since the death of 
his Countess. 

And thus it went on for many months, the faith- 
ful Bertram striving all he could to win the Earl 
from the terrible sorrow with which, as it seemed to 
him, his lord was afflicted; and ever imagining he 
was succeeding in his endeavours, till some violent 
fit of frenzy would make its appearance in the 
object of his grateful love, and prove how little he 
had gained by his afiectionate painstaking. He 
had observed, with some marvelling, that when he 
had left the Earl for any length of time in the 
chamber that served for his library, on his return 
he was sure to find him, either gloomily abstracted, 
or in some violent excitement Sometimes, long 
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fits of dreadful sJ^f-reproach would follow, and at 
others, he would fiercely insist he had done a right 
thing. In the end, he was sUre to relapse into his 
customary sadness, from which it was with exceed- 
ing difficulty he was thoroughly roused. It chanced 
to hap, that wanting Lord de la Pole on one occa- 
sion, to acquaint him with something he had forgot, 
Bertram returned to the library, where he had left 
him a few minutes since, and not finding him there, 
there waited, believing the Earl had retired to his 
bed-chamber. 

Finding his lord's stay was longer than he anti- 
cipated, he took up a book and sat himself down. 
He had not been long engaged in reading, when he 
heard a noise close to him, and glancing towards 
the spot whence it proceeded, to his exceeding won- 
der,, beheld a portion of the book-case open like a 
door, and immediately after, the Earl enter the 
chamber by its means, and close it carefully after 
him. It was manifest the Lord Urban had no 
expectation of finding his page where he was at that 
time; for, on the instant he caught sight of him, he 
started with a sudden exclamation of surprise, and 
his look was angry, and his manner more severe 
towards Bertram than ever the youth had known 
it to be. 

" How darest thou come here unbid ? " exclaimed 
the Earl, as witib folded arms he regarded his youth- 
ful companion with a stem scrutiny. '' Dost seek 
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to pry into my secret ? Have I then all this time 
been but encouraging a pitiful spy, who laboureth to 
thrust his curiousness into my most hidden af- 
fairs, that he might betray me to the world ?" 

" My lord ! my lord I believe me, I never enter- 
tained so base a thought," replied the page, much 
afiPected his lord should think so ill of him. 

^* Wilt promise never to divulge what thou hast 
seen?" enquired the Lord de la Pole, with in- 
creased earnestness. 

" In very truth, my lord, I never should have 
mentioned it to any person living if I thought you 
so desired," said the other. 

<< Swear it !" cried the Earl, suddenly grasping his 
companion firmly by the wrist, seemingly violently 
agitated. ^^ Down on thy knees and swear by all 
thy hopes of happiness here and hereafter, thou wilt 
hint to none there is other entrance to this 
chamber save those with which all are acquainted." 
The page knelt as he was desired, and repeated, as 
his companion stood sternly over him, the form of 
the oath he was required to take. 

" As heaven is my witness, you need no oaths to 
bind me to your will," urgently exclaimed the youth. 

The Earl appeared scarcely satisfied even by this 
solemn security he had exacted. He was still 
showing most imdeniable signs he was terribly in- 
fluenced by some dark passion, for anger flashed 
from his eyes, and distrust appeared in every feature 
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of his countenance; his breathing was hard and 
loud, and at every gasp of breath his breast heaved 
as though it would force its fastenings. 

" Be assured, my lord, I am your obedient poor 
servant, and would die rather than betray any 
secret you might entrust me with," continued the 
other. " But it grieveth me to the heart you should 
think so ill of me. I could bear anything rather 
than you should doubt of my entire allegiance. 
Other friend than you I have none in the wide 
world, and therefore what could induce me to play 
the traitor to your confidence. I beseech you, my 
lord, put away so ungracious a thought As I trust 
in God's mercy, I have done nought to merit it" 

" Well, well, boy, perchance I have been too 
hasty," replied the Earl, somewhat moved by the 
touching earnestness of the youth's q>eech. «< But 
never stay in this chamber, even for a minute, when 
I am not present I should have told thee of this, 
my desire, sooner, but it never struck me there 
would be necessity for it" 

The promise was cheerfully made, and the Lord 
Urban's customary kindness returning all trace of 
inpleasantness speedily vanished from both. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Should we disdain our vines because they sprout 
Before their time ? Or young men if they strove 
Beyond their readi? No ; vines that bloom and spread 
Do promise fruit, and young men Uiat are wild 
In age grow wise. 

Gbeenk. 

Chloris, farewell ! I now must go, 

For if with thee I longer stay, 
Thy eyes prevail upon me so 

I shall prove blind and lose my way. 
Fame of thy beauty and thy youth. 

Among the rest me hither brought : 
Finding this fame fell short of truth 

Made me stay longer than I thought 

Waller. 

Prince Henry, Where shall we take a purse to-morrow, 
Jack? 

FaUtaff, Where thou wilt lad. I 'U make one ; an I do not, 
call me a villain and baffle me. 

Shakspea&s. 

The best room at the Crown Inn at Oxford was 
filled with noisy boisterous students, most of whom 
were seated at a long table covered with drinking 
vessels, at the top of which was no other person than 
William Shakspeare, for whom, indeed, all had 
assembled. The two scholars that had been his 
fellow travellers in the wa^on, spread amongst 
their acquaintance of their different colleges, the 

VOL* III. K 
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fame of the young countryman who had so charmed 
them with his eloquent sweet rhetoriC) and this pre- 
sently brought whole companies of students to see 
this marvellous person. They were so delighted 
with his ready wit and admirable perfect know- 
ledge of all manner of subjects, that they increased 
his reputation so over the university, the dwelling 
of John D'Avenant, large as it was, could scarce 
contain the wonderful great press of guests that 
flocked into it. Doubtless this made the cause of 
such famous custom to be in especial liking with 
mine host — but independent of these considerations, 
he could not help relishing his guests society, it was 
so full of cheerful ease and pleasant humour; and 
as for mine hostess, if there existeth any language 
in a pair of lustrous dark eyes, she did discourse to 
him right eloquently of the favour in which he was 
held by her. 

Doubtless these latter would gladly enough have 
kept their young guest where he was, but he had 
expressed his detennination to start for London the 
following morning, and this becoming known, the 
scholars must needs give him a parting entertain- 
ment, and therefore were they crammed so thick 
in that chamber. Divers were thronging up to the 
head of the table, wine cup in hand, to pledge him, 
and there was a monstrous shaking of hands and 
shouting of good will ; others were talking across 
the table, or leaning over others to claim the atten*^ 
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tion of a distant fellow student Mistress lyAve- 
nant was attending to her numerous guests as well 
as she could, now listening with pretty coquetry as 
one of the mad youths retained her by the hand, as 
he whispered something in her ear, which was sure 
to be followed by a box of his own from the comely 
woman, tfaou^ not one that argued any great spite- 
fulness, and the offender would laugh as if he had 
performed some exquisite mischief; and presently 
answering the numberless sweet compliments, which 
poured on her from every side, with some sprightly 
jesting speech, which appeared to put every hearer 
into a sudden €xtacy. 

A party had got hold of her husband in a comer, 
and were trying him with all die forms of pleading 
used in a court of justice, and he appeared to take 
the jest very pleasantly, defending himself with whal 
wit he had, and leaving his case to the merciful 
consideration of his judges. Another party in 
another comer were dancing of a measwe to their 
own singing. Such a curious hum of voices surely 
hatfa rarely been heard before. Sometimes the 
speeches were in Latin, and at others English. 
Here was shouted the fag end of a macaronic verse, 
there the well known burthen of a popular ballad ; 
and this was mingled with a din of cries for more 
wine to the drawers ; a knocking of cups and flasks 
to . attract the attention of their companions, and 

£2 
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peals of laughter so long and loud it would often 
out-drown every other noise. 

<'Will Shakspeare! Will Shakqpearer bawled 
several of the revellers at the table. 

<^ What wouldst, my hearts of oak V replied their 
companion, almost hid amongst the throng of 
laughing, riotous scholars, who had lefk their seats 
the better to enjoy his admirable jests. 

^< Prythee heed not those knaves of BalioV said 
a round faced stout little fellow at Ms elbow, who 
made lumself the noisiest and merriest of the whole 
party. 

<< < Knaves of Baliol,' thou Brazen-nose cali^" ex- 
claimed, from the other end of the table^ a tall youth 
with long hair, and a nose that served his associates 
as a peg to hang their jests upon, it was of so un- 
usual a length. '^ Away with thee, thou cinnamon 
rogue ! What^ because thou art a lord, shalt thou 
call names? Though thou lookest so merry, thou 
art but a sorry lord. I would carve a lord out of 
a piece of ginger, and he should give a nobler 
flavour to a bowl of toast and ale, than wouldst thou 
to a butt of malmsey." 

^' Out on thee," replied the young nobleman. 
^^ Truly thou art a famous carver, for thou hast 
carved thy nose to a fine point. I would I could 
say as much for thy wit : and thou hast monstrous 
need of ginger, for there shall be found more savour 
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ia a dry buiscuit than can be got out of thee after 
ever such presang." 

^ Nay, press him not too hard, I prythee/' said 
another, whose face appeared as red as though it 
would have outglowed the rising sun. ^ At so 
social a meeting I should not like to see any bones 
broke.** 

"What dost say, thou salamander?' cried the 
scholar of Baliol somewhat incensed at this sly 
allusion to his poorness of flesh. " Go and cool thy 
red hot aspect in the river, it causeth the whole 
place to feel like an oven, it bumeth so terribly." 

" As I live he will make the place too hot to hold 
thee, anon,'* observed a companion, mischievously. 
"'If thou wouldst not have us all roasted alive, blow 
not on him good Martlemas." 

" Pooh," exclaimed he of the red face. " The 
nose of such a bellows must needs carry too small a 
wind to inflame me/' 

" My nose in Ay teeth, fellow !" cned Master 
Martlemas, in a rage. 

" I thank thee very heartily, but I want not so 
delicate a toothpick," drily replied the other, to the 
infinite amusement of his companions. 

" O my lifo) have I got amongst a party of cun- 
ning limners, my masters." Here, exclaimed 
William Shakspeare, good humouredly. " Never 
saw I sueh cleverness in taking off features." The 
laughter which followed this conceit, restored every 
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one to an amicable jdeasantness on Ihe instant; 
but such choice spirits could never keep together a 
moment, without a trial of their young wits, and 
therefore no opportunities were allowed to pass in 
which one could aim his weapon at another. 

<* Sweet Mistress D' Avenant ! " whispered a hand* 
some youth, as he caught his hostess round the 
waist a^she was passing him. <^ By those two lus- 
trous stars of love, I swear I have a most infinite 
afiection for thee. Contrive for me a private meet* 
ing, I wiU give thee good proof of it." 

<< Canary, did you say, my lord?^ enquired the 
pretty woman aloud, with a provoking indi£Eerent 
aspect, as she glided out of his embrace — ^much to 
the dissatisfaction of the enamoured noble. 

<^ Hither my delectable dainty, Hebe!'' cried 
another dose at hand. ^ Brew us another pottle 
of Sack, and look thy sweetest Ihe while — I warrant 
it shall want jio sugar." 

<< Cf my word, I would it were so, Master Lamp- 
rey," said Mistress lyAvenant archly. ^ I could 
make conserves with little trouble and small ex- 
pense ; and who knows but in time I should attain 
to such exceeding skill in the producing of sweet 
subtleties, I might have an Oxford scholar or two 
done in sugar." 

<< Make choice of me, 1 prythee, for thy first ex- 
periment," murmured one at her elbow. ^ I would 
give thy tempting lips most delicious entertainment," 
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^< Methinks you are sweet enough upon me as it 
18,^ replied the pretty hostess, in the same merry 
humour. <* But I oare not to make a trial of you 
pronded you allow yourself— as it is necessary in 
such cases— to sinuner over a good fire till you are 
reduced to a proper oonnstence, and I have scum 
off of you every portion of what grossness you have." 
This speech was followed by the hearty laughing 
of all within hearing of it, for the person to whom 
it was addressed was far stouter of flesh than any 
in the room — indeed, he was of a singular corpu- 
lence for his years. 

<< Prisoner at the bar !" cried one, with a &mous 
mock seriousness, who acted as judge in the little 
court who had been trying their host <^ After a 
long and most impartial trial, you have been oon«- 
demned by a jury of gx)od men and true^ on the 
testimony of divers most approved witnesses, whose 
evidence hath not been shaken one tittle by your 
defence, to be a most notorious traitor and horrible 
offender against a certain very just and proper law, 
made and provided for the express comfort of tlus 
good city of Oxford — to wit, that all the comeliest 
damsels within a circuit of five miles more or less, 
are and ever must be wards of the very worshipful 
the scholars of the University, with whom can no 
man living contract a marriage, without first ob- 
taining their priiaty and consent You John 
P*Avenani| have dared wickedly to seek after the 
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truly excellentest fairest creature that ever deserved 
to be in such covetable wardship, and with a most 
monstrous horrible yillainy that all honest men 
must needs stand aghast at, you have taken her to 
wife against the law aforesaid, and against the in- 
clinations of divers honourable members of the very 
worshipful gentlemen scholars, who desired her for 
their own particular delectation. 

*< Silence in the court there I" shouted the judge 
as if in a terrible seriousness, for many were taking 
the jest very merrily. "Master Attorney I am 
shocked to see you so behave yourself at so awful a 
moment" 

" My lord, I humbly beg pardon," answered a 
merry varlet, who seemed to be doing all he could 
to keep in his laughing ; but the jests and mirthful 
behaviour of certain of the jury and his brother 
counsellors, were such as might provoke the mirth 
of a more serious man. 

"Prisoner at the bar!" continued the judge, 
waxing more ludicrously solemn as he proceeded. 
" It becometh to be now my painful duty to pass 
on you your sentence. Hope not for mercy, for, 
metiiinks, guilt such as yours ought to expect none. 
I grieve to see so young a person, and one of other- 
wise good character, take to the doing of so insuffer- 
able an offence. But it is evident you have lacked 
good counsel abominablyj» Had you sought myself^ 
now, previous to your marriage with that exquisite 
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sweet creature, I doubt not it would have been to 
both our contents. I would have paved the way 
for your obtaining your honest desires, in such a 
manner that you should have done nothing un- 
lawful. 

" Master Attorney ! " cried the judge, with a 
notable grave dignity, as a roar of laughter broke 
from that unlawyer-looking person, << see I any 
more of this unseemly conduct, I'll commit you for 
contempt." Then he added, turning to the culprit, 
who strove all he could to keep a serious counte- 
nance, though with but an imperfect success. 
^^ John D'Avenant, it would be but a proper 
punishment of your horrible crime to pass on you 
the extreme sentence of the law, but in consider- 
ation of this being your first offence, and out of 
regard for your youth and inexperience, I make 
this your sentence — ^Your wife shall be kissed before 
your face, and you shall yourself appoint the per* 
son to execute that punishment Officers, keep 
fast the doors.'* 

In a moment some hastened to prevent Mistress 
D'Avencmt's escape, and others crowded round her 
husband, recommending themselves as capital exe- 
cutioners who whould do their office neatly, with 
as little pain as need be. The uproar of voices was 
greater than ever, and nothing but shouting and 
laughing prevailed all over the chamber. The young 

e3 
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husband) who was rather of a more careless idle 
humour than was proper for one in his vocation, 
though he never took so much heed of his hand- 
some wife as was necessary, liked not these wild 
scholars to be over familiar with her, and he WDuld, 
if he could, have done away with the sentence ; but 
he knew full well the sort of characters he had to 
deal with, and that there was nothing for it but to 
submit with a good grace. A thought suggested 
itself to him that it was better his wife should be 
caressed by a stranger who was not like to see her 
again, than by one who would remain in the ueigh-^ 
bourhood, and might perchance seek opportunities 
for obtaining a repetition of such pleasure — there- 
fore, to the importunities of those by whom he was 
surrounded he presently named William Shak- 
speare as the person who should fulfil the sentence. 
Amid all this din and very Babel-like confusion 
of tongues, the young traveller had been engaged 
in an interesting xiiscussion with one or two kindred 
minds he had discovered amongst the mass, but 
when he was called on to do the duty assigned 
him, he rose nothing loath, and entered into the 
spirit of the jest very readily. In a very short time 
the busy laughing scholars cleared the table for to 
be the place of execution, and a certain divinity 
student there present, was appointed to be the 
prisoner's ghostly comforter, and to preach a ser* 
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mon on the subject, for the edification of all pre* 
sent — at the conclusion of which the sentence was 
to be carried into effect. 

** Truly, my masters, these are most sad doings," 
exclaimed Mistress D* Avenant, who was fast held by 
two young men, who took upon themselves the 
duty of constables. ** I marvel you should behave 
so uncivily against a poor woman who hath done 
no ill to any of you." Thereupon, the judge very 
gravely told her that the course of justice must not 
be perverted for the favouring of any individual ; 
and the preacher commenced a famous lecture on 
the duty every person oweth to those put in autho- 
rity over them.^ In tiiis way she was brought to 
stand in the centre of the table— her husband at 
a short distance, also held by two scholars, with the 
preacher at his elbow, bidding him repent of his 
sins for his time .was come — William Shakspeare 
close by, gravely asking of his pardon, swearing he 
bore him no malice, but did his terrible office 
because he was bound by his duty so to do; and 
the judges, assisted by the sherifis and constables 
that stood upon the stools round the table, were 
commanding silence from their riotous mad-cap' 
companions on the floor. 

Then the preacher began his sermon, and such a 
sermon as he then delivered had never been heard 
there or any where else. He started with endeavour- 
ing to prove the necessity there was for the further- 
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ance of the public morals, that learned persons 
should possess and keep in their charge all comely 
maidens of a tender age, — for they being wiser than 
any other class, had alone the discretion necessary 
for the proper bringing up of such gentle creatures. 
No doctrine was ever conridered half so orthodox; 
but the preacher seemed inclined to put it beyond 
the possibility of cavil, for he presently feU to quoting 
divers of the Fathers — brought forward long pas- 
sages from the writings of the most famous theo- 
logians, and referred to what had been laid down 
on the subject by the Council of Trent, and in 
various bulls published by the most influential of 
the Romish pontiffii; and this was done with so 
earnest a seriousness, that many did imagine that 
such tilings had ^realty been said and written. 

^^ Oh, fine preacher !" cried one. 

<< Thou shalt be a bishop, Sir Topas !" exclaimed 
another. 

^^ Marry, thou wouldst convert a dead Indian, 
thou speakest so movingly,'' added a third. Others 
compared him to Peter the Hermit, and some ques- 
tioned him, how he stood afiPected towards martyr- 
dom — he appeared so fit for it But the preacher 
went on as gravely as he could, and then alluded to 
the unhappy man who had fallen under the ven- 
geance of offended justice, and be^ed the prayers 
of all good Christians in his behalf, seeing that he 
was about making amends for the wrong he had 
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done, through punishment by the secular arm. 
Then he recommended the culprit to their chari- 
table thoughts with such a monstrous earnestness — 
drawing so pitiful a picture of the terrible sufferings 
he was about to undergo — that the hearers fell to 
wailing and weeping most woefully. 

^^ Alack, that any man should come to so miser- 
able an end P moaned Master Lamprey. 

^^ And one that sold such brave liquor too ! " cried 
Master Martlemas, in still more doleful accents. 

llien the preacher concluded with a famous ex- 
hortation to his auditory ever to bear in ndnd the 
notable example now set before them'; and having 
gained from the culprit that he confessed the justice 
of his sentence, and was ready to meet his punish- 
ment, master sheriff called forward the executioner 
to do his duty without delay; whereupon William 
Shakspeare readily stepped up to Mistress D'Ave- 
nant, who looked as though she had not made up 
her mind whether to make a struggle or take the 
matter quietly. 

^ I pray you, most sweet hostess, to pardon this 
my compulsory duty," said the executioner, as se- 
riously as any of them. *< I assure you, were I not 
bound by a superior power, I would not do it — >at 
least I would not do it so publickly — I would spare 
you all this painful exposure. I would, believe me.'' 
^ Away with you ! O' my word, 'tis a shame 
you should play such a jest upon me," answered 
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Mistress lyAyenant, as she made some shew of 
struggling, but it was of so slight a sort that very 
little sufficed to overcome it, and the next minute 
every one had demonstration the awful sentence of 
the law had been carried into effect This was 
followed by shouts of triumph from some, and cries 
of condolence by others, to the now liberated hus- 
band and wife ; and, in a short time after, the whole 
party again found their places at the table, and 
were jesting, drinking, and laughing as famously as 
ever. Mistress IVAvenant scolded her partner 
right eloquently, for allowing of such scandalous be- 
haviour, and mine host assured her he would gladly 
have helped it if he could : but she did not seem 
to be quite comforted with such excuses — for all 
which, it was confidently believed by some, she was 
not the least pleased of the company. 

All at once there was a great cry for William 
Shakspeare to sing them a song. This he had 
already done several times, so much to the delight 
of his hearers, that they seemed as though they 
could never have enough of such delicious min- 
strelsy; nevertheless they promised, would he favour 
them with one more, they would be content After 
requesting their indulgence for a simple ditty — ^the 
only thing he could at the present moment call to 
his mind — he sang the following verses; the noisy 
scholars the whilst hushed to as complete a peace 
as if none were in the chamber. 
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A SONG OF FRIENDSHIP. 

*' Sweet friends ! let Pleasure's social law, 

Our souls to genial thoughts dispose, 
For life*s rich stream doth freely thaw. 

And bloom and sun smile where it flows. 
*Ti8 now with us the budding May, 

From nature's bank let*8 freely borrow, — 
Around our maypole dance to-day, 

Our fates may make us pipe to-morrow. 

«< Dear friends ! the rosy mom is ours 

To sport away : the hunt is up ! 
But crown your game with twin-like flowers — 

The brimming heart and brimming cup. 
Now Phoebus glows through, all the east, 

And joy, our lord, hath banish'd sorrow ; 
Then haste to take his welcome feast — 

Our fates may make us fast to-morrow. 

** Brave friends 1 let Time no vantage gain. 

Entrench your camp, your wants provide ; 
Whilst Youth and Love your fight sustain. 

You may for years his siege abide. 
As friendly looks shed round their light, 

From star or moon you need not borrow ; 
Enjoy them while they shine to-night — 

Our fates nuiy quench their beams to-morrow.** 

Universal were the plaudits which followed the 
conclusion of William Shakspeare's singing, and 
well deserved were they too, out of all doubt; for 
in the belief that this was the last night he should 
see the fnendly company around him, he put such 
expression into the words as could have been pro- 
duced by no other. Perchance the greater portion 
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of his new acquaintances saw in him only an ex- 
ceeding pleasant person, bat be was regarded in a 
mucb more brilliant ligbt by some two or three 
present; whom, with that unerring sympathy which 
leadeth great minds to their fellows, he had singled 
out from their more noisy companions, to shew to 
them somewhat of his true nature. As they listened 
to the thrilling eloquence of his language, and per- 
ceived how pregnant it was with new and profound 
meanings, they did marvel exceedingly; and as the 
natural nobility of the man developed itself before 
their amazed glances, there entered into their hearts 
a loving reverence — ^the worship of true greatness 
among kindred natures— they had never felt during 
their whole lives. It was tax into the evening be* 
fore the party broke up, and it ended with abun- 
dance of noisy good wishes from the thoughtless 
many ; and earnest hopes of again meeting, from 
the discerning few. 

When the young traveller rose in the morning to 
continue his journey, he found Mistress D' Avenant 
in a chamber by herself, putting his things together 
ready for his taking with lum. She was a woman 
as far superior in mental as she was in personal 
endowments to persons in her sphere of life; for 
her natural strong mind had been carefully culti- 
vated ; and possessed of such gifts, she was the very 
sort of woman that would most appreciate a man so 
prodigally garnished with admirable qualities as was 
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her youthful guest Her marriage had not been one 
pf affection, and her husband quickly proved him- 
self a person whose weakness of character she could 
hold in no esteem. Her superior intellect soon 
exerted its proper influence, which he very readily 
acknowledged, leaving his affidrs to her entire ma- 
nagement, whilst he sought for nothing but the 
enjoyment of his IhoughUess pleasures; but such 
conduct still more lessened her respect of him ; and 
when she beheld the manly disposition of William 
Shakspeare, and caught glimpses of the marvellous 
noble mind with which it was accompanied, she 
could not help wishing Heaven had blessed her 
with so choice a husband. As for the young tra- 
veller, he could not avoid seeing and admiring the 
extraordinary capadty his beautiful hostess evinced 
in such converse as he had with her, and the ex- 
treme perfectness with which she fulfilled her house- 
hold duties ; and more than once he found himself 
making comparisons between such estimableness, 
and the neglectful and obstinate behaving of his 
vain and ignomn^ wife, whereby the latter's unwor- 
thiness was shewn in most glaring colours. At the 
end, he would grieve he had not met with so ex<^ 
cellent rare a partner as had John D^Avenant. 

Having now been staying at the Crown several 
days, on a footing of the completest intimacy, he 
had ample opportunity for increasing the admirar 
tion be felt for his charming hostess ; and she getting 
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more knowledge of his notable excellence^ laid 
herself out to please him as much as she could. It 
was a dangerous situation for two young persons, so 
admirably gifted in mind and person, and so un* 
happily accommodated in marriage, to be placed 
in. Each could not help desiring to be well es* 
teemed of the other, as the best token they could 
have of theif own worthiness;* and neither could 
ayoid holding the other first in their esteem, their 
qualities were so much more estimable than those 
of any person of their acquaintance. Both had 
had but little sleep this last night, through con- 
tinual thinking of the approaching separation ; and, 
earlier than usual. Mistress D^Avenant left her 
husband sleeping off the effects of his evening 
revelling, to prepare for the departure of her youth- 
ful guest. When the latter made his appear- 
ance before her, there was a tear upon the long 
lashes of her dark eyes, but she speedily commenced 
affecting her customary cheerfulness; and he too^ 
merely addressed her «nth his ordinary gallantry ; 
yet, in their hearts the while, them were feelings as 
different to their outward conduct, as is light to 
-darkness. 

For all this show of indifference, neither could 
conceal from the other the extent to which they 
were feigning. The trifling speech ^ich kept so 
carefully to all manner of matters of little moment, 
as it had never done before, grew less and less, and 
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then came to brief sentences, spoken with tremu- 
lousnessy till, for a time^ words would fail them 
altogether; and the careless manner of their be- 
haviour, gradually left them for an evident restless- 
ness, and such listless doing of their occupations^ 
as bore witness to the extreme confusion of their 
thoughts and feelings. Mistress D'Avenant was 
putting the last kn6t to the little bundle of things 
her companion had brought with him, and she was 
engaged upon it with so extraordinary a care, pull- 
ing it to a proper tightness, and smoothing the folds 
of the bundle, as though she could never satisfy 
herself with her work; and William Shakspeare 
dose beside her, was putting on his left-hand glove, 
so deliberately, and with such prodigious heed that 
every finger should fit well into the leather, as if 
such a thing was an affidr only to be attempted with 
the attentiveness of a matter of vital importance. 
As these things were doings their hearts were beat- 
ing high and wildly, and each felt the scarce en- 
durable struggle of the pgwerfullest impulses. of 
humanity labouring for a free existence. ^< Well, 
this must needs do," said Mistress D'Avenant, with 
a great effort, as she placed the little bundle neac 
her guest 

" Oh, it will do exceeding well," gratefully re- 
plied he, giving it a hasty glance. He appeared to 
have got his glove on to his liking, or rather, he 
thought like his fair companion, the time was now 
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oome for action. He held out his ungloved hand 
before her, and forced a faint smile into his hand- 
some countenance. 

** It is full time I should be on my journey/' he 
added, hurriedly ; « so now I must take my leave of 
you.'' She seized his hand with a very desperate 
ffBB^ as it were, her own trembling all the while ; 
and looked up into his eyes with a glance, whereof 
the expression baffleth all my powers of description 
— it was so imploringly tender. He continued, « I 
cannot attempt to thank you for the very boon^ul 
sweet kindness you have shown unto me, since it 
hath been my good hap to dwell beneath &is roof; 
but, believe me, the memory of it cannot pass 
away, a»long as my grateful nature beareth any 
token of thought, feeling and life." 

" Oh, sir, methinks it scarce deserveth any men- 
tion," replied his beautiful hostess, with such em- 
phasis, as words have only when they come direct 
from the heart, <^ Had I been a thousand times 
more attentive to your desires, I could not, in mine 
own opinion, have done for you one half sufficient. 
But you are going. I just begin to learn how to 
appreciate your inestimable excellences, when you 
hurry yourself away; and, perchance, I may never 
have sight of you again." 

" O my life, sweet Mistress D'Avenant, I will 
not allow that to be, for my own sake !" exclaimed 
her companion. << Be assured, I know the infinite 
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worih of Uie treasure I leave behind me too well, ,* 
to neglect it: and of whatever I most covet of. 
Fortmie, a speedy return to, and a long continuance 
of your generous behaviour, have the first plape.^^ 
My only fear is, my poor name may be too speedily 
forgotten.'' 

<< Never, Master Shakspeare !" cried the beauti- 
ful woman, earnestly, << truly I must be dead to every 
sense of goodness, when my memory faileth me 
on so goodly a subject Believe me, in future 
times, I will look back upon the days I have known 
you as the very sunniest of my existence; and 
might I have any hope of such enjoyment again, I 
could endure my miserable state with a proper 
patience. Go, sweet sir, since it must needs be. I 
mistake you, hugely, if you can think ill of me at 
my now adding, you take with you all that I can 
deem of most sterling preciousness in this world." 

<^ Dear Mistress D'Avenant ! assure yourself I 
will essay all means to deserve such honourable 
opinion," replied he, much touched by this proof of 
confidence in his integrity ; ^^ what my feelings are 
for you I cannot trust myself to express; and yet 
nothing is so true as that their whole tendency is to 
hold you as a pattern of everything that is noblest 
in woman." 

Thus parted the youthful Shakspeare and the 
lovely Mistress D'Avenant; and soon after he was 
once more a traveHer, trudging his way manfully 
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along the high road with his little burthen on his 
shoulder — his thoughts looking towards Oxford and 
hi^ steps directed in the way of London. Ditherto 
Ms journey had been productive of infinite profit to 
him in getting acquainted with the humotursof men — 
his favourite study; but his stay at the great uni- 
versity had been prodigiously to his entertainment, 
for he visited every college, and examined every 
building, with an especial veneration for their 
learned character, and a particular delight in their 
historical associations. As he proceeded on his 
journey his mind dwelt delightedly on the events of 
the preceding days, till it, at last, fixed itself with a 
truly marvellous pleasure, on the handsome young 
hostess of the Crown Inn. He could not have 
avoided observing how unsuitable to such a woman 
was her husband ; and it was too apparent to him 
that her situation was far from pleasing to her. To 
be as tenderly esteemed of so admirable a creature, 
as she had given him reason to believe he was, gave 
him with an inexpressible sweet pleasure, a peculiar 
pride in himself, for he — in .the true spirit of noble- 
ness which influences the high-minded man i^en 
he findeth himself beloved by a worthy woman — 
looked upon it as the chiefest honour his humanity 
could attain ; and, beyond all doubting, there is no^ 
thing of which true manhood should be so proud ; 
and when, as in this instance, a woman, so unhap- 
pily circumstanced, sheweth herself to be above all 
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petty prejudices and selfidb cares, and declareth her 
feelings in fullest confidenoe, believing their cause 
and their tendency to be too exalted to produce any 
base conclusions, the man must be a disgrace to the 
name he bears, if he do not feel himself as proud a 
creature as may be found in the whole ivorld. 

A being so well^sposed as was William Shak« 
speare, most assuredly would appreciate such conduct 
at a price beyond all telling. Now, filled as he was 
by the thrilling impulses of early manhood, when 
a sympathy for what is loveable stirs in every vein, 
be was peculiarly open to favourable impressions 
from the other sex, but his sense of good which so 
completely had the custody of his affections, ex* 
erted over him a higher power, and were directed to . 
better purposes, than could any mere admiration ; 
and whilst it threw open his mind and heart to 
chamber worthily the excellence of beauty, it kept 
for them there a still more honourable lodging f(»r the 
beauty of excellence. He felt, the whilst, a motive 
free from selfish considerations, for hitherto he had 
sought but for to raise himself and those belonging 
to him ; but now he would seek his exaltation rather 
as a pedestal to place another's goodness at its 
summit. Mistress d'Avenant in her avowal, had 
exhibited that fearlessness, which those only know, 
who, whatever maybe their situation, are under the 
noblest influences. A meaner nature so circum- 
stanced would have sought to hide her feelings, and 
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exhausted the artillery of feminine dissimulation 
ere she would have allowed them to be known ; but 
in such a disposition, those feelings would have 
argued a weakness and, perchance, have led to a 
crime, whilst in the other, they were an undeniable 
evidence of strength, and, more than any other 
thing, would have induced to virtue. 

It is more than idle for any to assert that a 
married woman to love any man save her partner, 
b not to be tolerated under any circumstances, for 
where she is ill-matched, there cannot be so nota- 
ble a way to keep her to the proper duties of good 
wifehood, than to place her affections in so honour- 
able a quarter, she must needs know that only by 
the most excellent behaviour can she be held in 
such esteem there as she dedres— whereof the con- 
sequence must be, she will bear with the himiours of 
a bad husband, and shew a cheerful endurance of 
her unhappy fate influenced by the gladdening hope 
of gaining what she most covets. Deprived of so 
comfortable a stimulus the chances are the unhappy 
wife would sink into a miserable apathy, or in dis- 
gust of her condition would easily become the prey 
of any dishonest artifices that might be directed 
against her by a pretended lovpr. Mayhap some 
may say such ennobling love so produced is rarely 
to be found, but I place my faith too strongly on the 
honourableness of woman, to doubt it would be 
familiar enough, were men to be met with of suf- 
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ficient worthiness to call it into more frequent ex- 
istence. At least, such was the affection with which 
Mistress D'Avenant regarded the youthful Shak- 
speare, and the latter entertained it as of such a sort, 
and fully resolved it should so continue, if its last- 
ing depended on his efforts to deserve it 

His thoughts very profitably employed, the young 
traveller pursued his journey. The waggon had 
gone too far to be overtaken by his walking, and 
though he was passed, or came up to divers car- 
riers laden with, packages of all kinds, his expenses 
had already so diminished his means, that he found 
himself unable to purchase a sitting in any of their 
carts, without leaving himself penniless ere his 
journey was finished. Indeed, as it was, by the 
time he reached Uxbridge, when he had paid his 
bill for lodging, he started in the morning with his 
purse emptied of the last coin. This was a disco- 
very that would have come exceeding unpleasantly 
to many in a like situation with himself, for he was 
$till a good distance from his destination and no- 
thing wherewith to get him bed or board when he 
there arrived ; but with the eager hope of youth, 
he trudged along in high spirits, fully convinced 
he had but to shew himself to the elder Bur- 
bage, and his old acquaintance would welcome him 
with all proper heartiness. 

As he was trudging manfully along, and had got 

VOL. III. F 
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within a mile or so of Tyburn, he came up to three 
men dressed with some appearance of respectability, 
who seemed to be comporting of themselves very 
merrily. The one was a stout fellow with a bold 
swaggering and an impudent daring look with him, 
his face pimpled, and his nose of a somewhat promi- 
nent redness about the top of it. He was attired in 
an old plum-coloured yelyet doublet — stained down 
the front, as if with wine — ^his hose were scarlet, 
though the tint was fading through dirt and age ; 
and his trunks had been of an orange tawney, but 
by this time they were nigher of ja sad colour. He 
wore roses in his shoes, but they looked as though 
they had grown in a chimney, and his hat was of 
that sort that are distinguished by a high crown, but 
a spectator might look as high as the skies and yet 
see no crown of suiy kind. His companiiMis were gar- 
mented in no better fashion — one of whom, was 
a blear«eyed youth, with a famous large mouth, 
drawn on one side as though he had been in the 
habit of bidng round a comer ; and the other was^ 
chi<3fly noticeable, for a ^ort, 0tiSy red beard, that 
stood out of his chin like a broken brick hanging 
over an old door-way. For all this, it was evident 
they carried the humour of lords with them. 

^< Ha, truly a good jest. Master Sugarsop,— a 
gQod jest o' my life," cried the first, seeming to be 
in a famous mood for laughing. 
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" Bots on*t !" exclaimed he, with the wry mouth, 
** I see not the jest Captain Sack, and if a jest it be 
I like not the humour on't I promise you." 

" By this hand, my Lord Cinnamon, I meant no 
ofienee in*tl" exclaimed the owner of the red- 
beard, with prodigious earnestness. 

" I like not the humour on't — I like not the 
humour on't," muttered he who had been styled 
Lord Cinnamon, twisting his mouth in a manner as 
though he had a marvellous inclination to bite off 
the end of his left ear. 

" I tell thee, 'tis a most exquisite jest," cried the 
one caQed Captain Sack, laughing out of all mo- 
deration. " What sayst Master Countryman ?" 

The young traveller felt somewhat surprised at 
b^ng appealed to in a matter of which he was en- 
tirely ignorant, but he could not help feeling 
amused at the droll figures of the persons before 
him. 

" I prythee tefl me the jest, and I will say what 
I think of it," replied he. 

" 'Tis no more than thi»," said lihe pimple^-feced 
gentleman, as he very impudently stared the other 
in the face, whilst he cut the youth's purse from his 
girdle, and on the same instant, the other two stood 
on each side of him, with their daggers' points at 
his throat. He saw at a glance resistance was 



<< 'Ifaith, if that be all the jest, I see not much in 
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it," obsenred William Shakspeare, who could not 
resist bis natural tendency even at such a moment. 

<^ Why, how now, and be hanged to thee !" ex> 
claimed the disappointed thief, as he beheld the 
emptiness of the purse he had taken. ^' Dost put 
thy quips upon us ? How darest to come abroad in 
such heathen fashion. 'Slight, 'tis a jest with a 
vengeance ! " 

^< I see not the humour on't — I see not the 
humour on't!" cried his wrymouthed companion, 
seemingly as if he enjoyed his associate's dissatis- 
faction. 

" Nor I either, Jenuny," answered the cut- purse ; 
^< but at least here is better jesting." And there- 
upon he snatched away from the youth his little 
bundle of linen. At this moment, a string of pack- 
horses becoming visible in the road, the three 
thieves made off as fast as they could down a bye 
lane, leaving the young traveller to continue his 
Journey not only without money of any kind, as he 
was before; but without a single thing for his 
wearing, save what he had on his back. 
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CHAPTER V. 

He was a very parfit gentel knight. 

Chaucer. 

There pride dare not approach, nor discord spill 
The league *twixt them, that loyal love hath bound. 

But simple truth and mutual good-will, 
Seeks with sweet peace to salve each other's wound ; 

There faith doth fearless dwell in brazen towere 

And spotless Pleasure builds her sacred bowre. 

Spenser. 

Goe, little Booke ! thyself present, 
As child whose parent is unkent. 
To him that is the President 
Of Nobleness and CJiivalrie : 
And if that envy bark at thee — 
As sure it will — for succour flee 
Under the shadow of his wing. 

Ibid. 

Methinks, it is now high time, the courteous 
reader should know something concerning of the 
two young knights, kinsmen to Sir Marmaduke de 
Largesse, who were left in so sore a strait some 
time since, — Sir Reginald being badly wounded by 
one whom he bad so unjustly regarded as a false 
friend, and Sir Valentine seeming to be still more 
hurt he had done his companion in arms such da- 
magement. Little time was lost in conveying the 
latter to his kinsman's residence, where his loving 
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cousin night and day attended on him better than 
could have done the faithfuUest nurse that ever was 
known. The wounded knight could not be indif- 
ferent to such lovil^ service, and when he was told 
the exact history of his behaviour to their mutual 
fair mistress, he loved him more than ever he had 
done, and on the instant, gave up all pretension to 
her in favour of his friend; but this the latter took 
no advantage of. He remembered the last words 
he had of the poor foundling, and the determina- 
tion they evinced ; and feeling also, that, could he 
succeed in getting her to change her mind, he 
could not with any satisfaction to himself enjoy the 
happiness whereof his friend was deprived, he re- 
solved he would see her no more. As for her, it 
may be sufficient here to say, she was where she 
fancied herself free from her vile persecutors, yet 
was she much nigher to danger than she imagined. 

Sometime after this, the two friends joined their 
commander and tutor in chivalry, the noble Sir 
Philip Sidney, and accompanied him on Us /embassy, 
to condole with the French king, on the death of his 
dear brother, the Duke of Anjou. They made a 
most gallant figure at the court of France. Many 
fair ladies gave them excellent convincing proofs 
they were well esteemed of them, the which the 
elder received very readily, and ladked not a 
suitable return ; for his disposition could accommo-* 
date itself to love— ^ he called it — as many as would 
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allow of his paanon ; but the younger was not of 
this sort He could give his affections to one only, 
and they were unalterably fixed on the gentle 
Mabel; and though he 'received the favours of the 
kind dames of France widi the courtesy becoming a 
true knight, his heart was wandering through the 
groves of Charlcote after that exquisite, yet most 
unhappy creature, who had the sole claim to its 
sovereignty. 

They were now strolling together in the garden 
of the Queen's palace at Whitehall, whilst Sir Phi- 
lip was with her Majesty, and divers of the great 
lords and officers, holding of a privy council, to de- 
liberate on certain important matters affecting the 
national honour and safety. Of this council, me« 
thinks some description would here be in good place. 
In a spacious chamber, richly hung with arras, the 
Queen's Highness sat in her robes of state — with a 
small crown of gold on her head— on a raised throne 
covered with rich carving and embroidery. One 
arm rested on the arm of the seat, with her jewelled 
hand imbedded in a fieiir white handkerchief, very 
fine and delicately worked ; the other elbow rested 
on the other arm of the chair, her hand supporting 
her head, and her body resting against the back of 
the seat. In this position she remained with a fa- 
mous gravity in her features, listening to what was 
advanced by each speaker ; but she rarely remained 
in it long, for if anything dropped that she liked not. 
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she would take the orator up with some tartness; and 
when the speech met with her views, she would add 
to it something of her own, which shewed how much 
it was to her satisfaction. 

Before her in their robes of office sat the chief 
officers of the crown, save only the one who might 
be at that moment speaking, who stood up ; and 
chiefest of these were the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, 
the Secretaries of State, Walsingham and Davison, 
the Earl of Leicester, the Earl of Sussex, Charles 
Howard of Effingham, the Lord High Admiral, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, and Sir Philip Sydney. The 
subject under discussion related to the state of 
affairs in Flanders, and the necessity of there 
keeping a powerful force. It might be somewhat 
tedious to give the speeches of the different mem- 
bers of the council. Suffice it to say, as was usual the 
case when anything was to be done that required an 
outlay from the treasury, my Lord Treasurer strongly 
advised great caution, and argued, if peace could 
be procured, even at some sacrifice, 'twas infinitely 
better than the uncertainties of a war ; and in his 
policy he was seconded by the two secretaries, and 
Sir Nicholas Bacon. My Lord of Leicester, on 
the other side, was for carrying on preparations in 
that country worthy of England's greatness; and 
spoke of the important results which would follow 
by so doing. My Lord of Sussex was for a like 
dealing, only he differed with the last speaker as 
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to the manner it should be done, and that too with 
an honest bluntness, that spoke more of the soldier 
than the courtier. Whereupon the other replied^ 
defending his views with much apparent calmness 
and courtesy, which brought a sharp rejoinder from 
my Lord of Sussex ; and, as was often the case at 
the council, here would have followed a very angry 
disputation, had not her Highness quickly put an 
end to the dispute by rebuking them both. These 
two powerful noblemen rarely met without having 
some words; but my Lord of Leicester, by a 
famous command of temper, always made it appear 
he was in no way blameable; and my Lord of 
Sussex, who was usually rash enough to express 
what he thought, and manifestly thought no good 
of his opponent, was by many looked upon as the 
one in fault. * 

The other commanders there advocated the views 
of the Queen's favourite, save only Sir Philip 
Sydney, who had not yet expressed his opinions. 
At this her Highness, who held him in high esteem, 
commanded him to say what he thought would be 
be&t in the handling of such a business, upon which 
he gave a most eloquent and elaborate view of the 
present state of Europe, particularly dwelling on 
the hostile designs of the King of Spain upon this 
country, as evinced in the immense warlike prepa- 
rations he was making in all parts of his dominions; 
and shewing in the clearest light what gain would 

f3 
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accrue to England, by conducting her operations 
in Flanders with su£Bcient means and a proper 
spirit It is utterly impossible to conyey anything 
like unto an adequate idea of this notable speech ; 
but it ylks put forward with amazing fineness of rhe* 
torick, and with such excellence of language, that 
it was clear any who had the slightest comprehen- 
sion of the matter, must be convinced of the pro- 
pemess of what Sir Plulip had advanced. 

Then Queen Elizabeth spoke at some length, 
expressing how naturally averse she was to any pro* 
ceedings likely to give hurt to her good subjects; 
but as war was forced upon her for the protection 
of the kingd(mi from Popish snares, and that to 
fight abroad was better for the people than to fight 
at home, it must needs be she could do no other 
than assist those who were combatting against her 
worst enemies, and so endeavour to keep the war 
from her own doors. Her speech was very spirited 
and full of sage quotations from Latin and other 
authors, to shew her justice somewhat — to shew her 
learning somewhat more. The end was, that she 
not only adopted the views of Sir Philip Sydney, 
but gave him the command of some forces that 
were to be sent into Flanders, to disembark at 
Flushing, of which place she appointed him gover- 
nor. Other things were also to be done, but as 
these do not so much affect our story, methinks 
there shall be no need of the relation. After this 
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the council broke up, and Sir Philip returned on 
horseback with the two young knights to his own 
dwelling. 

Shortly after, the three companions in arms 
joined the Countess of Pembroke in the library, a 
fair chamber well stocked with all manneri)f books, 
especially of romances and poems both English 
and foreigri. The countess seemed intent on a 
large manuscript; but this she put on one side at 
the entrance of her brother and bis friends, whom 
she welcomed yeiy gladly. Presently they fell to 
conversing as was their wont on such topics as were 
of the most intellectual character, for it was a cus- 
tom with this truly famous wo^an to endeavour as 
much as possible to draw out the minds of her 
associates, and where she found them deficient, to 
show them glimpses of the knowledge they wanted 
in its most delightful aspect, and give them a zest 
to acquire it more fully. This made her so much 
the admiration of the learned of her tin&e. In truth I 
have some reason for thinking she difiused the spirit 
of intelligence more widely by the fascinations of 
her eloquence, than did one half the colleges in the 
kii^dom witli all their notable efforts at teaching. 
A ftuniliarity with the best classic writers was then 
the fashion — perchance set by her highness, who 
was no contemptible scholar — and to this there was 
frequently joined considerable knowledge of the 
Italian poets and the French romances. But with 
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the countess, and with her equally gifted brother, 
the fashion made itself apparent arrayed in those 
graces of humanity, which might make it most 
enchanting — and to them flocked such scholars as 
wished to be thought of the fashion, and those more 
fashionable sort of persons who sought to be re- 
garded as scholars. The two young knights were 
among the very sincerest admirers of the Countess 
of Pembroke: — ^but Sir Valentine regarded her 
with an enthusiastic reverence, which exceeded 
even the feeling of the same kind with which he 
looked on Sir Philip Sydney, and few of their 
numerous circle of friends were so well esteemed 
of both these illustrious persons as were those 
gallant gentlemen. 

" I have had notable rare company, brother, 
since the morning," said the countess. 

" Truly, I cannot see how it could well be other- 
wise," answered Sir Reginald, with a very ready 
courtesy. "For even were you left alone, you 
must needs be in such excellent company as can 
no where else be met with." 

" I'faith Sir Reginald, methinks you are taking 
a leaf from the book of my kinsman Leicester," 
observed my Lady Pembroke, with an exquisite 
smile. 

" Nay, I think he hath been taking a lesson 
from the courtly Sir Christopher Hatton," added 
her brother with a laugh. 
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•*By this hand I*' exclaimed the young knight 
earnestly. " The last lesson I took of any man 
was from a better master than either." 

*' And who might that be ?" enquired Sir Philip. 
** For surely he must be exceeding worthy — my 
kinsman being a very noble gentleman, and Sir 
Christopher though a very courtier, is not without 
some good qualities." 

*^ I doubt not I could make a shrewd guess at 
this right &mous master of yours?" said the coun- 
tess, with an approving glance. 

<< I cannot imagine one who knoweth his excel- 
lence so thoroughly, could name any other," replied 
the knight. 

^^ Let us have his title, and quickly, Sir Regi- 
nald," cried Sir Philip. " For my memory is at 
fault." 

"Assuredly it is one Sir Philip Sydney, well 
known of all men to be the best master of knights 
that can be met with in this our age," replied Sir 
Reginald. 

"And with all proper pride I do acknowledge 
myself also to have profited by his right admirable 
lessons," added Sir Valentine, with a wanner en- 
thusiasm. 

" Well, although, as I take it, you do over-rate 
the master hugely," replied the object of their 
eulogium, but not without a sensible satisfaction at 
its thorough honesty, " I must say this — I would 
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every master were as honourably ofip for pupils. 
But who were of your company this morning, my 
dear sister?" enquired he, seeming anxious as great 
minds ever are, by shifting of the conversation to 
avoid his own praises. 

" Truly, I have had so many, I scarce can re- 
member one half of them," replied hiiS accomplished 
relative. " First there came the merry Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, to introduce to me a certain 
learned scholar of his acquaintance, who was ex- 
ceeding anxious to be known to me, with whom I 
had much choice discourse, made more pleasant 
by some droll sayings of my Lord Bishop." 

<< Methinks Dr. Still is somewhat of too jesting 
a nature for a grave prelate," observed her brother 
good humouredly. " His * Gammer Gurton's 
Needle,' smacketh very little of the church, and 
his talk hath just as mueh of the sermon." 

^< My next comer was a certain Master J<^n 
Lily," continued the countess. << He hath brought 
me a play of his, entitled < Alexander and Cam- 
pespe,' which tiiough I find to lack something in 
plot and character, is not without some fair signs 
of merit." 

" Ah, Master Lily, I know him well,' said Sir 
PhiUp. " He hatb left the college for the play- 
house, but I doubt his great fitness for either. He 
hath lately sought to set himself up as Master 
Grammarian, to teach us a new style of English, 
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but surely nothing so strained and unnatural was 
ever heard of!" 

*<Then I had with me the famous author of 
Jeronimo," added his sister. 

^^ Ay, Master Kyd hath got himself into mar- 
vellous repute," observed the other. << He hath a 
most moving skill in the composition of his plays. 
His blank verse is exceeding spirited, and not with- 
out a proper touch of true poetry— nevertheless, he 
possesseth many faults of extravagance, it would be 
advisible in him to eschew." 

<' After him I had the knight of the smirched 
mantle." 

" Ha I my very excellent good friend Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh !" exclaimed Sir Philip, with much 
earnestness and some pleasantry. <^ By this li^t 
his throwing his fine cloak into the puddle, hath 
put his acquaintance on so fair a footing with her 
highness, he is Mke to make a gallant stand at court 
But in justice I must acknowledge he is a truly 
valiant young soldier, and hath in him the best gifts 
of the scholar and the gentleman to an extent 
greater than that of any of whom I have know- 
ledge." 

^< At least so he hath seemed to me," said the 
lady Pemlm)ke, and then the two knights added 
their testimony of his worthiness, for he was of their 
particular s^proved friends — but more of this truly 
noble character anon gentle reader. 
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*< After these there came persons of all kinds,'' 
continued the Countess of Pembroke. ^^ I was like 
unto a besieged city sore pressed. Hither came 
gallants to idle their time — poets to read to me 
their verses — ^play writers to bespeak my presence 
at the play-house to see their play — booksellers to 
offer me the very newest works they had published, 
hoping for my commendation, — and many poor 
scholars seeking to be authors, who required only 
my poor influence, at least so they believed, as a 
stepping stone to fame. I did my best for all — 
and all appeared in excellent content with their 
visit" 

After this the subject of their converse turned 
upon a certain work recently written by Sir Philip 
Sydney, since well known to every reader as the 
right famous Arcadia. 

"Nay, dear brother, but the merit cannot be 
denied," exclaimed his fair relative, after the author 
had expressed a humble opinion of it. " I will 
not hear of your speaking of it slightly. It is a 
work just such as I should have expected from you 
— a combination of chivalry and scholarship put 
into the most delectable apparelling." 

" You must needs be too partial a judge to pass 
an honest sentence in this case, sweet sister," said 
Sir Philip Sydney, good humouredly. 

" That I can in no way allow," cried Sir Reginald. 
" That my Lady Pembroke is a good judge, and a 
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fair judge, methinks would be stoutly maintained 
by every one who hath the honour of her acquaint- 
ance ; not only because she is in herself peculiarly 
good and fair, but because her opinions partake so 
largely of the like qualities; and though she cannot 
help regarding the writer of so notable a work with 
considerable partiality, because of his standing in 
such near relationship to her, it doth not follow she 
cannot properly appreciate its excellences. Indeed 
I am apt to think she would look more closely into 
the nature of any production from such a source, 
and therefore know its quality and character better 
than could any other." 

" Surely there can be no doubt of this," added 
Sir Valentine, more earnestly. " Ev6n were my 
Lady Pembroke less gifted than she is, it Is scarcely 
possible her love for the writer could mislead her in 
her judgment of the book ; for as all that most 
perfect wit could do would be to praise, her affec- 
tions are surely not like to stand in the way of so 
appropriate a duty. But surely, of all persons my 
lady ought to be the best qualified to be a judge in 
such case, else that nobleness of nature so many 
have found, can be but of small advantage to her." 

" O' my word, you are all alike !" exclaimed Sir 
Philip, seeking to turn off the question as pleasantly 
as he could; then taking up a book which lay on 
the table before him, he added, " Want you now, a 
book deserving of your warmest encomium, here is 
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one. It 18 DO other than ^ The Shepherd's Calen- 
dar/ written by my esteemed friend Master Edmund 
^>enser, who hath done me the honour of its dedi- 
cation. It is a sort of rustic poem, or series of 
eclogues, wherein the poet, in the feigned name of 
Colin, ezpresseth very moyingly his infinite gr^fe 
caused by the treachery of a &lse mistress, to whom 
he hath given the title <^ Rosalinde." 

^^ I am apt to think this poem of Mastet Spenser's 
is not altogether a fiction," observed the countess. 
^' There is a heartiness in it, a truth and vividness, 
which never come of the imagination alone." 

" You are right," replied her brotiier, " I heard 
of Doctor Gabriel Harvey, to whom I am indebted 
for my introduction to tiie poet, that he had formed 
a deep attachment to some female, who, after seek- 
ing, by all manner of artifices, to ensnare his affSsc** 
tions, when she found they were her's beyond recal, 
treated him with unexampled perfidy, and soon after 
married some obscure person — doubtiess as worth- 
less as herself. The general cry on hearing of such 
instances is, ^a good riddance:' and this may be 
true enough to a certain extent ; but men of Master 
Spenser's stamp, when tiiey do love, do so entwine 
tiie filaments of their hearts with the beloved objcfct, 
that any disunion is to them the terriblest laceration 
that can be imagined, and leavetii a wound which 
afHicteth them with a continual agony." 

« Of all men living, such as are of the highest 
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inu^natioas are most like to meet with such a 
fate," aaki hk gifted ^ster. ^ None do so readily 
become tjie prey of an artful woman — for their lore 
of the pure and beautiful, which is tibe powerfiillest 
iaupulse of their naibures, leadeth them to put th^ 
faith, and heart, and soul, in £ur appearances; 
and when a woman, under such guise, sheweth 
signs of being favourably disposed to them, they 
enrich her widi their sweetest thouf^ts and sym- 
pathies, and look to her, and to her alone, for the 
realization of their happiness. I doubt not, as it 
generally happens in such a case, the original of 
Master Spenser's Rosalinde was an obscure person, 
wbOf assuming the qualities with which such a dis- 
position as that of her gifted lover, is most apt t0 
be taken^ was honoured with his regard ; and then, 
merely out of seliish vanity to possess so proud a 
gallant, she made his confiding nature believe she 
truly loved him, till she had thoroughly enslaved 
his feelings, and forced his adoration to be sub* 
servient to advance sufficiently her own pride. I 
regret to say sudi women are by no means rare. 
They «re of the thoroughly heartless, who recklessly 
enter into a mischief for which they can never 
render adequate compeimaticHi, careless of aught 
save the gratificadon of their vanity. "Us lament- 
able that such base idols should receive sudi pre- 
cious sacrifice." 

Both Sir Valentine and Sir Reginald, with their 
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accustomed gallantry, were for asserting that women 
so treacherously disposed were not to be found; but 
tlie countess would not allow of statements so ilat^ 
tering. She honoured them for their opinion ; but 
her own deeper knowledge of the subject, and ho- 
nesty of heart, made her refuse it as erroneous. 

" It matters not," observed her brother, inter- 
rupting the disputation. " There are spots on the 
sun, and if that we meet with similar blemishes in 
that wonderful fair luminary — woman, we ought to 
remember how many are her admirable qualities, 
and how hapless would be our case without her 
shining light to warm and illumine our world." 

" I would grant all that very gladly," replied the 
countess ; ^< and right proud am I to hear my sex so 
considered. But this altereth not the case; there 
are, unfortunately, women of the sort I have alluded 
to ; and, be they few or many, the evil they do is 
out of any calculation ; for they single out for their 
victims the truest and noblest natures; and the 
mischief endeth not with them, for the misery of 
such must needs affect the wide circle who take in 
them the interest they deserve. In the particular 
instance of Master Spenser, I feel more moved than 
perchance I otherwise might be, knowing, as I do, 
his good qualities so intimately. He is the gentlest 
creature I ever met, and a very child in simplicity 
and affectionateness— thoroughly ingenuous, unob- 
trusive, unoffending, kind, and grateful. Gifted, 
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too, as he is, with the highest powers of mind, it 
seemeth a marvel to me he should be otherwise 
looked on by any woman save with admiration and 
homage." , 

<< The worst feature in the case is the ingratitude 
of these false Rosalindes," added Sir Philip. << The 
poet honoureth such a woman by attiring her in the 
exquisite fair livery of his genius, to the complete 
hiding of her natural poA* apparelling ; and then 
thus admirably garmented, she quitteth him to 
whom she is so greatly indebted, and, by means 
of his gifts, palmeth her worthlessness upon some 
other." 

" Now here is most excellent evidence of the 
noble qualities of our esteemed friend," said his 
sister, putting her hand upon the manuscript before 
her. " It is the first part of a great poem in he- 
roical verse, wherein he intendeth to represent all 
the moral virtues, assigning to each a knight^ in 
whose conduct the operations of that virtue, whereof 
he is the acknowledged protector, are to be ex- 
pressed, and by whom the vices and unruly appe- 
tites, that are opposed to it, are to be overthrown. 
Truly, a most comprehensive design ; but the sur- 
prising richness of the imagery — the purely ima- 
^native character of the language— the high and 
chivalrous feeling which pervades every part — and 
the perfectly original character of each conception, 
as far as I have read of it— are equally manifest." 
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«< Truly, ' The Faiiy Queen,' pKmiisetfa to be a 
woric of lasting tame,** added Sir Hulip. ^ From 
the flpedmen entrusted to me^ I heatate not in 
saying, it cannot help proying to be a mine of the 
very richest oire/* 

^ But what most deservelli our eulogium is the 
purifying and ennobling tendency of this poem," 
continued the countess ^* The object appeaieth 
to be to exalt huBMrnty, and diew to what heights 
it can climb; that those who may be ambitiouB of 
greatness, shall have proper guidance to the eleva- 
tion they aim at. With thb idea in view, the poet 
bringeth before the reader, man in all his noble* 
ness, and woman in all her purity — everything that 
can make knighthood a|q)ear in such chivalrous 
character, as must be most worthy <^ female ado* 
ration; and all that can give to feminine beauty 
that perfection, whidi is the truest excitement to 
knightly aclnevements." 

<« Surely, Master Spenser hadi earned for himself 
the gratitude of every knight in Christendom V* ex- 
claimed Sir Reginald. 

" Ay, that has he,'* added Sir Valentine, with a 
like earnestness. ^ Indeed I know not how a great 
mind,, such as his must needs be, could have found 
employment so profitable to virtuous feeling. and 
honourable conduct" At diis moment, the con- 
versation was interrupted by the appearance of a 
serving man, announcing the name of Master Spen- 
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ser, and presently there entered a man of handsome 
mild features, somewhat touched by the spirit of 
melancholy, but not sufficiently so to render their 
gravity unpleasing. His eyes were clear, and beam- 
ing with the gentlest expression ; and lus beard 
short, and rounded under the chin. He wore a suit 
of a sober cut, with a falling band round his neck, 
cat into points. In figure he was somewhat slim, 
and in behaviour of a graceful courtesy. All rose 
to welcome him at his approach, and though the 
greeting of the others was exceeding hearty, there 
was in that of the countess the tenderness of a sister. 
He received these tokens of their good-will with a 
modesty of demeanour, that be^ke the natural 
retiringness of his disposition. 

The conversation soon returned to its former 
subject — rke wntings of Master Spenser. Sir Philip 
Sydney mingling with his praises some shew of cri- 
ticism; but his gifted sister was evidently in no 
mood for playing of the critic, for she spoke most 
eloquently in their commendation. The poet lis- 
t^[ied with looks of delight and gratitude, attending 
to the opnions they expressed with the deepest 
reqpect, knowing what oracles his judges were, and 
seeming to marvel anything of his invention could 
be so well tiiiought oL 

<< I am greatly bound to. you for such honourable 
mention of my poor performance," observed he, 
with an impressive sincerity; " I have merely trod 
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in the footsteps, and, as must needs be, at a humble 
distance of those illustrious masters of the epic art, 
Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, Dante andTasso; and I 
will strive all I may to continue in so glorious a 
path. But I am come here with the hope of seeing 
justice done to a poet, who, as far as I can judge of 
the example of his powers that hath accidentally 
fallen into my hands, is like to overtop the ablest 
writers of his age." 

This speech created exceeding surprise in those 
around him, and the speaker was quickly asked 
to what he alluded; whereupon he continued — 

" I had just parted with my gallant and nobletr 
hearted true friend Sir Walter Raleigh, about an 
hour since, when, as I was passing by Dowgate, my 
attention was forcibly attracted by a decent- looking 
young countryman, struggling in the rude grasp of 
divers constables, who were hurrying him off to 
prison, for what offence I know not. Whilst ob- 
serving him, I noticed a paper fall from his doublet, 
which all else about him were too busy with their 
prisoner to regard; and I presently stepped for- 
ward and picked it up. I found it to be a poem, 
the which, with your gracious permission, I would 
gladly read to you." 

Permission being very readily granted — for 
every one appeared singularly curious on so strange 
a matter —Master Spenser produced a paper, from 
which he read what is here set down : — ' 
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" THE POET OWNETH HIS SUBMISSION TO 
THE SOVEREIGN BEAUTY." 

" Lo ! from the feathery foam I see thee rise 

'Scaped from the arms of th' enamoured billow, 
A thousand balmy airs stoop from the skies, 

And round about thee hold their pliant pillow ; 

Ti^ beach is gained — ^the oak, the elm, the willow. 
With nl their ancient heraldry appear. 

Owning a brighter sunshine in thine eyes ; 
Streams laugh beneath thy looks ; and far and near, 
Doth the \jhole landscape thy rich livery wear. 

*\Pir8t-bbm of Nature I Queen of tife and Light ; 
' Mother of Love ! (whose power supports thy being) 
Whose presence flames the quenchless lamps of night. 
And flasheth where mom's burning car is fleeing. 
Hither, to me ! My fettered thoughts be freeing ; 
And, as the obedient slaves their mistress own 

With thy divine apparel make them bright, 
That men may see they're thine,* and thine alone. 
And where they go they may thy might make known. 

*« I call thee ! I, thy fervent worshipper. 

Whom thou hast gazed on from thy secret places, 
Seeking to be thy holy minister ; 
Enclasp my spirit in thy fond embraces ! 
Delight each feeling with thy gladd'ning graces ! 
Teach every sympathy thy gentle lore ! 
Be for my hopes a ready messenger ; 
And all that's best of me instruct to soar. 
Where thou has garnered thy most precious store. 

VOL, III. G 
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*< 'Ere I kneir tiiee I wis like some deep nook ^ 

0*eigrowii with gnaricd tnmks and weeds entmgled. 
Where smiliiig natiiK never deigned to kwk. 

And wind and water wiesded as tfiej wimg^ ; 

I met thj gaze; — Then aB mj Teidme spangled 
With countless myriads of refreshing dews ; 

The snOen flood turned to a spaikling hrook. 
And the hushed wind no mote would show his thews. 
Where virgin bods betrayed their blushing hues. 

<* Then was I filled with store of sunny ij^leams. 
As some rich pattern skilfnl hands are weaving. 

All shot about in threads with golden beams ; 
Or ears of grain the harvest lord is sheaving. 
Ere the great ripener his hot couch is leaving. 

And such hath been the magic of thy g^oe, 
A change fell o*er my thoughts, my hopes my dreams. 

And I became, through my allegiance^ 

A wilderness turned to a fiur pleasance. 

" I saw thee when thy mother Nature held 

Thee in her lap before my marvelling glances. 

When breeze and billow their rough music quelled 
To soothing lullabies and cheerful dances, 
When all earth's ddvalry of blades and lances. 

Leaped into motion over hill and dale. 
And blooming youth and patriarchal eld 

On bow'rs and banks, the rock, the wood, the vale> 

Donned in thy name their brightest coat of mail ! 

*' I knew thee by the soul-enthralling good 

That threw its rosy halo round thy dwelling. 
By banishment from thy pure neighbourhood 
Of things that show no token of excelling, 
By tuneful praises, ev*ry voice was telling. 
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^O^f plumed courtien grateful for Hij smile ; 

And the sweet ineense, not to be withstood. 
Shed by a thousand censers, all that while 
Swung to and firo beneath each forest aisle. 

** I loved thee for the kind and q)en hand 

Thou hast at all times held out at my greeting, 
For lessons of the tme^ the rare, the grand. 

That made my entertainment at our meeting ; 

For bounteous largess, evermore repeating. 
Of precious favours delicately choice; 

And more than sll for sky, and sea, and land. 
Which, in thy braveries, thou madest rejoice 
With graceful form and musio-breathing voice. 

« Seen, known, and loved of me so long and well,t 

Methinks I hold such fond fiuniliar footing. 
That shouldst thou slumber in some moes*grown cell. 

Or ruin hoar where reverend owls are hooting. 

Whilst Time its strong foundations is uprooting, 
Unto thy privy chamber I might hie. 

On tiptoe, breathless, lest I break the spell 
Which holds thine eyelids with so firm a tie, 
And couched beside thee lovingly might lie. 

** Therefore 1 call thee now sweet lady mine, 

Come forth my queen from thy most glorious palace ! 

Dear Priestess leave thy star-enamelled shrine 
That boasts its river font, and flond chaMce, 
To the storm's rage or cloud's most gloomy malice, 

And in my mind make thou thy present bower ; 
Shed there thy warmest, brightest, purest shine, 

And as tis nurtured by thy genial power. 

Each fresh idea shall show a rarer flower. 

o2 
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" Af 'tif of thee that I essay to sing 

On me let thj immortBl worth be grafted. 
My nature then thy precious fruit would bring 

Like odours on the summer zephyrs wafted; 

Or some rude weapon gemmed and golden-hafted. 
To be a sign unto an after age, 

That I had been thy knight, thy lord, thy king. 
Thy scholar by thy teaching rendered sage, 
Thy slave, whose labour brought a goodly wage. 

" Ah me ! perchance thou art not so inclined 

And think'st it better to be gaily straying, 
Giving thy tresses to the wanton wind 

As thou dost wander up and down a maying ; 

Or art by clearest waters idly straying, 
Lost in delight of thine own loveliness, 

Mirrored within the wave — and there dost bind 
A delicate garland .o*er each dainty tress. 
And all thy charms dost tire in such brave dressl 

" Wdl, if *tis so indeed — ^it needs must be, 
I cannot give thee any such adorning. 

Still shall all natural things witness for me 
In courts where there hath never been suborning. 
That noon and twilight, eve and early morning. 

Only to gain thy love £ cared to live ; 
But surely if tis vain to hope for thee. 

Thou canst thy highest power and purpose give 

To some befitting representative ? 

** And such a one know I, whose great desert 
Oiveth h« comeliness its noUesc ganiish; 
Her spirit, that makes envy Ml inert. 
Gleams like a blade that kaoirs no soil or tarnish. 
Or painting shining in its freshest vanish ; 
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Oil ne'er hath been such costly caarcanet! — 

A truth that none who live can eontravert, 
For in and out all Stirling gifts are met, 
And every gem of price therein is set. 

«< Doubtless so rare a being hath obtiuned 

From thee the title of her rarity : 
For from what other source could she have gained 

Her embassy of love and charity ? 

•Twijrt ye there is such small disparity, 
I oft have thought she was herself the queen. 

Thou her, — and near her have remained. 
Paying that rev*rence to her shape and mein 
I would but give to thee hadst thou there been. 

** And long may she such glorious office hold ! 

And long to me pre8ent her fair credentials ! 
May in eadi word her embassy be told. 

Each look convey the same divine essentials. 

And every writing teem of such potentials 
Thy mightiness alone hath meaning for : 

Then with a tribute richer far than gold 
Will I do homage as thy servitor 
And ever honour thy ambassador. 

<< Truly, 1*11 find her lodging of the best. 

All fumi^ed in a flEushion most endearing. 
To be its mistress rather than its guest ; 

And give such gallant vestment for her wearing. 

As shall the best become her noble bearing ; 
1 11 have before her Earners loud trumpet sound ; 

Upon her head I '11 place a jewelled crest : 
And wheresoe'er her footsteps shall be found. 
My monuments shall glorify the ground. 
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*' And thus my whole aflbctionfl I rahject. 

While o*er tnj cheek the hoe <^ life is flmid. 

To use thy Uws, thy rule, thy dialect, 
Forswear all brutal hate and Tengeance honid. 
From zone to zone — ^the frigid and the torrid— 

Whilst of this world I am a deniien ; 
And ever show the loyaOest req;»ect 

Where'er thy signet is apparent, when 

Thou seekest dealings with my fellow men." 

A famous marvelling was exhibited by all pre- 
sent) at the reading of these verses, and mudi was 
said of the unknown author, for whom exceeding 
interest had been excited; and, at last, Sir Philip 
Sydney hurried Master Spenser away with him, 
that they might learn who he was, and where he 
might be found, with as little delay as possible. 
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CHAPTER VL 

This fool oomes from the citizens, 
Nay, prythee do not frown ! 
I know him « well u you 
By his livery gown — 
Of a rare boln-mad family* 

Anon. 

Natta. Fortune averts her fate. 
Flamen, Avert yoa gods. 

The prodigy. Still— etill some pious rite 
We have neglected. Yet, Heaven be appeased, 
And be all tokens false and void, that speak 
Thy present wrath ! 

Bbn Jonson. 

Tell Fortune of her Uindnesa, 

Tell Nature of decay, 
Tell Friendship of unkindness 

Tell Justice of delay : 
And if they dare reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 

SiE Walteb Raleigh. 

By dint of constant enquiries of carmen, pedlars 
and others, the youthful Shakspeare found his way 
to the Bankside, where, as he had heard, stood the 
playhouse whereof the elder Burbage was manager. 
He entered London by the Uzbridge road, in a 
stranffe wonder at the number of persons he met, 
as soon as he had got to the field called the Hay- 
market, near Charing, where the country people 
held a market of hay and straw, for the conve- 
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nience of the Londoners. There, the abundance 
of splendid mansions he passed, and numberless 
houses of the citizens, the shops, the warehouses, 
the churches, the great din of traffic, that sounded 
along the streets, of itinerant chapmen bawling 
their wares —with the rolling of carts and wagons, 
and the goodly cavalcade of nobles and gallants 
riding their sprightly palfreys, astonished him ex- 
ceedrnglyj whilst the more closely he approached 
the city, the path became more thronged with 
persons of all kinds and conditions, in such exceed^ 
ing variety of appearance, tiiat it seemed an endless 
puzzle to the young traveller to guess their several 
characters and vocations. 

By the time he arrived at the Globe playhouse, 
he was weary witii hunger and walking. A flag 
was flying at the roof, which denoted that the play 
had commenced, as he learned from a bystander ; 
so he thought it would be most advisable to wait 
till it was over, before he presented himself to any 
of his old companions ; therefore he strolled about 
the place amongst the venders of fruit, and crowds 
of idlers that stood nigh the building. As he was 
noting, with his accustomed curiousness, the manners 
of the sort of persons in his neighbourhood, on a 
sudden a horseman rode up, and alighting beside 
him, cried, " Here, fellow, hold my horse, and 111 
^ve thee a groat at my return," flung him the 
bridle, and quickly vanished into the playhouse. 
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William Sbakspeare was taken somewhat by sur- 
prise at this occurrence, but remembering that his 
purse was penniless, and himself both tired and 
hungry, he was well enough disposed for the earn- 
ing of any sum, even though it came of such 
humble employment as the holding of a horse: 
nevertheless, whilst he walked the animal up and 
down, his mind was wonderfully busy in forming all 
sorts of bright ambitious prospects, as completely at 
variance with his present poor shift, as any matter 
could be. 

Thus he employed himself, till the people coming 
thronging out of the doors of the playhouse, told 
him that the play was done; and presently, up 
comes the gallant, whose horse he had in charge, 
gave him the promised groat, and rode away; but 
it so happened, while he was engaged with the 
latter, two young men, very fairly clad, who were 
passing near, when they caught sight of the young 
ShsJcspeare stopped of a sudden, and regarded him 
with a very curious and marvelling aspect 

" It must be him, Dick !" said one. 

*^ Ay, marry, it is ; but what bringeth him here, 
holding of horses, Tom ?" added the other. The 
object of their attention, as soon as he had parted 
with the gallant, was for proceeding to the Globe, 
but he was stopped by these two persons making up 
to him, whom he had no great difficulty in recog- 

o3 
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nising as his old sdioolfellows, Tom Greene and 
Dick Burbage. Great was the joy of this meeting 
on both sides ; and the young traveller soon told 
what brought him to London, and his adventures 
on the journey, even to the holding of the horse, 
which was received by his merry companions with 
some interest and more laughing. The latter 
seemed to be just the same careless, free-hearted 
fellows they had been when boys ; an4, I doubt not, 
were quite as ready to pass off an ingenious jest 
here in London, as ever they had been in merry 
Stratford. 

" Where's thy father, Dick?" enquired Greene. 
*^ Methinks, he must now be intent upon the 
getting rid of his blackamoor's face," replied young 
Burbage. 

*^ Come thou with us, Will," said the former to 
the youthful ShiJcspeare. « We will to Master 
Manager at once, and get him to give thee a place 
in our company— amongst whom thou wilt meet 
Hemings and Condell, thy once chosen associates — 
then, leave the rest to us, and if we lead thee not 
a right merry life, it cannot be other than thine own 
fault." Talking of their old pranks, in a famous 
humour at every allusion to them, the three pro- 
ceeded together into the playhouse, and after pass- 
ing through some strange places— - as the young tra- 
veller took them to be,— they arrived at a door; — 
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William Siakspeore, in famous spirits and full of 
pleasant anticipation^ for all his hunger and weari- 
ness. 

" What, ho, Master Manager!^ cried Tom 
Greene, knocking loudly; *^ Give us entrance, I 
prythee I I bring thee aid — I bring thee strength 
— I bring thee comfort^I bring thee a marvel, a 
prodigy, a phoenix,-— I bring thee present profit and 
future greatness/' 

<< Come in, a God's name, Tom I" replied a 
voice from within, with prodigious earnestness. The 
young traveller had some difficulty in recognising his 
old acquaintance^ in the smut-faced personage half 
unclad that was pulling off his hose, in the meanly 
furnished chamber, in which the former now found 
himself. 

<* Heart o'me I'* exdaimed Greene, laughingly, 
as the manager at the entrance of a stranger began 
hastily a drawing on his hose again, << Care not for 
thy legs ; methinks they are well enough for a black 
feltew.'* 

^ Well enough!" echoed the manager glancing 
at his limbs with a very manifest pride. << Well 
enough, for a black fellow, saidst thou ? I tell thee 
what it is Tom, black fellow or white fellow, or even 
a Greene fellow, for die matter of that, hath never 
been able to boast of such handsome things to stand 
on since the world b^;an.'' 

** Bravely said. Legs 1" replied the other in the 
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same merry humour. ^ But here, I have brought 
with me a certain friend of mine whose great merit 
I can vouch for, who desireth to be a player, and of 
our company." 

« 'Tis, Will Shakspeare, father, from Stratford," 
added his son. 

** Away with him I" angrily cried the elder Bur- 
bage, to the extreme astonishment of every one 
else. " ' Slight, I've had enough of Will Shak- 
speare to last me the rest of my days." 

" Why, what hast had of him, I wonder !" ex- 
claimed Greene. 

« Had quotha!" replied the manager; " I've 
had of him what was like to get me a speedy hang- 
ing on the highest tree. Some six years since or 
more, I met him, when, with my company about to 
play at a noble lady's mansion in the country, and 
he* got me to consent to his playing of a part in a 
new play that I had sent me to represent before her 
visitors — well, the vailet was not content with 
marring the ending ont by saying of a- parcel of 
stuff, instead of what had been put down for him ; 
but scarce an hour after he mends the matter by as- 
sisting of a companion to run off with a young 
damsel there on a visit. It was well for me I 
shewed my prudence by affecting a perfect ignor- 
ance of the whole proceedings, for had it come to 
VCij lord's ears I had shared in them in any way, I 
should have been ruined outright, clapped in a 
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prison, and ordered for execution without hope of 
reprieve." 

William Shakspeare explained the circumstance 
just alluded to, but the more he explained the more 
enraged seemed the manager, that he should have 
been put in such jeopardy as he had been to assist 
in a scheme of which he was kept in entire ignon 
ranee, and not even the entreaties of Greene and his 
own son could induce him to alter his resolution to 
have none of Will Shakspeare for to be of his com- 
pany. Dick Burbage got vexed at this, as was 
evident by his look, but Greene, confined not his 
vexedness to looks. He spoke out warmly in be- 
half of his friend, and said such sharp words to the 
elder Burbage that be grew choleric, and there 
would have been a complete falling out betwixt 
them, had not the cause of it interposed, and im- 
plored them not to make him an occasion for quar- 
relling. The young traveller left the chamber with 
' a much heavier heart than he had entered it. Here 
were all his proud hopes overthrown at a blow, and 
he, faint with hunger, and his long journey, without 
a place to lay his head in, or ought for his many 
necessities but the solitary groat he had received 
from the gallant for holding of his horse. He had 
only got a few steps from the playhouse when he 
was overtaken by Tom Greene. 

« Care not for that old churl;" said he, « Per- 
chance thou wilt do as well elsewhere : «o keep up 
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thy heart, Will; and Uitk and I will devise some- 
thing for thy advantage. I have now an appoint- 
ment which will take me an hour or so^ in the mean 
while speed thee over London Bridge, and enquire 
thy way to the house of Mistress Colewort who 
selleth simples, and herbs, and sudi things, at the 
agn of the Phcsnix, in Bucklersbury — there is my 
lodging ; call for what thou wilt, and make thyself 
at home there, till I come.'' The kind-hearted 
player hurried away, and his old schoolfellow full 
of grateful feelings retraced his steps the way he 
had come. He remembered Bucklersbury having 
passed it going from Chei4[> to Lombard* Street, 
therefore, he never thought of questioning any as to 
his road, but proceeded on, thinking over his heavy 
disappointment so intently, he regarded nothing 
else. He had passed London Bridge, and not 
being very heedful, had taken a wrong turning out 
of Ilsh Street HilL He had got some distance 
along sundry winding narrow streets, when, all at 
once, he was brought to a stand still by some autho- 
ritative voice, and he quickly found himself sur- 
rounded by persons in long gowns trimmed with 
fur, that seemed some officers of the corporation, 
and others who, by their bills and apparelling, he 
took to be constables of the watch. 

<< Stand, fellow, and give an account of your- 
self ! " exclaimed one. 
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"What brou^t thee here? Whose varlet art 
thou^" enqaired another. 

" An* he be not a masterless man, Master Fleet- 
wood, I know not one when I see him," observed a 
third. 

" A very vagrom, Til swear," cried an ancient 
constable, poking his grey beard into the young 
traveller's face* " I pray you, Master Recorder, to 
question him of his calling. I am in huge suspicion 
I have had him in my custody some score of times 
already." 

^^ ^hat is thy name, caitiff?" demanded he who 
was styled Master Fleetwood, in a very high and 
mighty sort of manner. 

^< First tell me, why I am thus rudely questioned 
and stopped, my masters?" said the youthful Shak- 
speare, who liked not being so handled. 

^< Oh, the yillain !" exclaimed one of the con- 
stables, in a seeming amazement " Here is mon* 
strous behaving to his worship master recorder, and 
so many honourable aldermen! Dost know no 
manners ? Wilt shew no respect of persons ? Here 
are divers of the worshipful corporation going about 
taking up all manner of masterless men and house- 
less vagroms that infest the city ; and if thou art 
not one of them, thou art a most graceless fellow. 
Tell master recorder thy name on the instant, or 
thou shalt to Newgate in a presently." 

<^ You have no business with me, or my name 
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either," answered their prisoner, getting to be a little 
chafed at his treatment. 

" Who is thy master, caitiflF?" enquired one of 
the aldermen. 

"I have none," replied the youth, somewhat 
proudly. 

** There, he confesses it, an' it please your wor- 
ship," cried the constable. << I could have sworn 
he was a masterless man, he hath such a horrible 
vagrom look." 

" To prison with him !" exclaimed Master Fleet* 
wood, with some asperity. '* This country gear of 
diine, I doubt not, is only worn as a blind. Thou 
hast a very dishonest visage; an exceeding cut- 
purse sort of countenance: and I feel assured, that 
when thou art hanged there will be at least one 
rogue the less." 

<* And I feel assured," said William Shakspeare, 
<^ that when thou departest this life, — ^no matter in 
what fashion — ^there will be at least one fool the 



« Away with him, for a rude rascal!" cried the 
enraged recorder. The aldermen made similar 
exclamations, and five or six of the watch so held 
and hustled him, that for all his struggles, which 
were very great, he was presently dragged, like 
a felon, through the public streets, with no lack 
of abuse and blows, till he was safely lodged in 
the prison of Newgate. Here he scarcely had op- 
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portunity for the noticing of anything till he found 
himself in a large yard, surrounded by amazing 
high walls, wherein were several prisoners of differ- 
ent ages, most of whom looked to be necessitous 
poor fellows, who had most probably been driven 
into dishonest courses by the pressure of some fierce 
want; but there were others whom, at a glance, it 
was easy to see were downright villains — and some 
few whose appearance bespoke their only crime to 
have been their want of friends. 

Some were amusing themselves at football, others 
at bowls — some at cards, others at dice; and these 
were generally of the villainous sort Here and 
there might be seen one walking about in a very 
woeful countenance, who joined in none of the 
sports ; and these were of the friendless. As soon 
as he had entered the place, the young player was 
surroiuided by several of his fellow-prisoners — some 
curious, some abusive, and all apparently thieves 
outright, for they presently snatched from him what- 
ever they could lay a hand on, that had been spared 
in the examination of the constables and turnkeys; 
and this they did with such thorough aitifice, he 
could not see by whom it was done. However, 
when they cGscovered he had nothing more they 
could readily deprive him of, or saw better enters 
tainment elsewhere, they left him to his own re- 
flections, which, it may well be believed, were none 
of the comfortablest. 
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Hred of the noise and ribaldry of his companions 
-»4heir fiefx^ oaths and coarse vulgar manners, the 
young traveller took to obsendng those who kept 
aloof. Some of these appeared to be of a much 
higher rank than the others; and with one he soon 
made acquaintance; for it was impossible for any 
well disposed person to behold the co\^ntenance of 
William Shakspeare and not feel iuclined to be on 
friendly terms with him ; and from this person he 
quickly learned the names and characters. of most 
of his fellow-priflonerS) and in return was told how 
he came to be amoi^ them. 

**Ah, worthy sir," said the stranger. "You 
have been placed. here by the same meddlesome 
person as hath imprisoned me — ^to wit, Master Re- 
corder Fleetwood, who aeeketh by over-busyness, to 
pass with her highnesses sage counsellors, for a 
femous loyal and notable sealous officer. I have* 
been thrust here merely because he chose to sus- 
pect me of the high crime of being of the Catholic 
faith, and of attending to the rites, and solemnities 
of such religion ; and for no greater offence than 
this, divers worthy gentlemen have been by him as 
ignominiously treated. Some sent to one prison — 
some to another ; and all punished with heavy fines 
and grievous imprisonment" 

" I marvel such outrage upon justice should be 
allowed," observed the youth warmly. 

" I grieve to say such things are grown too com- 
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mon to make marvels o^'! replied his companion. 
<< Perchance^ the queen and her chief minictters 
are not dbposed to countenance such pestilent 
• tjrranny ; indeed, I question they ever hear of it in 
any way like the truth ; but such is the unhappy 
state of things in the city in consequence of the 
meddlesomepess oi this same tyrannical recorder, 
that for a man to dare attend the service ot the 
religion he conscientiously believeth to be the true 
one, he shall be accounted the worst of villains; 
and for one that cometh to any poverty and hath 
not a friend in the world, he is forthwith thrust into 
prison, to consort with felons and the vilest of cha* 
racters. All this while, almost under the very noses 
of these zealous officers, are to be found houses 
where cut- purses may be met with by scores, teach- 
ing their art to young boys, and enjoying of their 
ill-got booty in every manner of drunkenness and 
riotous infamy, and they are left undisturbed to do 
as they list" 

^< And how long, think you, worthy sir, us poor 
victims of duch intolerable wrong, shall be kept in 
this horrid place ?" enquired the other. 

<< Truly, there is no knowing," answered his 
fellow prisoner. <^ If you have a friend at court 
who will take up your cause, 'tis like enough you 
will soon get your liberty ; but if you are not so pro- 
vided, there is no saying of what length may be 
your imprisonment" 
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This was but sorry •consolation for the young 
traveller, and it left him nothing but an endless 
prospect of bolts and bars, and stone walls. The 
time came for the prisoners to be locked up for * 
the night in seperate ceUs, and a sullen fellow of a 
turnkey conducted William Shakspeare to a most 
dismal-looking narrow dungeon, fufiished with 
nothing save a little straw, a jug of water, and a 
loaf of bread. Long as had been his fast, he felt 
no desire to break it; but the bed was welcome, 
and he flung himself on it with a heart overbur- 
thened with most unhappy feelings. A famous 
ending had his glorious anticipations come to ! The 
visions of greatness that could awhile since scarce 
be spanned, save by imagination, were now cribbed 
within a cold narrow cell. All his fine hopes that 
a few days before looked to be heir apparent to the 
brightest honours of genius, now must needs put 
up with straw for lying, bread and water for victual, 
and bare stone walls for lodging. To say he was 
not cast down at such ill fortune, were to depart 
from the truth strangely, for in very honesty he was 
in a desperate sadness — as will be found all very 
sanguine natures when they come to find their high 
expectations overthrown ; and assuredly he had some 
reason, for when he should have his liberty was 
most uncertain, and to a free aspiring mind like 
his, confinement in such narrow limits was hardly 
to be endured. 
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But it soon struck him that despondency would 
do him but small service, and the only way to get 
off the unpleasantness of his present strait, was to 
bear it patiently. He lay a thinking what he should 
do. He cared not how soon he got away from his 
present companions, — for he had already had 
enough of them, and determined as the first thing 
to let his oldibchoolfellow Tom Greene know where 
he had been placed, that if by his means his libera- 
tion could be effected, it might be done with all 
convenient speed. In this he overlooked the diffi- 
culty there was of his getting any communication 
conveyed from Newgate. Had he any sufficient 
bribe, there would be some chance of it, but in his 
penniless state, he was like enough to remain where 
he was till doomsday, ere his friend could know of 
his hapless case, through the assistance of his jailors. 
Fortunately of this he was ignorant, for he pre- 
sently fell to more agreeable thoughts, and as he 
was in fancy fondling his dear children — weary 
with trouble and exhausted by fatigue, he fell into 
a deep sleep. 

Here in this noisome dungeon he was again 
visited by the glorious dreams of his early days. 
The place became a most fair landscape, beautifully 
garnished with ravishing sweet blossoms, and the 
whole neighbourhood filled with a fairy company 
as choicely apparelled, as beautifully featured, sing- 
ing as delectably and dancing with as delicate a 
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grace as ever ; and, as usual, brighter than them all 
shone her who seemed their queen, and she regarded 
him with a very marvellous kindness, led the others 
to do him all imaginable gentle courtesies, and in 
music of exquisite pleasantness sung him such com- 
fortable words as appeared to fill him with greater 
hope than he had known his whole life long. But 
beddes this, she addressed him witl^language of 
counsel, to the effect he would keep his nature un- 
sullied by evil doings; pointing out the profit of 
honourable behaviour, and assuring him of the 
notable truth, that he who seeks for feme, never 
can hold it for any time, save with pure hands and 
a noble heart 

Then she bade him look in a certain direction, 
and there he beheld the figure of himseli^ done to 
the very li£B, seeming to be hungry, weary, and a 
prisoner as he was — anon the scene changed; he 
had his liberty, but he was straggling with manifold 
hardships, one following on another so dosely there 
was no rest for them, and each pressing with such 
exceeding severity it seemed a marvel how they 
could be tolerated; they lasted a long qiaoe, but 
graduaUy appearances looked more fovourable ; the 
proqpect became brighter, the scenes changed 
n^dly fiom one deligfadul landscape to another, 
tiUitaqf^pearedasdiough a whole world of qplraidoiir 
and hajqfWEiess lay open to his view. From one 
quarter the applause fji assembled thousands were 
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shouted in his ears ; from another came the com* 
mendations of whole multitudes of the learned; 
here, in some humble hearth-side, resounded the 
honest praises of the poor and lowly; and elsewhere 
from the hall, the bower, the garden, and the grove, 
plaudits as fervent were breathed from gallant 
knights and honourable fair ladies. Certes he would 
have been ^ad enough to have dreamt sodi a 
dream as this all his days ; but a rough voice and a 
rude sliake put it to a sudden ending, and starting 
up he foimd one of the turnkeys standing over him 
with a lanthom, his iU-featured countenance form- 
ing a most revolting contrast to the sunny faces he 
had gazed on in his vision. 

<< A murrian on thee, wilt thou never wake?" ex- 
claimed the jailor sharply. << Why, thou sleepest as 
though thou hadst no hope of sleep again. Marry, 
an thou takest such rest the morning thou art to be 
hanged, they must needs put thee to the rope in 
the midst of it" 

<< What want you with me ?" enquired the pri- 
soner. 

<'Thou must along with me with all speed," 
replied the man. 

" For what purpose, I pray you ?" asked the 
youth. 

** Purpose, quotha, how should I know?" said 
the jailor. " Mayhap 'tis the pillory — mayhap the 
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stocks — ^mayhap a goodly whipping: they be the 
only purposes that travel to Newgate, I'll warrant. 
But come along, I tell thee, I can allow of no 
tarrying," 

Belieying it useless to say anything more, William 
Shakspeare rose and followed his guide through 
numberless narrow passages, so dark he could scarce 
see his way along, even with the help of«the lanthom 
his companion carried before him, the jailor grum- 
bling at every step, and his prisoner in a mood 
hardly more social, from having been disturbed in 
such pleasant dreaming. From all he could gather 
from the sulky turnkey, his being led to another 
part of the prison boded him no good; and he 
supposed it was to receive some degrading punish- 
ment or another, such as is commonly bestowed on 
persons whose chief crime happeneth to be their 
poverty. 

In such manner the two arrived at a door in a 
distant part of the building, which the jailor open- 
ing, bade the other enter by himself. On gaining 
admission into the chamber, the latter found three 
persons seated together, whom he took to be his 
judges going to sentence him to the dreaded 
punishment One was a very severe looking per- 
sonage, from whose aspect he could gather but few 
hopes, who was clad somewhat in jailor fashion, 
with sundry large keys at his belt. The others had 
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much of ^e gallant in their appearance, and pos« 
sessed countenances that savoured considerably 
more of humanity. 

<^ An' it please you to leave his examination to 
me, I will have the truth from him speedily," said 
the first to his companions; and then turning sharply 
to the young prisoner, commenced questioning him 
after the following fashion, the other answering as 
follows : — 

" Fellow I what's thy name?' 

" William Shakspeare," 

** Where dost come from ?' 

" Stratford on Avon, in Warwickshire." 

" How long hast been in London ? " 

** Only a few hours." 

« What brought thee here ?" ' 

"I came to be a player in the company of 
Master Burbage at the Bankside." 

" Now, Master Turnkey, this evidently proves 
him to be no vagrant," observed one of the gallants. 

" I pray your worship stop awhile," replied the 
jailor. " These fellows have some fSamous fine 
story always at their commandment O' my life, I 
do believe, were you to examine the most notorious 
rogue under my hands, he would presently make 
himself out to be as honest a man as any in the 
city. Let me ask of him a few more questions." 
Then turning to his prisoner, he added — " How 
long hast been a player?" 

VOL. III. H 
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'< I cannot say I have ever been a player,** an* 
swered the other. 

<< There, I said I would presently make him shew 
himself for what he truly is — a masterless man, and 
no player!" exclaimed the turnkey, exultingly, to 
his companions, and then turning sharjdy to the 
prisoner, added — " Prythee have done with thy 
coney-catching ; I am not to be so caught, my young 
master. Thou saidst but a moment since thou 
wert a player, and now thou hast the impudency to 
declare thou hast never been a player. What dost 
mean by that, fellow ?'' 

" I mean just what I said," replied William 
Shakspeare, undauntedly ; " I have many times 
played in plays ; but as I have done it solely for 
mine own amusement, I could not consider myself 
a player, who playeth only for his own living." 

" Truly, a just distinction," said one of the gal- 
lants. 

" A monstrous fine story, I'll warrant," exclaimed 
the turnkey. " But if there be any truth in what 
thou hast advanced, perchance thou wilt name some 
person of repute who will testify to thy honesty." 

« Very readily," replied the prisoner; " Thomas 
Greene, a player at the Globe, who hath his lodg- 
ing at the sign of the Phoenix, in Bucklersbury, 
where I was proceeding when I was taken hold of 
by the constables and conveyed here ; he will vouch 
for me at any time, for he hath been my school- 
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fellow; as have also the younger Burbage, He- 
xnings, and CondeU, other players at the Globe." 

•« Marry, players must make but sorry vouchers, 
for, methinks, they be little better than vagroms" 
observed the julor. 

« The persons named 1 know to be of a very 
£Eur character,** replied the gallant who had before 
qpoken. *^ William Shakspeare, allow me to ask 
you one question?'' 

** Any number, if it please you, sir," answered 
the prisoner, charmed with the courteous manner 
of his interrogator. 

^ Have you lost anything since your arrival in 
London?'* 

<< I have lost all I had," replied the other. « The 
constables deprived me of what they could lay their 
hands on, and the prisoners here in Newgate took 
from me what was left. I should have cared the 
less, if they had spar^ me certain writings I had 
about me." 

«< What sort of writings were they?" 

«< Verses chiefly." 

" Were they your own composition ?" 

"They were." 

^ Is this one of them ?" enquired his questioner, 
placing a paper in his hand. 

<^ Indeed it is, and the one I last wrote of them 
all," replied the young poet, glancing at his own 
lines, as if glad to have them bacL 

h2 
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" I am convinoed of it," added the other. « It 
was picked up by my companion, Master Edmund 
Spenser, on the spot where you had been strug- 
gling with the constables." 

^< I deem myself wondrous fortunate in having 
been there at such a time," said Master Spenser, 
warmly. <^ And having read its worthy contents, I 
hurried to my noble and esteemed good friend 
here, Sir Philip Sydney, and succeeded, as I ex- 
pected, knowing his truly generous disposition, in 
interesting him to seek you out, and deliver you 
from your undeserved imprisonment" 

William Shakspeare was surprised and delighted 
beyond measure, at hearing of names he had for 
some time looked up to as the most honourable in 
the kingdom, and expressed himself very gratefully 
for the trouble they had been at on his account. 
But the matter rested not here. He presently 
walked out of Newgate, with his two &mous new 
acquaintances, without hindrance from the jsdlor, 
for they had brought with them the Earl of Leices- 
ter's authority for his liberation, which none dared 
gaixisay ; and shortly after, to the infinite satisfaction 
of all parties, he found himself seated by the side of 
his early patrons. Sir Valentine and Sir Reginald, 
at the house of Sir Philip Sydney, by whom he was 
very kindly and liberally entertained. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

To you I have unclasped my burthened soul, 
Emptied the storehouse of my thoughts and heart, 
Made myself poor of secrets ; have not left 
Another word untold which hath not spoke 
All that I ever durst, or think, or know. 

Ford. 

Therefor a woman ought not in no wyse to refuse to come at 
the commaundement of her lord, yf she wyll have and kepe his 
love and pees. And also by good reason humylyte ought to 
come fyrste to the woman, for ever she ought to shewe herself 
meke and humble toward her lord. 

Booke of the enseygnements and teching that the Knight of the 
Tower made to his Daughters* 

Give <ne a key for this. 
And instantly unlock my fortunes here. 

Shakspeare. 

« Boy ! can I ttrust thee ?'* 

^* Ay, my lord, with your hecurt's deepest secret ; 
and the grave itself shall not be more silent than 
your poor page/* 

<< I do believe thee. I have tried thee long, and 
found thee the faithfullest honest creature master 
ever knew. That thou lovest me I am assured. I 
have had good proof on't I thought there was 
not one heart in which I could meet the slightest 
sympathy, but in thee there are signs of such abun- 
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dance as make me amends for the unfeelingness of 
others. My spirit is weary of long-suffering. My 
health is broken. I cannot disguise from myself I 
am sinking fast. It therefore becometh necessary I 
should procure some one to perform for me those 
offices I shall soon be disabled from attemptiqgp 
To do this I must betray a secret I have kept as 
jealously as if my whole life depended on its pre- 
servation ; and in none can I put faith, save only 
thee. Thou canst serve me if thou wilt, as page 
never served his lord before ; but if the duty should 
be distastefid to thee, as 'tis very like to be, I 
hold thee free to refuse ; and if after what I am 
about to tell thee, thou canst look on me no more 
as one worthy to be thy master, I will honourably 
provide thee with all things necessary for thy living 
elsewhere." 

<^ My lord, I am in heart and soul a creature of 
your*own; and whatever service I can render neces- 
sary for your safety, depend on it it shall be done 
faithfully and well, according to my poor ability." 

This conversation took place between the Lord 
de la Pole and his page, after one of the fearfuUest 
of those fearful fits to which the unhappy flarl was 
generally subject, when he was left alone in the 
mourning chamber. It was evident, as he had said, 
that his health was fast declining, for his right noble 
countenance looked more haggard than it was wont ; 
and his dark lustrous eyes appeared to be rapidly 
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losing the fire which had so brightly lighted them. 
His raven hair too had been thinned of its luxuri- 
ance, and all about him bespoke that breaking up 
of the constitution, with which long-continued grief 
marks its victim for the grave. His youthful com- 
panion wore a similar melancholy, doubtless caused 
from constant observation of his lord's sufferings, 
and this gave a very touching expression to his 
handsome boyish features, which increased greatly 
whenever he chanced to turn his gaze upon the 
EarL The latter, still in his mourning suit, sate 
in the library before mentioned ; and Bertram, in 
vestments of the same colour, seated himself by his 
lord's command at a short distance, where he re- 
' mained in an attitude of the profoundest attention, 
and with an expression of the most intense interest, 
whilst the Earl proceeded with the promised nar- 
ration. 

<< Of my family, methinks I need say nothing," 
commenced he; <^ the greatness of the Suffolks, of 
which I am a branch, must be sufficiently known, 
but the fame' of their power and nobleness so in- 
fluenced my early life, I could not rest till I had 
done somethipg worthy of the name I bore. My 
youth was spent in foreign wars, under the most 
&mous leaders ; and whenever I heard of any one 
celebrated for deeds of arms, I sought all ways to 
surpass him; nor would I be satisfied till my pre- 
eminence was acknowledged. But this was by no 
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means the whole of what I did I had been well 
instructed ; and perchance, I may add, I was ever 
of a well-disposed nature, whereof the consequence 
was, I took especial heed my conduct elsewhere, 
should be of a piece with my achievements in 
the field. Honour was my idol — honour I wor- 
shipped: in no case could I be prevailed on to 
meddle in any matter wherein honour was not 
clearly conspicuous to all men's eyes ; and to the 
same extent that I strove carefully to attain every 
title honour coidd bestow, I was jealous that my 
right to it should have no questioning. None could 
be more desirous of good opinion. To hear myself 
well spoke of, was an infinite pleasure ; but to have 
any one's ill word, to be ridiculed, slandered, or 
misused in speech, fretted me beyond measure* 
Mayhap this was a weakness; but whatever it was, 
it kept unslacked in me the impulse to exert myself 
to gain a lasting reputation, till the name of De la 
Pole stood, as I proudly believed, second to none 
in every commendable quality. 
, <' I pass over my labours, to build me up this 
goodly reputation ; suffice it to say, I returned to 
my native land in the full vigour of manhood, and 
at the court of her Highness Elizabeth was speedily 
recognised, as what I had sought so eamestiy to be. 
Hitherto I had thought nothing of love ; my career 
of honour left me no time for tender dalliance, or 
else I was indifferent to the charms of such fair 
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creatures as I had seen ; but amongst the queen's 
ladies there was one, whose youth, beauty, charac- 
ter' and station, united to form, as I then thought, 
the noblest damsel in the realm. In her, fame had 
left no one part which envy might assail; and 
fortune had surrounded her with such prodigality of 
^fts, as if to show how delighted she was in having 
so worthy an object on whom to bestow them. 
Methinks 'tis almost needless to say she had suitors. 
She had broad lands ; she was of one of the power- 
fullest families in the kingdom; and she appeared 
^as peerless in conduct as she was in person ; and 
such attractions could not fail of bringing to her 
feet a sufficiency of wooers, I had heard much in 
her praise before I beheld her; but ere I had had 
an hour's acquaintance, I doubted she had been 
done justice to. Still I kept aloof from the crowd 
by whom she was always surrounded^ and satisfied 
myself with observing her at a distance. Every 
day I saw her she seemed to grow more admirable; 
and each relation I heard of her exceeded the pre- 
ceding one, towards proving her wondrous well dis- 
posedness. 

^* A message from herself brought me at last to 
her side — a message so expressive of compliment, 
I attended her summons v^th more pleasure than 
ever I had known from similar commendations' 
gratifying as they had always been to me. Once 
there, it appeared as though I must there stay. At 

n3 
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first she would scarce allow me to be anywhere 
else ; but in a fair interval, I found myself under so 
strong a charm, nowhere else would I remain could 
I avoid it : in brief, I loved her. Some months 
afterwards, I gained from her, that long before she 
had seen me, she had loved me for my reputation. 
After a delicious sufficiency of most exquisite court> 
ship, my happiness seemed to be complete, when I 
received her in marriage. In a little while, I be- 
lieved my real felicity had only commenced, so 
much did my enjoyment then exceed all that I had 
known before. Every day she evinced in her cha- 
racter some new and admirable feature ; the more 
I saw of her, the more cause saw I to congratulate 
myself I had been blessed with so rare a partner. 
Her love for me looked to be mingled with an 
honourable pride, that made it all the more flattei^ 
ing to one of my disposition. None could seem so 
exceeding content — none could have appeared so 
truly affectionate. It may be easily imagined, my 
love of praise at this time partook largely of a 
desire of having my wife as famously commended ; 
in fact, it was the same identical feeling, for I 
looked on the Lady Blanche as the best and dearest 
part of myself; and I wished to see her pre-emi- 
nence in every goodly quality universally acknow- 
ledged, because any contrary opinions might reflect 
unfavourably on the other portion of me. 

"At this period to add to her other powerful 
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daims upon my love, she promised to become a 
mother — an event I looked forward to with aa in- 
terest which exceedeth all conceiving. Then it 
wa9 there came on a visit to me a young kinsman 
of mine. I had heard rumours of his being of a 
wild reckless disposition ; and that he bore himself 
more carelessly than became any one wishing to be 
honourably thought of. I liked not this. It grieved 
me that one in any way related to me, should be so 
iU reported One day I took him aside and told 
him what I had heard to his disadvantage, but he 
swore so solemnly he had not deserved what was 
said of him, that I could not help believing he had 
been maligned as he d^lared, by false envious 
persons. I then counselled him to marry some 
worthy woman which would put a stop to such 
slanders for the future, and pointed to the happiness 
I enjoyed as the best iuducement to it he could 
have ; but he answered somewhat confusedly, that 
some often considered themselves exceeding happy 
from ignorance of matters, which, when known, 
would make them the miserablest persons in the 
world. Thereupon I said such might be the case, 
but as regarded myself there could be no possibility 
of such a thing. He replied very earnestly, ^long 
may you think so,' and with a deep sigh left me to 
my own reflections. 

*^ My kinsman had ever shown to me a marvel- 
lous frank and social spirit; but of late I had 
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noticed that he rather avoided me — gazed on me 
with a countenance fiill of pity, and when he talked, 
spoke with an ambiguous and mysterious feshion, 
of which I could make nothing, save a lamentation 
that villainy should be so fidrly disguised. I mar- 
velled, and not without an indefinable uneadness, 
at such sort of speech, but though I pressed him to 
explun himself, he would only shake his head, and 
say it was a thing he had not the heart to do. 
Following close upon the heels of this, he would oft 
regret that so noble a gentleman as myself should 
be so grossly imposed upon; and that, out of ex- 
treme love for m^ those who knew of the cheats 
should be forced to allow its continuance. All 
these hints and innendos,..j|pd the mysterious man- 
ner in which they were uttered, in time produced 
in me a most fearful state of anxiousness and dis- 
quietude. It looked as though some extraordinary 
mischief was impending, known only by this kins- 
man, who liked not the office of breaking such ill 
news, but in what quarter it threatened, or in what 
shape it was to appear, I was completely at a loss; 
and what made the matter worse, so seemed likely 
to remain. 

"At last he dropped something concerning of 
my dishonour. I fired at the word. My whole 
nature was stirred as if with a mighty earthquake. 
We were alone. I presentiy declared to him did 
he not tell me on the instant die cause of what he 
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had said, I would slay him where he stood. He 
be^ed and prayed most movingly I would let 
him off a task he so hugely misliked, but the more 
eamesly he strove tD excuse himself, the more 
fiercely I insisted on his declaring to me whatever 
there might be to say. Then he added with exr- 
treme seriousness, that the consequence must rest 
with me — that I was hurrying on to meet my 
misery ; but if I would force the secret from him, 
that I must give him my assurance to take no 
measures, or show to any one a knowledge of it, 
till he had given such proofs of its correctness as 
he had at his disposal. This I solemnly promised. 
My ears drunk in with horror the tale he told me ; 
it was that once being^(jut late he had observed a 
gallant at the dead ftoui'of the night ascending by 
a ladder of ropes to the Lady Blanche's chamber — 
so strange a sight made him marvel exceedingly, 
and he stopped to see what would follow. The 
gallant entered the chamber, and there remained 
upwards of an hour. When he again appeared at 
the window there was a female in his company, 
and they there embraced very fondly. Then he 
descended to the ground and made off, and the 
ladder was immediately drawn up into the chamber. 
I felt as I could have torn my intelligencer limb 
from limb ; for if angels had sworn matter of the 
like tendency, I would not have credited a word of 
it ; but I dissembled so much of my passion as to 
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ask him if he leoogmsed the female he saw at the 
window. He said he did» for he had sach ^iew of 
her as oould not mislead him. I bade him with- 
out feil ooofeas to me who it was. He lej^ed 
on no account could he do so^ as it mi^t lead to 
irreparable mischiefe : and added, that he had gone 
to the same place at the same hour every night 
since, and had witnessed the same proceedings. 

^ But I would have the name; and by dint of 
threats^ and repeated promises to behold the proofe 
he qx>ke o^ I gained it from him. It was the 
countess. This I had antidpated from the fore- 
going; but on his confirming my suspicions, I 
contented myself for the present with determining 
in my own mind to bestow a proper punishment on 
so vile a traducer. However I demanded of him 
to lead me to the spot where he had seen what he 
had related, fully convinced I should there at once 
disprove every particular of his relation. TiU the 
hour appointed I kept myself as quiet as I could, 
though my restlessness must have been evident to 
alL I said to none what I had heard. The coun- 
tess retired to her chamber somewhat earlier than 
usual, but this I ought to have looked for, knowing 
the state in which she was. Her manner was in 
no way different from the ordinary, save she would 
have it I ailed something, asserting she had never 
seen me look so strangely, and imploring me to 
take heed of my health. To one, like myself, who 
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placed such immense importance on honourable 
opinion, what had been told by my kinsman was 
like enough to produce very terrible consequences* 
Certes I would not allow of its possibility ; yet, for 
all that, I was filled with apprehensions almost as 
unendurable as the most perfect conviction could 
have been. 

^< To my great relief midnight arrived, and 
wrapping ourselves in large cloaks, my kinsman 
and I proceeded behind some trees, at a convenient 
distance from the Lady Blanche's chamber window. 
The night was somewhat dusky; but not, as I 
thought, dark enough to prevent our seeing objects 
as far off as was required. There I stood with the 
full intention of punishing my companion's treachery 
as speedily as it might become manifest Having 
waited a considerable time and seen nothing, I had 
just commenced denouncing, with the fiercest bitter- 
ness, his baseness in striving to impose on me with 
so improbable a tale, when he caught hold of me 
fordbly by the arm, crying < hush !' and pointed in 
a certain direction. To my exceeding astonishment 
I then beheld a man closely wrapped up, stealing, 
with extreme cautiousness, towards tiie house. My 
wonder became the greater when I observed him 
stop exactiy underneath my wife's chamber window, 
and clap his hands tiirice ; and nought could exceed 
the strange amazement I was in when I noticed a 
female open the window and tiirow out a ladder of 
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ropes, on which the gallant mounted rapidly — the 
two caressed at the window with every sign of 
mutual fondness, and the next moment the ladder 
was drawn up, and they disappeared. 

^ I could not very plunly distinguish the features 
of the lady, but the figure was manifest beyond all 
mistaking. No one in the house was in the same 
state ; and the dress, too^ was equally evident. It 
was the countess. The horror, the shame, the rage, 
the indignation with which 1 was filled at this dis- 
covery, made me incapable of motion — nay,-I stood 
breathless, as though I had been turned to stone. 
My senses were a complete whirlpool of furious 
passions. I knew not what to be about : — all in me 
bespoke a confused, bewildered, desperate madness. 
My kinsman asking me what should be done, roused 
me to a proper consciousness. I bade him remain 
where he was, and if the gallant, whoever he might 
be, sought to escape by the window, to fall upon 
him and hold him fast till I returned. At that he 
drew his sword, and swore very earnestly he sbould 
not escape alive. I then hastened into the house. 
All slept — or appeared to sleep. There was a death- 
like quiet in every part of the mansion, that seemed 
in marvellous contrast to the wild riot in my breast. 
I gained the door of my wife's chamber. For the 
first time I had so found it, it was locked. This, 
discovery added fuel to the fire. 1 strove with all 
my might to break it open. It was too strong to be 
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SO forced, but the idolence of the shock I had given 
it brought my wife to it presently. She enquired, 
in some seeming alarm, ^who was there?' I an- 
swered, commanding her to open the door imme* 
diately. It was done. 

^^ On my entrance she complained somewhat of 
my disturbing her rest so strangely. I gave a rapid 
survey of the chamber, and not finding him I sought 
for, I fixed a fierce look on my wife, who was gazing 
on me, as it seemed, in the confusion of conscious 
guilt At this moment I heard the clashing of 
swords, and running to the casement, observed my 
kinsman fighting furiously with the same person I 
had seen enter the countess's chamber. The ladder 
of ropes had been left attached to the window, and 
I was proceeding to descend by it, when my faithless 
wife caught hold of my arm, and implored me not 
to venture myself into any danger. I took this as 
a crafty design to assist the escape of her paramour, 
and with idolent execrations rudely thrust her from 
me, and, as rapidly as I could, descended the ladder. 
Ere I had got to the bottom I beheld my kinsman 
fall, and his opponent take to flight. I pursued, 
thirsting with the horriblest vengeance, but at 'the 
distance of about a hundred yards, to my infinite 
rage and disappointment, I beheld him mount a 
fleet steed and ride off at a pace that left all pur- 
suit hopeless. 

<^ I returned to my kinsman, and found him 
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bleeding and from his maimer appearing to have 
been badly hurt I assisted him into the house ; but 
this took some time to do, for he complained at 
every step, that he could scarce endure the motion* 
I at last got him to his chamber. I found the 
house in the same quietness as it had been when I 
had entered it a short time previous ; and its undis- 
turbed state gave me a hope I might still conceal 
my dishonour from the world — a hope I eagerly 
caught at I extracted from my wounded kinsman 
a solemn oath, that what he had known and seen 
should never pass his lips; then proceeded I to the 
chamber of a servant of mine, who had lived all his 
life in my family, and in whose fidelity I could place 
implicit cofidence. I called him up, and as briefly as I 
could, acquainted him with what had transpired* He 
readily enough promised to do whatever I might re- 
quire at his hands. I then sent him to call up my 
kinsman's servant, whilst I proceeded to my lady's 
diamber. I found her lying on the floor senseless. 
' I placed her in her bed. In a short time, she began 
to exhibit signs of consciousness, and with it gave 
me reason to believe she was about to become a 
mother. Thereupon I hastened to the stables, 
saddled me a horse, and rode at the top of his speed 
to the nearest midwife; and blindfolding her,, and 
taking every possible precaution, that she should 
not know where she was going, I brought her 
back with me. She did her ofiice. As soon as I 
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became aware of the child's birth, I snatched it 
from her hand, and hurried with it to the next 
chamber, where my faithful Adam was waiting as 
I had desired, and to him I gave it, with strict com* 
mands that instant to drown it in the deepest part of 
the Avon, which he rowed to do in such a manner 
as should prevent the slightest clue to discovery* 
Then I hurried the midwife away with the same 
secrecy with which I had brought her. 

^^ On my return, Adam acquainted me that he 
had fulfilled my intentions to the very letter, which 
gave me inexpressible satisfaction,' for there was at 
least a riddance of one witness to my dishonour. 
To the false woman, its mother, I had resolved on 
satisfying my just vengeance by a punishment worse 
than death. None of the domestics were yet stir- 
ring, and I gave orders on no account should any 
be allowed to go to their lady's chamber, on the 
plea she was in so bad astate she was not expected 
to live. Thus I prevented her being seen by any 
of the domestics for several days, during which time 
my kinsman was confined to his own chamber by the 
hurt he had received, and therefore remained in 
as perfect ignorance of what was going oh as the 
rest. In the meanwhile, with the assistance of my 
faidiful Adam, everything was privily being done as 
I desired. It was reported by him, that the coun- 
tess was daily getting worse, and at last, to their 
infinite great grief and sorrowing, it was given out 
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she was dead. A smnptuous fonenil was prepared. 
I had every sign of mooming placed about the 
mansion ; and those agns I have never allowed to 
be removed. But before the performance of the 
funeral obsequies^ I had secretly removed the 
countess from her chamber to another part of the 
buildings which had hitherto been scarcely ever 
used. 

<^ Here was she shut up close from all knowledge, 
save Adam and mysell He hath never seen her 
finom the date of her imprisonment till the pre- 
sent time, nor hath she since then been allowed to 
behold any human being but myself ber so deeply 
injured husband : for such was my intended punish- 
ment All common necessaries she had, but her 
clothing was reduced to a coarse mourning habit. 
Thus I had secured my honour, but as I speedily 
found, at the expense of my peace of mind. Lady 
Blanche made but one attempt to turn me from my 
purpose, and that was at the birth of her o£&pring ; 
but finding it needless, she never after sought to 
move my commiseration with a single word, and 
seemed to have resigned herself to the justice of 
her sentence. At first, I took a sensible satisfaction 
in shewing myself to her, clad in the trappings of 
woe. I declared to her what I had done, and told 
her she was as dead to me as she was to the 
world ; but in consideration of the virtues she had 
assumed, my mourning for her should only cease 
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with my life. She bowed her head submissively, 
and replied, she was well content it should be so 
since I had so willed it : but before any very long 
time had passed, 1 began to have doubts that the 
manner in wluch I bad endeavoured to keep the 
secret of my dishonour, was less dishonourable than 
would have been its publicity. An act which 
vengeance had not allowed me to see in its proper 
colours, now stood before me in all its horrible in- 
justice. I could easily reconcile my conscience to 
any punishment of a guilty wife, but the murdei' 
of an innocent poor babe seemed incapable of any 
justification. 

" Nought in this world can exceed the fierce 
-struggles I have had to satisfy myself with the 
deed ; but conscience, instead of being overpowered 
by them, appeared to grow the stronger after every 
encounter. Previously, my dishonour, great as it 
might be, was occasioned by no fault of mine own, 
and by some, I doubted not, my reputation would 
have stood in no way affected by it ; but so ruthless 
a murder as that I had planned and put in practice, 
I felt was a crime of the blackest die, the whole 
guilt of which was mine, and if it was made public, 
I believed I should be condemned and shunned of 
all men. Remorse pursued me wherever I went. 
Sleeping or waking the deed haunted me. I was 
perpetually goaded with the reflection that Urban 
de la Pole, who had won so many tities of pre-emi- 
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nence, had now made himself irrevocably on a level 
with the basest and vilest in the land. Yet all this 
time I sought as urgently as ever to excuse m}'self, 
by every manner of argument. Sometimes I suc- 
ceeded, but only for a brief space ; and again I was 
tortured by the same dreadful feelings of self-con- 
demnation. 

<< Years passed on ; but every year appeared to 
increase my sufferings, and time added to my 
misery, till it moved me like a madness. During 
this long space the countess bore her imprisonment 
without a murmur— -she never once complained of 
her privations— she never once sought to reproadi 
me for such stem usage of her — she never once by 
word, look, or sign intimated to me the slightest 
desire to change her way of life. Whenever I pre- 
sented myself to her, she wore a contented sub- 
missive look, which through twenty years of rigorous 
confinement hath remained the same. I found out 
at last, that instead of punishing her I was punish- 
ing myself. My sufferings were becoming intole- 
able, whilst she did not seem to suffer in any manner. 
Still I at all times noticed in her an expression of 
countenance which I felt deeply, but I cannot de- 
scribe. It seemed to appeal to me more strongly 
than the most conspicuous shew of wretchedness 
could have done; and yet it was not one of wretch- 
edness. It invariably made me, on my leaving her, 
ask of myself why I continued to bury her in so 
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merciless a manner? and then followed a raging 
storm of conflicting opinions for and against her, in 
which remorse for the murder I had perpetrated 
took its full share. But in the end, I felt that death 
alone had the power of a£Pording her release. 

^ My kinsman, although he had got hiirt entirely 
' in his zeal for me, I could not bear the sight of. I 
know not why it was, but I looked on him as Uie 
cause of my misery. He it was who had first 
wakened me from the dream of hapjnness and ho- 
nour in which I had been indulging; and I thanked 
him not for his painstaking. When he was well of 
his wound, I hastened his departure ; and though 
he doth occasionally pay me visits, the only part of 
tiiem that pleaseth me is when he tumeth his back 
to be gone. Since thou hast been with me I have 
seen nothing of him, for which I am infinitely 
thankful ; but I am in daily expectation of hearing 
of his arrival. His nature and mine can have no 
sort of assimilation. He never comes but he goads 
me into a frenzy with his consolations and cctido* 
lences, and a thousand foolish speeches that call to 
my mind my dishonour and my crime. Now I 
dread his presence worse than ever, for the fangs of 
remorse have worked in my heart such deep wounds, 
methinks such probing as his must needs destroy 
me quite. It is with the knowledge of my growing 
weakness, and noting that my faithful Adam is get- 
ting old apace, and witnessing thy extreme afiec- 
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tionateness, that I came to the detennination of 
putting such confidence in thee as to require thy 
attendance on the countess in place of myself. 

<< Thou hast not sought this secret of me. I have 
seen such Touchers for thy honourable nature that I 
could trust thee, as I now do, with the custody of 
my very souL But remember, as I told thee, that 
if thy disposition revolteth at the idea of sendng a 
murderer, I hold thee free to go at any time, and 
will take most careful heed thy going shall do thee 
credit As for myself I can only say, could a thou- 
sand years of severest su£Pering undo the deed, I 
would set about it with a cheerful spirit Now tell 
me, I prythee, what thou art inclined to do. I offer 
thee no reward for staying, and doing me this great 
service, save my undivided love and most absolute 
gratitude ; shouldst thou choose to go, I will enrich 
thee for life. Make thy choice." 

" My Lord, surely you cannot doubt my choice," 
replied Bertram, in a most winning, affectionate 
manner. << I do as sorely lament the deed that 
hath been done as can you ; but our lamentations 
will never lessen its enormrty. Still from what I 
have just learned, I cannot help perceiving you 
have had monstrous provocation ; but provocation 
that justified the crime I cannot say — for methinks 
there can be no justification where there is a crime 
— or no crime where a justification can be allowed. 
Nevertheless, I must surely be made of most base 
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materials, were you twenty times as criminal as you 
are, were I to desert you after you have put such 
entire confidence in me. Believe me, my Lord, 
my love for you is of such a sort that I desire of all 
things to serve you in honesty and faithfulness my 
whole life through; and shall think my fortune 
desperate, indeed, when it cometh to me in such 
ill shape as my being forced to leave so kind a 
master." 

The Earl gave no answer to this earnest and 
loving speech, unless it were he replied by his looks ; 
which, truly, appeared to be full of right eloquent 
expression. He presently continued : — 

" Thou hast had opportunity for noticing that a 
portion of this book-case hath been ingeniously 
contrived to be a secret door, known only to my- 
self and my faithful Adam. This opens into a pas* 
sage, beyond which is a chamber, which is no other 
than the prison of my false Countess. There for 
twenty years she, a daughter of one of the noblest 
families, hath endured such privations as the com*- 
monest menial scarce ever is forced to resort to. I 
would have thee now go to her and acquaint her 
with my desire thou s^ouldst attend to her wants in 
place of myself." 

The page readily arose to fulfil his errand, and 
the secret door being opened he passed through it. 
Now he experienced most strange feelings — an 
infinite dread and dislike of appearing before this 

VOL. III. I 
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dangerous bad woman} who had done such terri- 
ble mischiefs. He could not tolerate the infamy 
she had brought on herself, knowing, as he did, the 
noble nature of the man she had so. basely wronged, 
and therefore thought not her confinement ^to be 
too great a punishment for her crime. He there- 
fore prepared himself to meet a woman whom he 
should thoroughly detest at the first glance — one 
whose attractions must have faded under the rigour 
of such long imprisonment, and whose state, the 
lack of ordinary attendance had made slovenly in 
attire and uncleanly in person. He pictured too, 
in his mind, her prison to be exceeding dirty, cheer- 
less, and neglectful. His surprise may be imagined, 
when he entered where everything was as com- 
fortable, neat, and orderly, as. in the best apart- 
ment in the mansion. Nothing could be so cleanly 
as seemed every part of the chamber, and the only 
sign of cheerlessness it had was its being entirely 
covered up with black cloth. 

If he was so greatly surprised with the prison, he 
was far more so with the prisoner. He beheld 
before him a lady of extreme beauty, looking to be 
in the very pride of life. She was dressed simply 
in a black robe, but the most splendid apparel could 
not have shown to more advantage' her majestic 
figure, or given such admirable contrast . to her 
noble countenance. She was sitting reading of a 
book, at the entrance of the page ; but as soon as she 
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oticed him she started up in a great marvel. Her 
wonder was not without cause^ for not having seen 
any human being save her lord for so long a space, 
she could not but be infinitely astonished at the 
presence of him she now beheld. Truly, at any 
place Bertram was no common sight, for by this time 
the haggard, sickly expression which long sickness 
and suiiering had left on his features, when he first 
entered the house, was changed to one of health 
and comfort, wherein the softness of early youth 
was made more winning by the sweet and pensive 
xnelaMcholy with which his handsome features were 
overcast Now, with his intelligent eyes radiant 
with wonder as he gazed on the beautiful woman be- 
fore him, he looked more handsome than ever he 
had been whilst in his present abode. His hair, in 
rich profusion, fell down even to the white falling 
bands spread-open round his neck, which added 
much to the picturesque expression of his counte- 
nance, and his close-fitting suit was famously 
adapted to display to the most notable advantage 
the grace and symmetry of his limbs. 

After having thus wondrously gazed on each 
other for a many seconds, the Lady Blanche at last 
broke the strange silence by enquiring of the youth 
his errand. He spoke it with so gentle a courteous- 
ness that none could help being charmed with him, 
but the countess took his message in very sorrowful 
part ^ 

i2 
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" I pray you, tell me, young Sir, for what cause 
is it my lord refuseth to see me?" enquired she in 
a most urgent manner. 

" His health, lady, is getting to be in so decayed 
a state, it preventeth him," replied the page. 

" Alack ! " exclaimed the Lady Blanche. " I have 
marked his changed aspect a long time past. Whilst 
I was allowed sight of him I cared not for being 
shut out from the world, for from the first time I 
heard of his gallant name, be hath been all the 
world to me. But now I feel T am punished indeed. 
I beseech you, gentle Sir, implore him for m% that 
I may attend on him in his illness. No servant 
shall serve him more humbly or more truly, than 
his once happy and honoured Blanche. Ah, me ! 
How wildly do I talk ; " added the Countess, sud- 
denly changing her ardent^ impassioned manner, to 
one of strict patience and submissiveness. " Nay, 
if it is my iord's will, it must needs be. Tell him, 
gentle Sir, I am ready to fulfil his wishes." 

When Bertram left her, his lord's faithless wife, 
whom a short dme before he had felt so disposed to 
detest from his heart, he found he could not bring 
himself to mislike her in any manner ; nay, she had 
awakened ki him feelings of a direct opposite ten- 
dency. He marvelled, a guilty woman could bear 
such rigorous imprisonment so long a time and it 
have no evident effect on her, he marvelled more, 
with the knowledge of her infamous evil doing, she 
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should wear so noble, bright a countenance ; but all 
this could not erase from his mind the impression 
of his lord's narrative. He remembered the terri- 
bleness of the wrong she had wantonly done so 
noble a gentleman, and strove to fortify his heart 
against the entrance of those feelings, her language, 
looks, and manner, had created in him ; neverthe- 
less, he found his thoughts taking to themselves the 
shape of this question. << Surely, this lady, is not so 
wicked as I thought her." 

On returning to the earl, he told him every sylla- 
ble the countess had uttered in his hearing, at 
which the former appeared exceeding moved, asked 
divers questions, hurriedly and anxiously, as to how 
she spoke, and what she had said ; and every answer 
manifestly did the more increase his uneasiness. 
For awhile he seemed lost in thought — ^but it was 
easy to see from the changing expression of his 
aspect — his deep sighing, and violent hard breath- 
ing, that some such struggle as had been but too 
common with him, was going on in his nature. 
Bertram stood observing him with a sincere, sweet 
sympathy, expressed in every feature of his counte- 
nance ; but saying never a word, knowing how use- 
less was speech on such occasions. After a time 
the Earl recovered sufficiently to express what he 
would have done. 

<< Methinks, 'tis full time this punishment should 
cease;" said he in a somewhat faltering voice. << I 
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can endure it no longer. This marvellous sweet 
patience of tier's subdues me. My vengeance is 
gone, of my honour I am careless. Go, tell her, she 
is free to go where she will, so long as I may never 
have sight of her again." 

The page hastened to do his lord's bidding, his 
thoughts by the way, busy in the entertainment of 
every possible prejudice against that ialse bad 
woman who had brought such fearful sufferings 
upon her generous, noble-hearted husband. He 
determined to look on her as a very monst^ — an 
ungrateful, base creature, lost to every sense of 
womanly excellence; and expedite her removal from 
the mansion by all means in his power. He pre- 
sented himself to the lady a second time, and 
despite of his recent stem determinations, delivered 
his message as gently as though he spoke to some 
person great in his respect. The Countess heard it 
in evident emotion. Her cheek grew pale and then 
red, of a sudden — ^her lips quivered somewhat — but 
in the end her whole countenance expressed a lofty 
pride and noble majesty, which made her young 
companion marvel more than ever. 

** It cannot be ;" replied she at last. ** Were I 
again to appear in the public eye, perchance my 
lord's reputation would suffer; he, having for so 
long a period allowed it to be closed against me. If 
my character hath gone, my death is no fiction. To 
what my lord hath sentenced me I patiently submit, 
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— ^unless I can be wholly restored to his affections, 
which, methinks, tis vain to hope, I wish here to live 
out my days, to the last his poor prisoner, and 
humble, loving wife : and I will pray for him very 
earnestly on the knees of my heart that he may 
enjoy every manner of happiness that is most to his 
liking. I beseech you, gentle Sir, tell him this 
much from me — ^that I will endure with all proper 
submissiyeDess, whatever he shall think fitting, but 
for his own sake, he must not in any way think of 
letting the world know of my existence : and the 
only favour I would ask of him is, that he will let 
me here remain till I have become the thing he 
hath feigned." 

Again there was a change in the page's thoughts 
of his lord's faithless wife ; his feelings were now in 
her favour as strong as admiration could make them. 
Her language, her look, her bearing, savoured so 
marvellous little of guilty consciousness, that he 
could not help saying to himself on leaving her. 
*« Surely this lady cannot have done the wickedness 
with which she is charged." He acquainted the Earl 
with what had passed in consequence of his message, 
whereupon, the unhappy man seemed more moved 
than before, for he presently broke out into a won- 
derful great passion of self accusations. 

'* Every word of her's cometh upon me like a 
scourge !" exclaimed he, when his frenzy had 
somewhat abated, << I have made a terrible mis- 
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take ; I have been torturing of myself all this while, 
instead of punishing her. O reputation ! reputa- 
tion ! what a poor idol of brass thou art I '* And in 
this strain went he on, so much to the exceeding 
grief of his faithful Bertram, that he knew not what 
judgment to come to. He could not believe his 
lord had mis-stated to him anything, having had 
such manifold proofs of his extreme honourableness 
of nature, therefore he must needs consider the 
Countess to be the very basest wretch breathing ; 
and yet he could not think ill of that lady, after 
having beheld in her, as he had, behaviour so 
thoroughly opposed to an unworthy disposition. 
He considered much of the matter; his reflections 
suddenly turned into a new channel, and, as he left 
the chamber, he put this question to himself — 
" Surely, there is some huge villainy at the bottom 
of these woeful doings !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Knight, Avaunt, kankered cburle t fro whence comest thou ? 
JPhwm. Many! folysh, pevysh daw I even fro my plow. 

How sayst ? Woldst anything therewitball ? 
Merch. Ye, mercy ! thou lewyd villayn and nid raskale 1 

It is for this fole yll besemyng 

To perturb any gentylmen's talking ! 
Plowm. Gentylmen ! ye gentylmen ? Jak Heryng ! 

Put your shone in your bosom for weryng ! 

I do accompt myself— by Goddys body ! 

Better than you both, and more worthy ! 

R AST ALL {CrewtylnesB andNohylytye.) 

This company were lightly the lewdest in the land — apt for 
pilfery, perjury, forgery, or any other villainy. 

Greene (Groatsworth of Witte.) 



* Oh twine fresh roses round thy brow 
And pledge the wine-cup high; 
Leave fears and cares to misers' heirs. 

Leave tears to those who sigh. 
For is there neath heav'n a bliss so divine 
As that which now beams in the sparkling wine ? 
Brighter than gems 
In kings' diadems, 
And fragrant as buds upon odorous stems. 

Then fill to the brim ! Fill to the brim ! 
Fill whilst such joys on the green earth abound, 
*Ere Pleasure grow pensive or Friendship look dim, 
Fill to the biim around ) 
i3 
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^' Oh twine fresh rosea roinid thy brow. 
And pledge me once again ; 
Till we have quaff 'd the rosy draught 

And wanned the heart and brain. 
Our life is but short and our pleasures but few» 
And Time makes us old when our youth is but new : — 
Wine then alone* — 
To an be it known, — 
Can grant us new life and a world of our own. 

Then fill to the brim I Fill to the brim 1 
Fill whilst soch joys on the green earth abound. 
Ere Pleasure grows pensive or Friendship looks dim. 
Fill to the brim around 1 

. " Brayo, Robin I O, my life, our sweet Robin 
is a brave songster I** 

** Excellent well sung, as I live. Master Greene; 
and as Kit Marlowe most aptly calleth thee, thou 
art our own delectable sweet Robin." 

<' Nay, Chetde, we will not have him so mean a 
bird; he is a swan at the very least." 

<< Ay, truly. Master Lodge, by this hand, a good 
thought. A swan — a very swan! What sayest, 
Peele ? What sayest, Kyd ? What sayest, Nash ? 
Is not Greene as right famous a swan at singing, as 
though he were the mighty Jove himself, going a 
birding after the delicate feshion told in the old 
story?" 

" Pry thee keep to the Robin, good Kit !" re- 
plied the singer, in the same merry humour with 
his boisterous companions; ^* methinks the conceit 
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of the swan is somewhat dangerous, it being a bird 
so nigh in feather to a goose/' 

** Nay, nay, there is a huge difference in the 
holding of the head,** cried Kit Marlowe, laugh- 
ingly; " so if it chance to be thou art only but a 
goose, if thou wilt but have thy neck stretched, 
thou shalt presently be the braver bird, beyond all 
contradicting I " 

" Then is Tyburn a choice place for swan- 
hopping?" observed Lodge, amid the uproarious 
mirth of his associates. 

" More wine ! more wine ! tapster !** bawled 
Chettle ; " 'Slight 1 after such moving praise of thy 
liquor, thou shouldst empty thy casks for us, and 
charge nothing." 

" Ay, by Bacchus, that thou shouldst, out of 
sheer gratitude," added Nash. 

" Truly my masters; and for mine own part, I 
care not," said a miserable-looking, threadbare 
knave, in a most abject manner, <* indeed, I care 
not in any sort of manner; yet, as I cannot live 
unless I sell my liquor at some profit, I humbly 
beseech your worships, pardon me, that I would 
rather live and sell, than ^ve away and be ruined." 

These were a party of play-writers, met together 
round a rough table, in a mean chamber of a com- 
mon inn, near the Globe playhouse^ on the Bank- 
side : they seemed to be much alike as regarded 
their humours, being a set of as wild, licentious^ 
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unbridled roysterersy as might be met with in any 
tavern in Christendom. It was manifest on a little 
stay with them, that they had more wit than dis- 
cretion, and less honesty than either; for their talk 
was either of tricks they had practised, when re- 
duced to any shifts, or abuse of certain players tbey 
misliked, or slander of certain writers, whose success 
they envied. Their dress smacked of a tawdry 
gentility; in some instances showing signs of shab- 
biness, that could not be hid, in others of expense 
that could not be afforded ; for these worthies were of 
that unthinking sort, who feast to-day and fast to 
morrow; carry their purses well lined on a Monday, 
and ere the week hath half gone, have not a groat 
So improvident were they, that they would have 
their canary for an hour or two's enjoyment, though 
they should be reduced to take their custom to the 
water-bearer, for a month after; and of so little 
principle were the greater number, that as long as 
they could get such indulgences as they most af- 
fected, which were often of an exceeding disrepu- 
table sort, they cared not a jot whether they had or 
had not in their power the means of paying. Never- 
theless, divers of them were men of approved 
talent in their art ; but this, methinks, should draw 
on them greater censures; for when men have 
knowledge, and use it not honourably, they should 
be accounted infinitely more blameable, than such 
as offend through ignorance. 
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<^ Ha I ha I by this light a most admirably con- 
ceited jest my dear boy," exclaimed Greene, who, 
by the way, was a marvellous different person from 
Tom Greene the player. ^' But what dost think of 
this for a goodly example of coney-catching. -There 
hath been a certun publisher to me, who is known 
well enough to all here, requesting of me to write 
him something. I asked of him of what kind, and 
thereupon he spoke so movingly of the great good 
— ^to say nought of the great profits that come of 
pious writings, that on the instant I offered to com- 
pose a repentance of my mpnstrous sinful life, which 
should be so forcibly penned that the wickedest 
persons that live should take example of it, and 
straightway fall into godliness. At this surely no 
man was ever in such huge delight as was my saint- 
like seller of books; and he offered me such fair 
terms for a pamphlet of this tendency, that I closed 
with him presently. Since then, I have com- 
menced my repentance ; and I can say most truly 
few have ever repented them their sins with such 
profit as have I ; but the jest of it lieth in this — 
that my gain by such labour must needs lead me 
into fresh outbreaks, which at my need will form 
goodly materials for another repentance, still more 
cunningly to be wrought out for the edification of 
strayed sheep, which will again enrich my ex- 
chequer for advancing me through a new career 
of revelry, to be followed of course by the most 
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pitifiil repentance of any. And in tins manner 
mean I to live sinning and repenting, and repent- 
ing and sinning, till there shall be no good to be 
reacted by it, either for myself or any otber.** 

Riotous shouts of laughter, and a &moua store 
of sharp witty saying, not worthy of being written, 
accompanied this speech; and there was not one 
there present who did not appear to regard it as as 
fine a jest as ever they heard. 

** O* my word, but this is delicate coney-catching 
indeed !" cried Nash, jmning heartily in the same 
humour. ^*When I am hard pushed I will not 
iiul following such exquisite proper example; and I 
only hope I shaU have grace suffident to turn it to 
as notable great advantage." 

«Thi8 sheweth the utter foolishness of such 
matters," exclaimed Kit Marlowe — a noted infidel 
*^ And proveth that if you bait your discourse suffi- 
dently with religion, you may have in your power 
as many gulls as can get within reach of it. But 
hearken to the rare trick I played my hostess when 
I was reduced to such shifts for lodgings I scarce 
knew where I should find my lying for the next 
day. This woman was coarse and fat, and a des- 
perate shrew; and I being somewhat backward in 
paying her pestilent charges, she opened her bat- 
tery on me at all hours, and at last swore very 
roundly I should to prison and out of her houses 
did Inot settle what I owed by a certain day. Now 
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it fortunately chanced so to hap, her villainous 
house had two doors> one front and one back, and 
she being usually in a front chamber, put me upon 
practising my wit in such a manner as should most 
punish her, and most enrich me. So I prevailed 
on a broker of my cu;quaintance to purchase of me 
all the goods in my lodging, on the condition that 
they should be removed when I desired. Having 
got the money the day before the day appointed 
for my paying the grasping old avarice my hostess, 
I went to her chamber, and told her I had come to 
settle with her her charges, which put her into so 
rare a humour, that I kept her a full hour talking 
and jesting, with the money in my hand. Then 
thinking the broker had as I designed, removed 
the old dame's chattels by the back door and got 
clear off, I begged she would let me have of her 
some sort of memorandum of the cancelling of my 
debt, and quickly commenced counting of my 
mcMiey on the table. My request she thought so 
reasonable, she lost not a moment in seeking to 
gratify it; but the instant I heard her proceeding 
to an upper room where I knew she kept her pen 
and ink, I whipped up the money and was out of 
the front door ere I could draw breath. Truly, it 
must have been most absolute and irresistable sport, 
to have noted the visage of my chap-fallen hostess 
when she discovered not only the loss of her money 
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she was so desperate about, but the departure of her 
lodger leaving of his lodging bare to the very walls." 

This narrative was received with more riotous 
acclamations than the preceding, and divers others 
of the company told the like sort of tales, to the 
excessive mirth of the rest, who looked upon them 
as most admirable jests ; and thus they kept drink- 
ing and shewing of tiieir several humours. After 
some time they commenced talking of the players, 
and not one was named who in their thinking pos- 
sessed die slightest share of merit Greene was a 
mere ape— tiie elder Burbage a scare-crow - the 
younger a poor fellow than marred every thing he 
spoke, for lack of sense enough to know the meaning 
on% and Hemings and Condell very twins of stupid- 
ness, who could do nought but strut and fume, and 
blunder through such parts as they undertook to 
play; and so they proceeded with* nigh upon all 
the players, accompanying their opinions with mar- 
vellous lamentations their plays should be so iU 
handled. 

"Hast marked this new player, my master?" 
enquired Greene. 

" What him they call Shakspeare ?" asked 
Marlowe. 

** Ay," answered his companion. " Didst ever 
note so senseless foolish a person ? Marry, if there 
shall be found in him a greater commodity of l)rains 
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than may serve him to truss his points withal, I 
have an infinite lack of penetration." 

" 'Slight, my dog would make a better player I'* 
exclaimed Marlowe contemptuously. '< Didst ever 
see any finger-post hold itself so stiffly? Didst 
ever find a drunken tinker so splutter his words ! 
He hath as little grace in his action as a costard- 
monger's jackass ; and as for his aspect, I could get 
as much dignity out of a three-legged stool." 

^< Well, well, he cannot do us great harm by his 
playing," observed Lodge. " He is only put into 
the very poorest parts that are written*" 

<< Which he maketh a monstrous deal poorer by 
his wretched performance," added Greene. 

^< But who is this Shakspeare ?" enquired Nash. 

** A very clown," replied Marlowe. " A fellow 
that hath leh the plough's tail and his brother clods 
of the soil, in such utter conceit of himself as to 
imagine he could become a famous player." 

<^ He deserveth the whipping- post for his mon- 
strous impudence," said Peele. 

<^ Give him a cap and bells, and dress him in 
motley," added Kyd. 

<^ Nay, I doubt he hath even wit enough to pass 
for a fool," cried Greene, amid the contemptuous 
laughter of his companions; and so went they on 
turning the edge of their wits upon the new player, 
till the door opening, there entered with young 
Burbage the very person they were so sharp upon. 
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In an instant the iriiole company hailed ^'the poor 
feUow that marred every thing he spckey for lack of 
sense to know the meaning on'ty" as thou^ none 
could be ao wdl esteemed of them. 

** Sit thee down, my prince of {layers !" cried 
Marlowe. 

^ Excellent Dick, I drink diy health," exdaimed 
Greene, in the same extreme friendlineas of manner. 
^ A jMnt of wine^ tapster, for Master Bnrbage !" 
shouted Lodge, who had a new play in hand, and 
thoD^t it good policy to be in a generous humour 
with the manager^s son. 

« Truly, a good thought," added Nash, who was 
more iamous for commending of another^s gene- 
rosity than of taking it as an examjde. ^ It would 
be a notable remissness in us, to one to whose ad- 
mirable choice playing we stand so much indebted 
for the success of our plays, were we not at all times 
to welcome him with open arms." 

** Truly, I am beholden to you greatly," replied 
young Burbage, sitting down amongst them, by the 
nde of his companion. ** I shall be glad enough, I 
warrant you, to do my best in your honourable ser- 
vice, in especial when it cometh to be followed by 
sudi fair wages. But your bountiful goodness hath 
emboldened me to ask a like liberal welcome for 
my friend here, Will Shakspeare, whose true social 
qualities, perchance, will lead you, ere long, to thank 
me for his acquaintance." Hiereupon every one 
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of the company greeted the stranger with as abso- 
lute cordiality as ever was seen. 

" O' my word, I have taken great note of you^ 
Master Shakspeare," exclaimed Marlowe. "You 
promise well, sir ; by this light you do ! I have not 
seen a young player take to his art so readily since 
I first beheld a play." 

" Indeed you have the requisites, young rir 
of a complete master of playing," added Greene. 
<< You will shine. You will be more famous than 
any of your day. You will show the whole world 
how far an English player can exceed all that hath 
been done of the ancients." The others followed 
in the same vein, as if one was striving.to exceed 
Jhe other in the extravagance of panegyric : to this 
the young player replied very modestly, as he at that 
moment believed them to be sincere. This modest 
manner of his seemed to convey to his new associates 
an idea that he was of a poor spirit, as well as vain 
enough to take to himself anything in the shape of 
compliment, so they commenced covertly making 
of him their butt, passing sly jests at his expense, 
and in pretended compliments seeking to be terribly 
satirical; all which he took in such a manner as 
seemed to strengthen them in their small opinion 
of him. Doubtless, this made them somewhat 
bolder with their wits. 

" I pray you now, listen to me, master country- 
man," said Marlowe, as if with a monstrous affec* 
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tionateness. ** I will give you famous advice, I 
promise you* As to your walk, methinks 'tis well 
enough — it sheweth at least you are inclined to put 
your best leg foremost, if you knew which it was; 
but methinks you are somewhat too long in making 
up your mind which should have precedence. As - 
to your look, let it pass — it cannot be bettered — I 
defy any one to shew such a face for a player. Then 
for your arms — to make them swing like the sails 
of a windmill, is a new grace in motion, and, I doubt 
not, will take exceedingly with the groundlings : but, 
perchance of the two styles you most affect, that in 
which you seem as though you were holding of a 
plough, is.the most delicately natural. I commend 
it wondrously, only I would have you turn out your 
elbows more than you do — it seemeth as if you deter- 
mined to make for yourself elbow-room. Lastly, of 
your voice — O' my life, I never heard a carter with a 
better voice ; and the way you deliver your speeches, 
as though you were talking to a horse, must be in- 
finitely effective on a stage : but I would have you 
speak louder — let the apprentices in the topmost 
scafibld know you have lungs, and can use them to 
some purpose. To keep up a good bawling is highly 
commendable." 

^* Ay indeed, that is it," added Greene, after the 
same fashion, '^some there are of the sock and 
buskin who play a feeble old man with the throat 
of a boatswain ; but when you come on as a cour- 
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tier, looking so much the sturdy hind, one fancyeth 
every moment you will be feeding of hogs or thrash- 
ing of com, which to my thinking is exceeding more 
wonderful." 

Others of their companions went on in the 
same biting humour, the object of it all the whilst, 
to the iffarvelling of young Burbage who saw their 
drifts — ^taking what they said with a show of notable 
simplicity, without ofiering a reply. At last when 
he thought they had exhausted their wit he spoke. 

^^ I thank you heartily my masters, for your ex- 
cellent counsel," replied he very gravely. " Be- 
lieve me I do not undervalue it, knowing that the 
very meanest things that breathe may oft do a 
wondrous fine service — as witness the cackling of 
the geese that saved Rome. Some of you have 
been good enough in commending of my perfec- 
tions, to speak famously of several of the notablest 
parts of my body; but divers qualities of them 
have been left untold ; the which, for the lack of a 
better chronicler, I will now seek to give you some 
notion of. He who spoke so movingly of my legs, 
forgot to add, that on an occasion, they could kick 
an impudent shallow coxcomb to his heart's content. 
Of my face it is as God made it. Perchance it 
would have been better gifted, had any of such 
persons as are here given it the benefit of their 
greater skill, for I doubt not I could prove in a pre- 
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sently, sonie of you possess a very marvellous faci- 
lity in the making of faces. As for my arms, doubt- 
less they have a sort of swing with them, I having 
in me so much of the sturdy hind; but though 
sometimes it is my hap to come where the hogs 
feed themselves, the threshing part of my supposed 
duty I am ready enough to perform, as lon^as diere 
is such necessity for it as there appeareth at present* 
And with regard to my voice^ Master Marlowe, if I 
have in my speech at times past appeared, as though 
I were talking to a horse ; surely, at this moment, 
there is in it a notable likelihood I am speaking to 
an iass/' 

No speech was ever received with such astonish- 
ment by any company, as the preceding. Every 
man of them seemed as much confounded as though 
they had raised a hornet ; and, as the concluding 
sentences were so pointedly directed to the fore- 
most of them in their sharp attack upon the so des- 
pised ^^ Master Countryman," he was manifestly 
the most touched by it of them all. 

^^ Fellow, dost address gentlemen in this style?" 
excliumed he, as if half inclined to be in a rage. 

" Truly, I think not," was the cutting reply. 

** Nay 'tis all a jest of his Master Marlowe," said 
young Burbage, endeavouring to keep the discom- 
fitted wits in something like good humour, ** he is 
the very admirablest fellow at such things that can 
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be found any where; and tiy him at it when you 
will, you shall find him so expert at his weapon, 
there is no getting the better of him." 

" O' my word I cannot say much about getting 
the better of me," observed William Shakspeare, 
laughingly. " But can I serve any of this worthy 
company, assuredly they shall have the best of 
what ability I have." Such of the worthy com- 
pany that had been in any way incUned for a 
quarrel, after sufficient note of <^ the sturdy hind," 
thought proper to look as if they were famously 
amused ; and in honest truth, whether it was from 
his natural cheerful humour, or a desire to conci- 
liate, the former so entertained them with his de- 
lectable choice wit, that presently the whole place 
was kept in a roar by him. In the midst of this 
the tapster came and whispered to Master Greene. 
" Oh, let him iip, let him up," replied he : then 
turning to the company, added, seeming in an ex- 
ceeding pleasant mood, *^ Here is a certain well- 
known honest friend of mine, coming to join us, one 
Cutting Ball— he hath done me many services. In- 
deed, aright excellent good fellow is he, and a useful." 
^^ I promise you," replied Marlowe, with a knowing 
wink, " Cutty standeth by you, out of return for 
your standing by his fair sister." 

<' Let that be as it may," cried the other, joining 
in the general laugh, " but to Master Ball I owe 
much ; for he is so viplant a watch, that he allow* 
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eth not a pestilent bailiff to show his nose within a 
mile of me; and if any should dianoe to come, 
seeking to make me their prisoner. Cutty and his 
fellows do so pay them my debts, that they are 
glad enough to 'scape with broken crowns, for lack 
of better coin." 

These remarks were put an end to by the en- 
trance of the object of them ; but, to the surprise of 
all present, no sooner had he entered, than young 
Shakspeare jumped on Us legs, stared at Cutting 
Ball, and Cutting Ball stared at him, though in a 
manner as if Cutty was somewhat confused. 

<< I greet you well. Captain Sack!" exclaimed 
the former at last; '^ I pray you tell me, how are 
your worthy, honourable companions, Master Sugar- 
sop, and my Lord Cinnamon? Truly 1 should 
have been right glad had you brought them with 
you." Then addressing Greene, he continued in 
something of the same strain, evidently to the pro- 
digious marvelling of the company, *^ Marry, Master 
Greene, but this same honest Jriend of yours, and 
I are old acquaintance. Methinks if I could forget 
that stained velvet doublet, I could not put out of 
my memory a visage that hath so many marks to 
know it by. In brief, your honest friend, with two 
others of a like honesty, despoiled me a short dis- 
tance from London, on the Uxbridge Road ; and 
I pray you, make your honest friend return me the 
things he robbed me of, else shall I be obliged to 
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introduce your honest friend to one Master Con- 
stable, who, if your honest friend shall get his 
deserts, may chance to assist him in making the 
acquaintance of one Master Hangman." 

At hearing this, it was difficult to say which 
looked the most confounded, Master Greene or his 
honest friend; and as for the rest, few of them 
seemed to take the matter very pleasantly. 

" Plague on't, Cutty, how couldst act so un- 
worthily!" cried Marlowe, as if in a famous in- 
dignation. 

" 'Slight man, 'tis monstrous!" exclaimed Nash, 
looking to be exceeding angered. 

" O ' my life ! had I known thee to be so des- 
perate a rogue, Cutty, I'd have been hanged ere I 
would have tolerated thy infamous company ! " said 
Lodge, in a like fashion. 

" S'blood ! but you must give up what you have 
so basely taken. Master Ball," cried Kyd, " we will 
tolerate no such villainy. Restore your ill-got 
booty, fellow." 

" Ay, truly," added Greene, as sternly as any of 
them, '^ Give Master Shakspeare his goods again, I 
prythee. O, my word ! I am ashamed thou shouldst 
act with so thorough a disgracefulness. I insist 
that thou give back every tittle of what thou hast 
taken." 

" Of course ! of course !" shouted one and all. 

** I do confess, I made bold with certain things 
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belonging to this good gentleman," replied Cutty 
Ball, seeing there was no use in denying the rob- 
bery ; " but had I known he was a friend, I would 
have despoiled myself rather than have touched 
ought that belonged to him." 

** I thank you, Captain Sack, or Cutty Ball, or 
whatever your name may be," answered young 
Shakspeare ; <* but I should thank you more, would 
you be so good as give me back those same things ; 
for truly I stand so much in need of them, I shall 
be forced to get them with the assistance of such 
persons as I just now promised to make you ac- 
quainted with, should you not return them speedily/' 

*• Ay, without doubt, and I will see to it my- 
self," exclaimed Marlowe and others of his com- 
panions, who appeared equally intent upon making 
the thief restore what he had stolen. 

<< I'faith, I should be right glad enough to do it, 
honourable sir, only in honest truth, I have them 
not," said the thief. 

«« By this hand, that shall never pass," exclaimed 
Marlowe. 

« O' my life, I will have thee get back these 
goods, even if thou hast parted with them," cried 
Greene, with equal earnestness. 

« BoU on*t, so will I if I can !" replied Cutty, 
somewhat sharply, *^ although I have not the honest 
gentleman's things, methinks he shall not have to 
go far to find them; for 1 have good reason for 
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knowing, Master Greene at this present hath on 
one of his shirts ; and Master Marlowe a pair of his 
hose. Master Peel nowweareth his falling bands; 
and Master Lodge had of me certain other articles 
of linen, which make up the whole of what I took." 

Terrible was the confusion of these four worthies 
— who had been so forward in calling for restitu- 
tion, at finding that they themselves possessed the 
plunder: nevertheless, with the best grace they 
Gould, they promised every thing should be restored 
to the lawful owner, protesting most vehemently, 
that when they accepted them, they believed them 
to be honestly come by: all which their friend 
Cutty Ball heard with an easy impudency, that 
did in some manner belie their assertions; and the 
young player, though having penetration enough to 
spy into the real nature of the transaction, appeared 
to be satisfied. Soon after Master Burbage, whis- 
pering to Lodge that the reading of his new play 
was fixed for twelve o' the clock, took his leave of 
the party, taking his friend with him. 

" I thank thee, Will, for the very proper castiga- 
tion of those fellows," excledmed young Burbage, 
laughing heartily ; " methinks they would now as 
lief meddle with a mad dog, as play their saucy 
humours on thee. Surely, never were a set of 
insolent biting jackanapes so quickly brought to 
their marrow-bones." 

k2 
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<< Truly, they chafed me somewhat, or I would 
not have answered them so sharply," replied his 
companion. 

It may here be proper to advertise the reader, 
that the young player had profited nothing by his 
introduction to Sir Philip Sydney, or by his falling 
in with his old friends. Sir Repaid and Sir Va- 
lentine, he not having informed them of his need 
before they left England for Flanders. Nor had 
his acquaintance with Master Spenser as yet availed 
him anything, for almost as soon as they became 
known to each other, that right famous poet had 
been forced to go a voyage to Ireland. For his 
becoming a player, he was solely indebted to 
the exertions of his schoolfellows, who absolutely 
forced their manager to make him one of their 
company. This the elder Burbage did, and with 
an especial ill grace, for no man relisheth doing 
anything agsunst his will ; but it was evident he had 
taken a huge dislike to the young player. He put 
him into playing only such poor characters as could 
gain him no reputation; and gave him for it so 
small a wage, that he could not so much as find 
himself a decent living. During all this while he 
had to bear all manner of privations, and hardships 
innumerable, — ^now at a loss for lodging — now for 
victual — and now for raiment; and yet making so 
little shew of the great straits to which he was so 
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often reduced, that his true friends knew it not 
unless by some accident it came to their know- 
ledge. 

This sort of life was of a monstrous difference to 
what his golden anticipations had made out to him. 
But he bore his ill-fortune with a most cheerful 
spirit — still as sanguine as ever — believing he should 
yet raise for his dear children such a heritage as 
should enrich and ennoble them to the end of 
time. As soon as he found himself in some way of 
settlement, he wrote to John a Combe, among other 
things, enquiring for his o£&pring with all the elo- 
quence of a fond father, and of himself, merely 
saying there was likelihood he should do as well as 
he wished : in reply to which he received a very 
comfortable letter, marked with the caustic sharp- 
ness the writer so much affected, yet for all that, be- 
traying such natural goodness of heart as was cus- 
tomary with him. As the young player expected from 
his knowledge of her character, it also informed him 
that his wife assumed the bearing of one horribly 
ill-used. This intelligence brought him to reflect 
on the amiable sweet qualities of the accomplished 
Mistress ITAvenant, whose letters to him — ^full of 
feminine purity and highmindedness — now formed 
the chiefest pleasure his poor fortunes set at his 
disposal. 

At twelve o' the clock he was with the rest of the 
company, on the stage assembled to hear the 
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reading of a new play written by Master Lodge. 
The elder Burbage sat in a chair, with the MS. in 
his hand ; his brother players, the author and divers 
of his friends standing about him, or getting seats 
where they could. The whole place looked ex- 
ceeding dismal and comfortless. Below the stage» 
where the groundlings were wont to stand, was an 
old woman, busy sweeping out the dirt, bitten apples, 
orange-peel and nut-shells, which had there been 
left. In the rooms above, were one or two other 
such remnants of humanity, engaged in scouring 
and cleaning. From one part of the stage the ham- 
mer of a carpenter was heard, noisily enough putting 
together the materials of a castle, — in another, a 
painter was brushing away in a great hurry, to make 
his canvas assume something of the resemblance of a 
deep forest — albeit it seemed the likeness did not 
promise to be very notable. Here was a fellow on 
his knees, polishing of a piece of rusty armour; 
and there a tailor, in his shirt-sleeves, stitching 
away at a torn doublet. The light came in from 
the open roof, very brightly ; but for all that the 
building had a monstrous miserable sort of look 
with it. 

It was thus situated the Manager read the new 
play — which proved to be a singular admixture of 
talent and bombast — ^unnatural characters— extra- 
vagant scenes, and such a labyrinth of a plot nothing 
could be made of it : yet despite of these great ble« 
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mishes, the play lacked not merit. There was force 
in the language and occasionally beauty — and amid 
heaps of confused nonsense there were a few clever 
touches of nature that appeared the more admi- 
rable for being so surroui^ded; nevertheless, the 
chief players condemned it, and the elder Burbage 
spoke more against it than any. 

<* I iMnk the play would do well enough were it 
altered somewhat;'' observed William Shakspeare. 

^< A good jest, I'faith I" exclaimed the manager, 
sarcastically, ^^ what dost thou know of plays, I 
wonder ? Marry, but 'tis like thy impudency to ^ve. 
an opinion on such a matter !" 

" Truly, I think he knoweth as much of the 
matter as any of us," said Tom Greene. 

<< Indeed does he I" cried old Burbage with a 
look of seeming great amazement; ^^ perchance. 
Master Clevershakes, thou wilt thyself essay to 
make this play well enough ?" 

<^ I doubt not I could so make it;" replied the 
young player. 

^^ What intolerable presumption !" exclaimed the 
manager. << O' my life. Will Shakspeare, so vain a 
person as thou art never met I in all my days. Thou 
art, as it were, new to the stage, and yet thou talkest 
of altering plays for the better, writ by one well 
used to such writing I" 

^< I beseech you, Master Manager, let him try his 
hand at it, if he will," said Master Lodge, *< If I be 
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not bugelj mistakeiiy we shaD bare at least some 
sport in his altnatioDS." 

«« Ay, let him have it, Buinge;" added Tom 
Greene ; ^ Will must needs have a Sunons talent if 
he can mend sndi a play as tfajs." 

'^ Wnttake it in hand?** asked the manager. 

^ Gladly," replied yoong Shakqieaze. 

^ Heaven help thee out of tl^ conceit !" cried 
old Borbage giving him the MS. as he rose firom 
his seat. Some of the players, laughed — the authors 
sneered, bat William Shakspeave took the des[Hsed 
play to his lodgings full of confidence in his own re- 
sources — and then by altering, omitting and adding, 
where he thought such was most needed, he after 
many days study, made it to his mind. Certes he 
was g^ad of sodi an opportunity todisdnguish him- 
self and took maireUous pains he should do well 
what he had undertaken. At last he brought back 
the play, and it getting to be known what he had 
assayed, there came that day all the chiefest play- 
writers to have a laugh at Ins e^q^ense — even Us old 
schoolfellows thought he had promised to do more 
than he could perform. 

^ I haye brought you here the amended play of 
Master Lodge," said the young Shak^peare to the 
manager— offering him the MS. badL again. << Per- 
chance you will now be so good as read it in its 
present state." 

'^ Nay, an' you catch me reading your fooli^ stuff 
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you are cleverer than I take you to be,*' replied the 
other, and at this the play-writers set up a loud 
laugh. 

" Well, an' you will not do that, mayhap you will 
allow my reading it," added the young player, evi- 
dently in no way disconcerted. 

" Read it or eat it — tis all one to me," answered 
the manager ; and again the wits had a laugh at the 
expense of " Master Countryman." With this per- 
mission William Shakspeare commenced reading 
the altered play. At first, the players were heed- 
less, and the play writers amused themselves by tit- 
tering at the style of the young player's reading ; 
nevertheless, the latter read on. As soon as the 
alterations became evident he had a much more 
attentive audience, — the players were surprised — 
the play-writers amazed, and the manager listened 
and stared, as though under an enchantment. He 
continued the play, the faultless delivery of which 
must of itself have been a sufficient treat to any one 
caring to hear an admirable reading : but the passa- 
ges of exquisite sweet poetry — the bursts of passion, 
the powerful sketches of character, and thp thrilling 
interest of the scenes which Master Lodge's play 
now possessed, appeared to all present something 
truly marvellous. 

" Shall this play be played, my masters?" en- 
quired young Shakspeare, something triumphantly 

K 3 
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by the way, as he noted the e£Fect the perusal of it 
had made upon his audience. 

^^ Played I" exclaimed Tom Greene, in a famous 
pleasure, ^^Tfaith, we shall deserve to count for 
precious asses all our days, should we let so goodly 
a play escape us." 

^< By this light, 'tis the movingest, naturalest 
piece of writing I ever heard," cried young Bur- 
bage, in a like humour. Hb father said nothing : 
for he was one of those, who when they contract a 
prejudice against a person are exceeding slow in 
getting it removed ; but he was too old a judge of 
such things not to know the nature of the perform- 
ance as it stood. As for the play-writers, they 
looked at one another as if each was striving to ex- 
ceed the other in the expression of his wonder; but 
as Master Lodge, seeing he could not help it, ac- 
knowledged his play had been greatly improved, 
they confessed it must needs be so, as the author 
had said it As all the players were of one mind 
as to its fitness for being played, the parts were im^ 
mediately given out, and a day for a first rehearsal 
fixed. The most envious of the play-writers then 
went away, consoling of themselves with the hope 
it might be damned. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Some men with swords may reap the field 
^nd plant fresh laurels where they Idll ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but one another still. 
Early or late 
They stoop to &te 
And must give up theU* murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, stoop to death. 

Shirley. 

To set a lawe and kepe it nouht, 
Ther is no comoun profit souht ; 
But above all, natheless. 
The lawe which was made for pees. 
Is good to kepe for the beste ; 
For that sette alle men in reste 

QowEB {Confeuio AnunUU.) 
The villainy yon teach me I will execute, and it shall go hard 
but 1 will better the instruction. 

Shakbpeare. 

I MUST ask of the courteous reader to wend awhile 
with me in the company of one, of whom the histo- 
rian has said something ; but, as is ardioarily the case 
when he hath a proper object, he hath not said one 
half sufficient; I allude to that accomi^ished gen- 
tleman, and truly valiant soldier. Sir Philip Sydney. 
He possessed the comprehensive mind that could 
only be fully developed in a wide field; but, unfor- 
tunately it was contracted to suit the comparative 
subordinate parts he was called on to fill; and it 
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took refuge by idling itself, in its leisure, in the 
fashioning of quaint conceits, that suited the age in 
which they were produced, but were not enough 
true to catch the favour of Time ; besides which he 
possessed that truly intellectual nature which exists 
entirely free from the clay of human selfishness. 
He had no absorbing passions, that suck all into 
self, till the soil becometh to be a mass of abomi- 
nation, that polluteth what it touches. His huma- 
nity was as different to this as is sunshine to a cloud. 
There was at one time some talk of his being elected 
to the vacant throne of Poland; but Queen Eliza- 
beth would not have him leave her, she held him 
so high in her esteem. Would he had been a king ! 
what a glorious lesson he would have set the com- 
munity of crowned heads ! and, in honest truth, as 
far as I have seen of them, they do lack infinitely 
some such teaching. 

It hath already been said, that during the prose- 
cution of the war in Flanders, Sir Philip was sent 
out as governor of Flushing, which was to the huge 
content of the magistrates and citizens. Here he 
stayed well liked of all persons, his chiefest com- 
panions being Sir Reginald and Sir Valentine. 
Having by his wise rule and courteous behaviour 
won the love of the whole town, he set off with the 
two young knights to join the army. Doubtless 
were all three sufficiently desirous of meeting the 
enemy in a fair field ; but the ardour of Sir Regi- 
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nald and his young friend was very properly tem- 
pered with the prudence and circumspection of their 
more experienced associate. They at last came to 
the camp at Zutphen, where were assembled with 
the besieging forces the Earl of Leicester, as lord- 
lieutenant, with some of the valiantest of England's 
chivalry, among whom might be named the Lord 
Willoughby, the Lord Audley, the Earl of Essex, 
Sir John Norris, Sir WiUiam Stanley, and Sir Wil- 
liam Russell; but as soon as they knew he was 
amongst them they thronged to do him honour, 
with as great shew of love and reverence as though 
he were the commander of them all. The Earl of 
Leicester presently shewed himself to be a better 
courtier than a general ; for he did little beyond 
displaying his magnificence. 

The siege commenced on the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember, and wherever there was any fighting there 
was sure to be Sir Philip Sydney and his two com- 
panions. As yet, neither had received hurt; but 
what spare time he had Sir Philip would spend in 
his tent, putting his papers in order and writing 
his will; and by his sober discourse, showing he 
held himself in readiness should he fall in the 
coming battle. But like a careful master he took 
every possible opportunity of teaching his disciples 
a knowledge of their art He showed them how the 
entrenchments were made, explained to them the 
nature of the artillery, and made them familiar with 
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the character and uses of the several fortifications. 
Indeed all that might be learned of the properest 
method of besieging a fortified town he taught them 
in the camp before Zutphen ; and he laid it down 
with such clear principles that nothing could be 
so manifest to the understanding, as was his teach- 
ing. A famous scene was it for all young knights. 

Great rows of tents spread fietr and wide with the 
panoply of war conspicuous about them, from which 
officers at the head of their companies issued at 
divers times some on foot and some on horse — some 
to forage for the army in' the surrounding country — 
others to cut off the enemy's victual if any such 
could be found. Then came the great guns and 
the ammunition waggons with a strong guard for 
the forming of a battery — and parties of soldiers 
hastening to relieve those woridng in the trenches. 
Here and there would be seen the captains inspect- 
ing the different posts or hurrying to their com* 
manders to acquaint them how matters stood. In 
the distance might be noticed the flames of some 
neighbouring village where had been some skirmish; 
and in another spot a detachment driving cattle and 
grain to the encampment — whilst afar off to the verge 
of the horison, the-smiling country looked as though 
such a thing as war was as far from them as is Hell 
from Heaven. 

The enemy were of exceeding force in the town, 
numbering many thousands, composed chiefly of 
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Spaniards and Italians, with Albanoys, both horse 
and foot, well equipped with all things necessary 
for fierce fighting; and they had made their works 
of a very notable strength, but they were somewhat 
distressed for provisions which was well known to 
the besiegers, and gave them great hopes of over<- 
coming the place.- It was late one evening, about 
a week after the commencement of the siege that 
Sir Philip Sydney and his two companions were 
proceeding round the lines to see that proper watdi 
was set, and note if the enemy showed a disposition 
to do them any molestation. They were afoot and 
not in their armour. The night was somewhat 
clouded, but there was in the sky many signs it 
would soon turn to a clear starlight': nevertheless, 
in die distance every thing lay in great obscurity, 
save at the moon's occasional escape from her 
shadowy canopy, when the chief features of the 
landscape became more conspicuous. Sir Philip 
was very eloquently discoursing to his young com- 
panions, concerning of the right famous battle of 
Azincour, when, to their somewhat astonishment he 
came to a sudden break in his speech. 

«* What noise is that?" said he, very earnestly, 
as he turned his gaze towards the open country. 

^ I hear nought but the flowing of the waters," 
replied. Sir Valentine. 

^< Nay, but this is no such sound, my friend," 
added Sir Philip Sydney. "Mark you those moving 
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objects indistinctly seen in the distance, creeping 
rapidly along by the side of yonder hedge?" 

" I do see something moving," answered the 
other. 

" Ah, there are many figures, and if I mistake 
not a multitude of carriages of some sort," added 
Sir Re^nald, gazing hard towards the spot pointed 
out. 

"True!" exclaimed their companion, « and 
those figures, my friends, you may now plain enough 
see to be a detachment of horse, and those carriages 
are some hundreds of waggons, doubtless, of victual 
and other necessaries for the relief of this town. 
They must be stayed, or we are like to lose our 
labour. See," continued he, as he turned his 
piercing glance towards the besieged town, on which 
the moon suddenly threw its brilliance. " There 
are numbers of persons bustling about very busily, 
nigh upon the church. Of a surety they have 
knowledge of their friends coming, and are prepar- 
ing to help their approach. Speed you. Sir Valen- 
tine, to the tent of the lord general of the horse the 
Earl of Essex, and tell what you have seen, that he 
may have his men in readiness ; and you, Sir Regi- 
nald, to the tent of the Lord Willoughby, on a like 
errand. I will to his excellency, the Lord Lieute- 
nant, my honourable kinsman, where you can say I 
am gone ; then get you to horse, and I will join you 
anon." 
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The three knights, as rapidly as they could, re- 
turned to the camp, where they immediately spread 
the alarm, and the trumpets shrill alarum presently 
called up the sleeping soldiery; and then there was 
a confusion of running hither and hither, for this 
and for that — the grooms getting ready the horses 
— the knights donning their armour — the ensign- 
bearers running to their companies — the captains 
mustering their men, and the commanders hastening 
to the tent of the Earl of Leicester for to receive his 
orders, as turned the peaceful encampment that a 
minute or so since sounded of nought else but the 
measured tread or startling challenge of the guard, 
into a very Babel of confused noises and thronging 
multitudes. Sir Philip Sydney quickly wakened up 
his kinsman, but ere the latter was in readiness, the 
commanders came hastening in, desiring to be 
placed where they could reap the most glory ; all 
talking — all pressing — all urgent to set out against 
the enemy without delay. Leaving these for awhile, 
I must here describe other matters that well de- 
serve mention. 

There was in the camp two notable brave gen- 
tlemen, to wit, Sir William Stanley and Sir John 
Norris, who a longtime back had had a quarrel in 
Ireland, and had been at enmity ever since. It 
chanced so to hap Sir William was first ready with his 
company — some two or three hundred strong, which 
was of foot, and was sent to stand as a bascado, 
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when, as he was on his way, Sir John Norris, who 
commanded among the horse, overtook him — being 
sent to the same service. Then thus spoke these 
enemies one to another : — 

" There hath been/* said Sir John, " some 
words of displeasure between you and me ; but let 
it all pass, — ^for this day we both are employed to 
serve her Majesty. I4et us be friends; aird let us 
die together in her Majesty's cause." Then quoth 
the noble Sir William — 

<< If you see me not this day, by God's grace, 
serve my Prince with a valiant and faithful courage, 
account me for ever a coward; and if need be I 
will die by you in friendship." Thereupon these 
brave spldiers embraced very lovingly, to the ex- 
ceeding content of all present; and as soon after as 
might be, Sir l^^iam Stanley marched with his 
footmen, intending to take up a position at a 
Church in the suburbs, but this the enemy had 
entrenched before hand, and there lay to the num- 
ber of more than two thousand muskets and eight 
hundred pikes. Before he could come to skirmish 
with them, the Lord Audley joined him with a 
hundred and fifty men— in desperate haste to be 
in the first conflict. The fight soon began with 
hot voUies of musket-shot The English pressing 
upon their opponents at the push of the pike, till 
they drove them into their hold; and then they 
retreated out of the range of the muskets, there to 
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make a stand. At this the enemy issued in great 
strength of horse, mostly Spaniards and Italians, and 
at that moment there came up on the English side, 
the Lord General of the Horse, the Earl of Essex, 
the Lord Willoughby, Sir William Russel, and Sir 
John Norris, and other valliant officers of a like 
fame, with their companies; and these presently 
charged the enemy with such fury, that they were, 
after some hard fighting,- fain to retreat to their 
pikes leaving a famous number of dead and wound- 
ed, beside some twenty of their principal com- 
manders who had been made prisoners. 

In this charge Sir John Norris led with his 
wonted valour, but in discharging of his pistol it 
would not go off, which seeing, he stroke it at the 
head of his enemy and overthrew him. His asso- 
ciates used their lances till they broke ; then plied 
they their curtel-axes with such vigour of arm, that 
the enemy took them to be more of devils than 
men, they were so terrible. 

" For the honour of England, my fellows, follow 
me !'' shouted the Earl of Essex as he threw his 
lance in rest, and wherever he saw six or seven of 
the enemies together, he would separate their friend- 
ship with more speed than might be in any way 
comfortable to them. But surely of all these 
valorous noble soldiers, none so behaved himself as 
did Sir Philip Sydney. His two companions kept 
dose to him wherever he charged, and with lance 
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and with cartel -axe so played their parts, that each 
was an honour to the other. Even in the great 
exdtement of this hot conflict. Sir Valentine 
thought of his humble, yet noble hearted mistress ; 
and, inwardly resolved to do such feats for her at 
that time, as might any knight for the proudest 
lady that lived. Sir Reginald's valour also was 
impelled by a fair lady whom he had left in Eng- 
land, and loved ance he had last seen the gentle 
Mabel ; but the valour of Sir Philip was all for 
the honour of England. His war cry might be 
heard in the loudest- uproar of the battle, rising 
amid the din of the artillery and the shouts, groans, 
shrieks and cries of the wounded, and the fighting. 

His lance had long idnce been shivered, and his 
curtel-axe seemed to have the power of Jove's 
thunder-bolt, for nothing was like unto the dreadful 
destruction he spread around. None won so much 
admiration as did he, although every one appeared 
to be endeavouring tp signalise himself above the 
bravest of those brave soldiers that were on lus side. 
He charged the enemy thrice in one skirmish, 
spreading terror and death wherever he appeared; 
at last, as he was in the very fury of the conflict, he 
fell to the ground, shot through the leg. His fall 
was quickly avenged, especially by Sir Valentine 
and Sir Ke^nald ; and when they had beaten back 
the enemy, they carefiilly conveyed their wounded 
friend to the tent of his kinsman. All his old as* 
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sociates were presently about him, in most anxious 
suspense, whilst the chirurgeon examined his wound; 
and when it was pronounced to be mortal, there jwras 
most doleful visages in every one present 

" O Philip, I am sorry for thy hurt !" exclaimed 
l-eicestjBr, as though he was deeply affected. 

" O I my lord, this have I done to do your lord- 
ship and her majesty service," replied that great 
ornament of his age. Then came to him Sir Wil- 
liam Russel, who kissed his hand, and said, with 
tears in his eyes, 

" O, noble Sir Philip ! there was never man 
attained hurt more honourably than ye have done, 
nor any served like unto you." And after him, 
others of that valiant company did testify their love 
and grief after much the same moving fashion ; but 
he answered them every one very cheerfully, and 
seemed as though he were the only contented person 
in the place. As speedily as was possible he was 
removed from the tent, under the especial guardian- 
ship of his sorrowing disciples-^he two young 
knights — to a neighbouring place called Amam; 
and the skilfuUest chirurgeons in the army were 
sent to him to see if any thing might be done to 
save one whose true greatness could be so ill spared. 
But it was soon seen his hours were numbered. 
Then the priest was sent for, that he might have 
proper Christian consolation in his extremity. 

There lay the dying Sir Philip Sydney on a 
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couch, supported by pillows, with one hand clasping 
Sir Valentine,— the other laying as affectionate 
hold of Sir Reginald, as they knelt beside him in 
great tribulation — his old companions grouped 
about, looking on as though their hearts would 
break ; and even the chirurgeons, seeming by their 
aspects to regard their honorable patient with ex- 
ceeding sympathy. He had already explained bis 
last desires, which he had done with such singular 
sweetness of humour and quietness of mind, that 
none, when they had in their remembrance the 
severity of his hurt, and the extreme painAilness 
which must naturally come of it, could sufficiently 
marvel. He was now intent upon expressing his 
opinions on his approaching death, which he did 
with so much the calmness of true philosophy, that 
every one present appeared to listen in a perfect 
amazement. At this moment entered the priest. 
He had a venerable mild countenance, and his 
bearing was altogether that of a worthy minister of 
the Christian Church. 

" Welcome, excellent sir !" exclaimed Sir Philip, 
with the same marvellous cheerfulness he had shown 
ever since he had received his deadly hurt, " I am 
heartily glad to see you, more especially, because, 
had you not come, I might never more have en- 
joyed the sweet comfort of your honorable society. 
Methinks there can be no discourse so precious, as, 
when the soul hovereth over its mortal dwelling. 
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pruning its wings, as it were, for its last long flight, 
that which cometh of a religious friend. Then is 
the fittingest time of all for grave counsel ;— for he 
that is departing, is like to a knight about setting 
upon a journey, he scarce knoweth where, and re- 
quireth some wiser mind to advise with him, exhort 
him to honorable valour, and acquaint him with 
those infinite delectable consolations that spring 
from a life well spent. Surely wickedness must be 
very foolishness; for he that is unjust, or doeth 
any manner of evil, putteth away from him every 
hope of contentation in his extremity — he can only 
procure for himself a disreputable living and a mis- 
erable end ; but what absolute sweet solace hath a 
good man when death claimeth his acquaintance ! 
He looketh back to the bright vista of bygone years, 
and beholdeth so &ir a landscape, it cannot help 
being the delight of his heart There Ke before 
his gaze charitable thoughts, chaste feelings, and 
noble achievements, blooming like flowers in Para- 
dise, whose freshness and beauty know no fading; 
then when he seeketh to p^er into the future, it 
spreadeth out for him such glorious store of starry 
hopes, that it seemeth as though the brightest 
Heavens were opening of their treasures to reward 
him for his desert" 

" Surely, I have no need here !" cried the priest, 
evidently in some wondering, as he stood by the 
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couch of the dying soldier, witnessing his extreme 
patience. 

" O my master ! my father ! Alack, 'tis pitiful, 
most pitiful thou shouldst leave us !" exclaimed Sir 
Valentine, in a voice scarce audible for the great- 
ness of his emotion. 

" His last hour is come," whispered one of the 
chirurgeons to another; and this, the increasing 
paleness of his lips in some manner testified. 

« Yet of all deaths for a Christian knight/* con- 
tinued Sir Philip, with the same marvellous com- 
posure, ^* Surely that is mostly to be coveted which 
Cometh in defence of his country. To die in de- 
feuding the rights of the oppressed orphan or 
wronged widow, is doubtless exceeding honour- 
able; to fall whilst advancing the Christian banner 
against the approaches of villainous heathen Pagans, 
must also be a death to be envied : but the enemy 
of one's country must needs be the oppressor of its 
orphans, the wronger of its widows, and the sub- 
verter of its religion; and he who falleth in his 
country's defence, hath all the glory that can be 
gained in the combined cause of liberty and virtue. 
The Spaniard is the ruthless enemy of England ; 
he seeketh her disgrace, he seeketh her dishonour : 
he would trample on her laws, violate her liberties, 
desecrate her altars, enslave, tyrannise, and bring to 
shame all her gallant men and admirable fair 
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women, who could not endure his rule. Against 
such an enemy I hare received my hurt. Surely 
then I oi^ht to account myself infinitely fortunate ; 
and you, my friends, instead of sorrowing for my 
loss, should rather envy me my proper ending. 

" Sir Valentine, I know you to be a truly valiant 
knight, and a most honourable gentleman," added 
he, turning his eyes affectionately towards his fa- 
vourite pupil ; " grieve not for me, I beseech you : 
so much faith have J in your well disposedness and 
gallant qualities, I feel convinced you will do 
famous credit to my instructions. Believe me, I 
experience exquisite comfort in knowing I leave 
behind me a young knight of such rare promise." 

" Oh, noble Sir Philip," exclaimed Sir Valen-- 
tine right piteously, " O my dear master ! I cannot 
help but grieve with all my heart ; I shall never 
behold so worthy a commander." Then the dying 
soldier addressed Sir Reginald and the other offi- 
cers one after another, and every one he com- 
mended for such qualities as he had taken note of; 
and each he exhorted to continue in the like be- 
haviour. After this, he courteously and gravely 
talked with the priest on religious matters, and 
feeling his end drawing nigher, he asked to have 
his prayers. Thereupon, the good man prayed by 
his couch very fervently. Sir Philip joining in such 
devotions with a placid countenance, his lips moving, 
though he made no sound ; and nothing else was 
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audible in the chamber, save die half-suppressed 
sobs of those, who could not conceal their grief. 
The prayer was finished, but die lips of the dying 
man still moved occasionally, with a sort of indis- 
tinct muttering; once only he spoke audibly, and 
then the words were, << For the honour of England/' 
which plain enough told what lay next his heart ; 
and these were the last words he was heard to utter* 
His eyes were rapidly getting to be more dim, and 
his aspect of a more deathly paleness. At last, 
there was a sound heard in his throat, which set 
every one to hiding of his face; and the bravest 
commander there present did groan outright. 

^^ In my life I have seen many deaths," said the 
priest, a few minutes after all was over, << but never 
saw I the dying of so estimable a man, or so Chris- 
tian a soldier !" 

And thus perished, in the very flower of life, 
one of the noblest examples of chivalry England 
hath produced; but numerous as may have been 
her heroes, never before or since hath she set up 
one so truly worthy of the title. In him there 
seemed to be ever manifest, manhood in its bright- 
est attributes, the noblest properties of mind, and 
the purest influences of feeling. His valour was 
divested of that animal dross which is too generally 
found mingled with it, in the shape of cruelty, love 
of strife, outrageous violence, or coarse unfeeling- 
ness; and it arose out of one motive, the honour of 
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England, which was in his nature a very Pactolus, 
enriched with golden sands. Of the sterlingness of 
his intellect, methinks he hath left good evidence ; 
yet it cannot in any way be compared with what 
might have resulted from such a source, had he 
lived to disencumber himself of the affectations of 
his age. But of his virtues, surely there cannot be 
such excellent witness, — for no knight ever died 
' more lamented of the brave, the noble, the just, 
the true and the wise. Old and young, rich and 
poor, and all sexes and conditions, received the in- 
telligence of his decease with the deepest grief. 
Few men have been so loved — none so sore la- 
mented. But from a scene so instructive as the 
death of so great a man, I must now hurry the 
reader to one, which, mayhap, hath also its lesson, 
though never could difference -be so complete, as 
shall be found in their chief features. It is neces- 
sary to say, that the event about to be related 
followed upon the foregoing, after some lapse of 
time. 

The noble, of whom the reader hath already 
some knowledge through his base attempts on the 
poor foundling, sat with his ordinary companion in 
iniquity, the gallant before described, in a chamber, 
which, for the sumptuousness of its furnishing, might 
justly be styled regal. He no longer seemed as 
though he sought concealment, being atdred in such 
gorgeousness as language can give but a faint idea 

l2 
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of; his countenance full of confidence, ever and 
anon brightened with a social sort of smile, as he 
listened to his dependant. The latter looked more 
the worn out profligate than ever ; but he was 
more bravely clad than was his wont; and appeared 
as though his infamous services earned him liberal 
wages. In what he spoke there was the triumphant 
villain, rejoicing in the success of some foul scheme 
just brought to a foul conclusion — with a manner . 
half laughing, half sneering, in relation to the sub- 
ject, yet as regarded his hearer, marked with a 
mingled assurance and security that sufficiently 
bespoke the nature of his service, and his depen- 
dance on his employer. 

The table before them contained vessels of 
wine, with silver cups, and dishes of gold filled with 
dried fruit, cakes, conserves, and other delicates, as 
if they had been making good cheer. The cham- 
ber was of such dimensions and of so fair a struc- 
ture, as made it evident it appertained to some 
princely castle, and .the battlements and towers 
seen from the windows appeared as strong witnesses 
to the same purpose. The noble sat on a richly 
embroidered chair, in great state, resting of his feet 
on a cushion of costly stuflF, beside the table, care- 
lessly using of a diamond- hafted tooth-pick; and 
the gallant sat over against him on as proud a seat, 
telling the staple of his discourse, and making the 
whilst as famous cheer as he could. 
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" ' Twas well done, if no suspicion follow it, Sir 
Piers," observed the former, as if musing some- 
what 

" Nay, suspicion is clean impossible, my lord," 
replied the other. " The man is dead, and I defy 
the searchingest pryers to discover how he came by 
his death. As for me, my disguise was so perfect, 
none could suspect who I was, and even could that 
be possible — believing me as I a£Pected to be your 
bitter enemy, they would as lief suspect themselves 
of the deed as your honourable lordship." 

" Did he make no outcry," enquired the noble. 

*' Not a whisper?" replied the gallant. 

"Was their no fierce convulsions?" asked the 
former. 

** Scarce a struggle ?" answered his companion. 
<^ The poison is the most subtle I ever heard of. 
It seemed to have entered into his very marrow, 
ere you could say he had well taken it, and left the 
face unmarked by any blackening, or disfigurement, 
like one who dyeth of a sudden, without apparent 
disease. Truly, 'tis a notable ridder of enemies. 
I knew not so invaluable a mixture could be had 
any where." 

" I had it of an Italian woman who was reputed 
the skilfulest compounder of such things thfit ever 
lived," said his lord carelessly. " But this is not 
the first trial I have made of it. Thou hast 
managed the a&ir most cleverly I must confess. I 
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would thou haxlst succeeded as well in procuring 
me the beauteous Mabel." 

" O' my life, my lord, I did all that most ex- 
treme cunning could accomplish," replied his de- 
pendant very earnestly. << Some pestilent thing or 
another ever thwarted me when I thought myself to 
be securest ; and her long illness came, a murrian 
on't ! when I believed the devil himself could not 
have snatched her from my net." 

**'Ti8 strange, Sir Piers, thou shouldst never 
have heard ought of her since," observed the noble. 

" Nay, who could have supposed the wench 
would have given me the slip when the physicians 
said she was scarce able to leave her chamber," 
replied the gallant. " I have searched for her since 
then far and near, and my man hath penetrated 
into all sorts of places the whole country round 
where it was supposed she might have got shelter, 
but not so much as a glimpse of her have either of 
us gained." 

" She was a noble creature f" exclaimed his 
companion. ^< I have seen nought to compare 
with her either amongst our court beauties here in 
England, or the lovely dames I met during my 
stay abroad. I never have been so monstrously 
disappointed as in her escape. I would have given 
thousands to have prevented it." 

" By this hand I was never so vexed all my days ! '* 
added the other with similar earnestness. After 
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tlus there was a pause of a minute or so, in which 
the former seemed thinking of his loss, whilst the 
other replenished the cups with wine, and helped 
himself freely to the tempting cates before him. 

^^ Does that follower of thine know anything of 
what thou hast lately done for me/' enquired the 
noble. 

"Not a syllable," replied the gallant "He is 
faithful enough I doubt not, but T would trust none 
in so dangerous a matter.'' 

"Dost think he hath any suspicion of it?" 

" Not the slightest." 

" Nor any of the menial people about me ?" 

** 'Tis utterly impossible, my Jord, I have been 
so close." 

" 'Tis well," exclaimed the noble. " Thou hast 
managed this matter very delicately. Sir Piers. 
Thou hast proved thyself a true friend withal, and 
I assure thee I will reward thee fittingly." 

" I thank you, my lord," replied his associate. 
** You have already bestowed on me many marks 
of your honourable favour, and methinks I cannot 
do enough to show my readiness to serve so boun- 
tiful a master." 

"Depend on't what I have done is nought to 
what I intend doing," answered the other. " Thy 
knighthood is but a small honour to what I can 
now gain for thee. I am paramount in the council, 
and with her highness I have so fixed myself, I can 
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do as I wilL Go get thee, good Sir JKers, to my 
privy chamber — there is my George-collar I would 
have out of the jewel-case on the dressing-table. 
Bring it me straight, I prythee, and tell my grooms 
not to come to me unless I send to them/' 

"Readily, my lord," answered Sir Piers, and 
taking" the key of the jewel-case from his patron, 
the newly made- knight — surely never was knight- 
hood so dishonoured — proceeded out of the cham- 
ber. Directly the door closed on him, the noble 
sprung from his seat, and very carefully took a 
small paper packet from beneath the silken lining . 
of his velvet doublet^ and cautiously opening it» 
poured its contents into the silver cup of his depen- 
dant, and then briskly stirred up the wine with his 
jewelled dagger. The latter he first wiped on 
his handkerchief, and replaced in its sheath ; and 
then sauntered to the window, gaily humming of a 
popular tune. Sir Kers presently returned with 
what he had been sent for, and took it to the table, 
and his lord remained a minute or so at the win*- 
dow, as if intent on noting something in the base-> 
court that had attracted his attention, and then 
sauntered back to his seat humming of his tune 
with the same careless manner as he had com- 
menced it 

" You are merry, my lord ! " exclaimed the knight, 
who had now regained his seat. 

" Merry ! ay, and why not, my friend?" replied the 
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other very socially, as he put round his neck the 
magniiBcent chain he had sent for. ^^ Methinks, I 
have right famous cause Sir Piers. Every thing 
conspireth to make me the greatest man in these 
realms. I have no peer look where I will ; and I 
have borne myself hitherto with such marvellous 
prudence, none can urge against me ought to my 
prejudice." 

" Marry, then you have famous cause for sing- 
ing," cried his dependant. 

" Truly, have I, my faithful worthy friend," said 
his companion, taking the wine cup in his hand, 
with the look and manner of a true reveller. 
*« Come, Sir Piers, prythee pledge me. As thou 
shalt share my fortunes, 'tis but fitting thou shouldst 
drink to my lasting prosperity." 

" Most gladly will I," answered Sir Piers, quickly 
rising from his seat, and following his lord's ex- 
ample in grasping his wine cup. 

"Now, mark me, and do thou likewise — or I 
will proclaim thee a sorry drinker;" and thereupon 
the noble drunk off at a draught the contents of 
his cup. 

" Bravely done, my lord!" cried the other, very 
merrily; " and I will now shew how apt a scholar 
I am. My lord, I drink to your continual prosper- 
ousness." And then Sir Piers finished his draught 
in as rapid a fashion as his lord had done. 

« Thou art indeed an apt scholar !" replied the 

l3 
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noble, manifestly with more than ordinary satisfac- 
tion, as he placed his empty cup on the table, and 
reseated himself— the knight at the same time doing 
the like thing; and then the former commenced 
humming of his tune again, and using of his tooth- 
pick, with as careless a look as if no person could 
be so content as was he. Sir Piers poured out 
more wine for himself and continued eating of the 
dried fruit. All at once he smiled somewhat, and 
I'ust at that moment his patron, taking a sudden 
glance at him, noticed it. 

<< Ha, are thy tiioughtB so pleasant. Sir Piers !" 
cried the other, and then went on humming of his 
tune. 

<^ Exceeding pleasant, my lord," said his com- 
panion, and smiled more evidently than before. At 
this the noble looked at him very hard, saying never 
a word; and the knight kept his eyes on those of 
his employer as if he cared not for such scrutiny, for 
his smile continued to become more palpable. The 
lord now looked surprised — tiien amazed — then 
distrustful — his tune ceased ere it had half ended 
— the tooth-pick fell from his hand, and laying con- 
vulsive hcAd of the arms of his chair, he leaned 
forward, fixing a stare of horror on his companion. 
The smile of tiie latter now had a sort of devili^ 
derision in it, and his eyes glared on tiie other with 
a very fiendlike mockery. The noble now snatched 
at his dagger, holding himself up with the strength 
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of the other arm, whilst the agony expressed in his 
£bu^ whence the blood had all rushed, leaving it 
of a deadly paleness, and the strange manner in 
which he began twisting his body, bespoke in him 
some terrible suffering ; but at this his companion 
laughed outright 

*^ Caught in thine own trap!'* cried his trium- 
phant partner in guilt ^< O' my life, never was 
tnutor so well served I What? After I had done 
at thy bidding all manner of villanies, a dog's death 
was to be my reward ; and so thou get rid of every 
evidence of thy matchless infamy I Prythee, my 
lord, stop up thy key-hole whilst preparing to poison 
thy familiars, when thou hast sent them out of the 
way awhile, else they may do as I have done, 
spy thy intention, and on their return make so bold 
as diange the drugged cup for another, and so the 
poisoner get the poison for himself." 

Here the knight laughed again more scornfully 
than before. At this, his lord made a convulsive 
effi)rt to rise— his horrible fierce looks distorted as 
if with the most racking intolerable pains — his eyes 
seeming to dilate to a wonderful bigness, and flash- 
ing forth most dreadful deadly malice — his teeth 
gnashing together, and his every limb startling and 
trembling with the mightiness of his agony; but as 
soon as he had got himself to stand upright, his eyes 
rolled in their sockets most frightfully ; violent fierce 
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spasms and convulsions shook him in every part — ^ 
the uplifted dagger dropped from his nerveless 
grasp, and the next moment its lordly owner fell to 
the ground a corpse. 

'^ So ends my Lord of Leicester ! " exclaimed hiis 
villainous associate, as he approached the body. 
" Truly, a very suitable ending. But it will scarce 
be proper to leave him here, else I may chance to 
follow him more quickly than I desire." Saying 
this. Sir Piers carefully placed the dead man leaning 
back in his seat as if he slept, and then hurried out 
of the chamber. Thus finished his career the most 
accomplished villain of his age, who was so admira- 
ble a master of duplicity, that his real character was 
suspected of but few; and so cautious in the doing 
of his villainies, that he rarely left the slightest 
ground for suspicion. At last, his over-anxiety to 
secure himself ended in his own destruction, as hath 
been related. Nevertheless, few knew him to be 
what he was ; and by those few he was so thoroughly 
detested for his extraordinary craft and treachery, 
that amongst them he was usually called by the nick- 
name of " The Gypsey." By the majority he haUi 
been held in remembrance as " The Great Earl of 
Leicester;" but his title to such greatness as they 
would confer on him, was grounded on his magnifi- 
cence, his unrivalled power in the kingdom, and 
the consummate policy of his endeavours to retain 
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it. He was a brilliant character, but it was the 
brilliance that cometh of a base metal, where the 
art used to give it a shining appearance out of all 
comparison exceedeth the value of the stuff on 
which it is exerted. 

Many such men there are, who by their high 
position in the social fabric and wondrous subtlety 
in outwardly conforming with established opinions, 
pass for monuments worthy of admiration and re- 
verence ; whilst divers of the truly great, who have 
no other title than honesty, and little wealth beyond 
their daily crust, are passed over as of no account, 
and all that cometh of their noble aims as far as 
the world is concerned — is the oblivion of an.un- 
honoured grave. Nevertheless, be sure Nature 
taketh a proper heed of these last, and whenever 
that vile partial chronicler. History, braggeth most 
loudly of his proud lords and sanguinary conquerors, 
she whispers in the ears of all just men, the loving- 
kindnesses, the generous self-denials, the true no- 
bility, and imperishable worth of her own peerage. 
Thus, among the well-judging few, models of true 
greatness are ever to be found worthy of close co- 
pying, which, age after age, lead to the production 
of others of a like merit; and thus nature fulfiUeth 
the mission of truth, and laugheth the mere brags 
of history to utter and everlasting scorn. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Behaviour, what wert thou, I 

Till this nun showed thee ? wd what art thou now ? 

Shaksfea&b. 

These are the arks, the tropUea I erect, ^ 

That fortify thy name against old age; 

And these thy sacred virtues must protect I 
A^inst the dark, and Time's consuming rage: 

Though the error of my youth they may discover I 

Suffice they shew — I lived and was thy lover. i 

Daniel. ' 

Love that looks still on your eyes. 

Though the winter have hegun I 

To benumb our arteries. 

Shall not want the 6ummer*s sun. 
Love, that still may see your cheeks. 

Where all rareness still reposes, 
la a fool, if e*er h& seeks 

Other lilies, other roses. 

BaowNE. 

William Shakspeare sat in a miserable garret 
which boasted of no better furniture than an old 
table, on which were some books and papers, an old 
stool to match, whereon he was sitting, a truckle 
bed of a like humbleness, that served for his nightly 
rest; and a worm-eaten chest that played the part 
of cupboard, of press, and of book-case also. The 
casement was small and dirty, and the wainscot 
and ceiling crumbling in many places. I said amiss 
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when I asserted there was no better furniture in 
the chamber, for there was in it its gifted tenant; 
and this made the poor place to be more richly 
furnished than could have been the stateliest haU 
throughout the kingdom. Mayhap he was studying 
of a part in some play, for he sat leaning his arms 
on the table, with his hands supporting his head im^ 
mediately over a written paper; and so serious was 
he in this studying, that he heard not the opening of 
the door, and the entrance of a visitor. 

** Ha ! there thou art, by this hand I" exclaimed 
Master Greene, the play-writer, with as much seem- 
ing gladness as though the young player was his 
dearest friend; and thereupon he went hastily up to 
him, and shook him famously by the hand, enquired 
after his health, and making such bountiful show of 
friendship as was quite refreshing to see. Master 
Shakspeare was courteous as was his wont ; but still 
he could not help marvelling what brought his visitor 
to him, for they never had been on any notable in- 
timacy. After a while, Master Greene sat himself 
on the end of the bed, for he would not accept of 
the stool, though it was pressed on him with some 
urgency. Then he talked of the Queen of Scots' 
execution, and the last conspiracy of the papists, and 
other matters of news, as glibly as an intelligencer ; 
to which the other listened with the utmost civil- 
ness, joining in the discourse when it seemed neces- 
sary, yet wondering exceedingly such a person should 
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put himself to the trouble of calling on him merely 
to talk to him on subjects with which every one was 
familiar. At last, the conversation gradually ap- 
proached the subject of plays. 

" That play of Lodge's went bravely," said he ; 
*^ but I said it must needs succeed when I heard it 
read by you. Surely you must have made marvel- 
lous alterations. I detected diem on the instant. 
I did, by this hand ! Indeed they were filled with 
such exquisite beauty, it was clean impossible they 
should pass for the invention of Lodge, who, between 
ourselves, is exceeding shallow — a sorry scribbler, 
who hath written nought deserving of serious com- 
mendation." 

" Nay, Master Lodge is not without merit," re- 
plied his companion. 

" Merit he hath, it may be allowed," responded 
the other; « but be assured 'tis monstrous little. 
He could never write a play of any judgment, be- 
lieve me. Mere bombast for passion, dullness for 
wit ; and by way of dialogue, the most tedious poor 
stuff that ever was writ. A knowledge of this made 
me the more admire your wondrous excellent genius 
in fashioning so admirable fine a play out of such 
sorry materials." 

" I did as well as my poor ability would allow," 
observed the young player. "But for mine own 
part, I think not so highly of it. I trust I may live 
to do much better things." 
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" Ay, that shall you, Master Shakspeare !" ex- 
claimed Master Greene, very earnestly. " And I 
will do all that in my power lieth to put you in the 
way of attaining the excellence you desire." 

"I am much beholden to you, good sir," said 
William Shakspeare. 

" Not at all, not at all — O' my life ! my sweet 
friend!" cried the play writer ; "it is your merit 
commands it. I am right glad and happy to be of 
service to so estimable a gentleman. By the way, 
I prophecied from the moment I noted your first 
appearance on the stage, you would, ere long, dis- 
tinguish yourself famously. I saw it in you ; I did 
by this hand." Now, considering that the speaker 
was one of the bitterest of those who spoke so 
slightingly of the young player at the tapster's, it 
was somewhat bold of him, and impudent withal, to 
venture such an assertion as this last; but his com- 
panion was not of a nature to treasure up slights, 
and he took what was told him as truly genuine 
kindness. 

" It is scarce fitting of me to speak of my own 
works," continued Master Greene, in some manner 
that was meant to be hugely modest, " Methinks 
they should speak for themselves. There is my 
play of « The History of Orlando Furioso,' which, as 
it hath taken so well of all judges, leaveth me 
nought to say of it. There is another of mine, * A 
Looking-Glass for London and England,' the popu- 
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larity of which is even greater than the preceding. 
Again, there is « The honourable History of Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay/ that hath been no less 
praised ; and also, ' The Comical History of Al- 
phonsus, King of Arragon/ held in similar great 
liking : but surely my plays must be familiar enough 
to you, they having had such marvellous success." 

^^ In most of them I have played/' replied the 
other; ^<and as fiar as I could judge, they were 
amazingly relished of the audience/'^ 

^* Indeed, I have no reason to be dissatisfied with 
my writings," added his companion ; " therefore, it 
seemeth to me that I should be an exceeding proper 
person to give you assistance in any such perform- 
ances, design you, as you should, to essay further 
efforts at the writing of plays." 

William Shakspeare^. remembered, that Master 
Greene was of some note for his learning, having 
taken degrees at both Odbrd and Cambridge ; and, 
being an experienced play-writer, seemed a very fit 
person to give instructions in whatever he might be 
deficient 

" Truly I shall be glad of your friendly ad- 
vice, worthy sir," replied he; "and I thank you 
very heartily for being so kindly disposed to- 
wards me." 

" Believe me, it all cometh of my love of your 
extreme worthiness, Master Shakspeare ! " exclaimed 
the other, with a seeming wonderful sincerity, « O' 
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my life, I would do anything within my compass for 
your advantage; and this afiPectionaten^ss leadeth 
xne now to o£Per to write a play with you as speedily 
as may be most to your liking, after 4he manner 
usual in such cases; that is to say, y6u shall write 
such a part of it, and I will write another part of it, 
on a design before hand approved of us both." 

^ I care not how soon we set about it, Master 
Greene," answered his conq)anion very readily. 

" Then meet me at Paul's^ after the play is over 

to-day, and we will talk the matter more at length," 

said the play writer, rising to take his leave, with an 

aspect of considerable satisfaction. ^^ But one thing 

before I leave you, my dear sweet friend — on no 

account mention what we are about doing to Kit 

Marlowe, or any other writer of plays. Between 

ourselves. Kit is a horrible slippery sort of person, 

a desperate coney-catcher; and his companions 

Ixxlge, Peele and Nash, are no better than he. 

You will do well in having nought to do with such." 

The young player promised to say nothing of the 

matter; and soon after, with an abundance of 

friendliness, the visitor took his leave. He had 

not been gone many minutes, when a quick step 

was heard ascending the stairs, and presently in 

came Kit Marlowe, apparently in an exquisite good 

humour, full of boisterous greeting, and laughing 

and talking as though his young host and he had 

been boon companions a thousand years. He too sat 
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himself at the bed's foot, and after the first great 
gladness of meeting was over, talked very freely all 
manner of gossip, intermixed with jests^ or such as 
were intended to pass for such, and a continual ac- 
companiment of laughing, which proved at least, he 
could relish his own wit. He too, after a fit inter- 
val, led the discourse almost imperceptibly to plays, 
and when he got fairly hold of Master Lodge's 
production, he broke out into such praises of the 
amendments, as far exceeded what Master Greene 
had said. 

" As for Lodge, I marvel he should attempt 
play-writing," added he ; " there is more wit m a 
sour hedge crab, than in all he hath done, which 
showeth what sweet grafting he must have had, to 
have produced such goodly fruit as the last. In- 
deed, it. hath a most luscious flavour; as different 
to that of the pld stock as is honey to verjuice. But 
'tis natural enough, that whatsoever forceth one lo 
make a wry face, as have I scores of times, I 
warrant you, at Lodge's poor performances, must 
needs be of manifest unripeness." 

" Surely, you hardly do him justice. Master 
Marlowe ?" observed the young player. 

^^ Justice, quotha !" exclaimed his companion, 
with a loud laugh; '^ by this light, had he justice, 
he would be badly off indeed. Nay, nay. Master 
Shakspeare, he is as barren as a whipping post; 
therefore am I better able to acknowledge the 
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inerit which is your due in altering of his play. 
You have transmuted his baseness into a most ster- 
ling commodity. But you must not rest here my 
friend ; you are let slip^ and you must forward now 
like a true hound." 

" Be assured, I would not throw away an oppor- 
tunity for advancing myself, came it in my way," 
said William Shakspeare. 

" I'faith, you would be notably to blame, were 
you to do so," added the other. " Now, you know 
I have written some few trifles ; for instance, there 
is my * Tamburlaine the Great;* there is my 
* Doctor Faustus;' there is my « Jew of Malta;' 
there is my * Massacre of Paris ; ' and there are 
also one or two other similar a&irs of my unworthy 
enditing; I think but poorly of them— but it hath 
pleased his worship the World to have a different 
opinion. Mayhap, his worship is an ass ; but trust 
me, I will not quarrel with him, whilst he beareth 
me on his back as bravely as he doth. Neverthe- 
less, be my plays well or ill, they take, which me- 
thinks is the main point; and it showeth I have 
some sort of skilfulness in knowing what will 
please." 

" Doubtless ?" replied his companion. 

" Now my dear sweet friend," contined the other 
very cordially, " it is evident you are possessed of 
a like quality, else could not Lodge's play have the 
success it hath met with: therefore I have devised 
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a plan, by which we may both profit exceedingly, 
and hold the field against all comers." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed William Shakspeare, in 
some sort of surprise. 

"Ay, my dear rogue, and this is my plan," re- 
plied Kit Marlowe, "we two will club our wits and 
write a play in conjunction. I will bring forth what 
gifts I have that have so long been wont to please 
the public, and you shall add to them the same 
inimitable choice talent you have already shown in 
your first e£Ports ; and the result cannot help being 
such a play as the world hath never yet seen, and 
which shall at once place us far above the paltry 
bombastic scribblers who now thrust their worth- 
less inventions on the stage. What sayest, Master 
Shakspeare ? How dost afiPect this plan of mine 
my sweet friend?" 

"In honest truth I like it well enough, Master 
Marlowe," replied his companion, holding in mind 
the other's reputation as a writer of plays, which 
at that time stood second to none. " If you think 
it will be attended with such famous results, we will 
commence it as soon as you please." 

" Well said, my heart of oak !" cried the other, 
now rising with a notable pleased countenance, "I 
will call on you this time to-morrow to confer fur- 
ther on the matter. But I charge you, break not a 
word of it to Greene, or Peele, or Nash, or any of 
that set; and have no dealings with them on any 
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accotint. There is neither conscience, truth, nor 
honesty in them. They are cozeners all ; and that 
Greene, he is the very blackest sheep of the flock. 
Keep aloof from them, I beseech you, else you 
will suJGFer for it terribly ; and I promise you, if you 
will allow of my true friendship, I will, ere any 
very long time hath passed, put you in such good 
case, you shall consider fortune and yourself are 
sworn brothers." So saying, and with as prodigal a 
shew of affectionateness as Master Greene had exhi- 
bited in his leave taking, Kit Marlowe also departed. 
The young player marvelled somewh i that per- 
sons of such reputation as were his two visitors, 
should come to one so obscure as himself on such 
an errand ; but he thought there might be advance- 
ment for him in availing himself of their ofiers, and 
therefore very gladly accepted them. Their abuse 
of each other, and of their companions, amused 
him, for he saw thoroughly into it. Whilst he was 
engaged in reflections upon these visits, another 
step on the stairs betokened another visitor, and in 
came Peele. He went through much the same sort 
of scene as his predecessors, exhibited the like ex- 
travagant joy at meeting — gossiped about similar 
indifferent subjects, till he skilfully led the converse 
to plays — abused Lodge as heartily as the others 
had done, and spoke with the same liberality of 
commendation on the amendments of William 
Shakspeare, proposed to write a play conjointly 
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with the young player— and after warning him 
against his brother play-writers, more especially 
against Greene and Marlowe as notorious bad cha- 
racters, he took his leave. He was followed by 
Chettle, Kyd, Nash, and others of the play writers, 
all of whom, in much the same sort of routine, 
either offered to write plays with him, or brought 
him plays they had already writ, to do as he liked 
by, or some they had commenced, to get him to 
finish as it pleased him best. And every one — 
albeit, forgetful how greatly they had previously 
abused him, came in such fashion as seemed most 
to approve their extraordinary love of him; and 
none departed without denouncing all of his com- 
panions, who had gone before, or were like to come 
after. 

The young player answered them as well as he 
could — ^monstrously amused at the whole affair, 
for he had wit enough to see what they aimed at ; 
but resolved, as far as he could, to make them 
subservient to his own particular advancement. 
In this methinks he showed his wisdom; for as 
affairs stood, it was not at all possible for him to 
make way either as a player, or a play-writer 
without some such assistance. The manager was 
as inveterate against him as ever, because the suc- 
cess of the piece William Shakspeare had taken in 
hand, convicted him in the eyes of his associates 
of possessing a marvellous lack of judgment. He 
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could plain enough see the great merit of the 
alterations, but his wounded self-love now made 
his prejudices all the stronger, and he seemed 
for it only the more disposed to keep the young 
player's talent as much in the back ground as 
he could. This unworthy treatment the latter 
bore with wonderful sweet patience and dignity; 
nevertheless it fretted his high aspiring mind ex- 
ceedingly at times, and the bitter poverty in which 
it kept him, exposed him to such humiliations and 
sufferings as were scarce endurable. 

His chiefest pleasures lay in hearing of his 
children, which he never failed to do with a famous 
regularity, by the kind assistance of John a Combe ; 
and in the continuance of his correspondence with 
the lovely Mistress D' Avenant, who more and more 
developed to his quick perceptions the prodigal 
gifts of mind and heart of which she was possessed. 
It is to be expected that their correspondence 
should be marked with a tone of more endearing 
earnestness as they made more familiar acquaint- 
ance with each other's manifold loving virtues. 
This insensibly took place as their intimacy pro- 
ceeded. The language of passionate devotion 
mingled in greater portion with graver discourse. 
Intellect came warmed with a more endearing 
philosophy, and sympathy took on itself sweeter 
and deeper feeling. This change was first evi- 
dent in Mistress D'Avenant, and indeed it con- 
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tinued most conspicuous in her correspondence. It 
seemed as though she could set no bounds to her 
affection for one of so truly loving a nature, and 
that it would scarce be justice if her admiration of 
his genius came not to the utmost extravagance of 
idolatry. Never did any woman show amore generous 
self-abandonment upon the altar of true devotion ; 
but in this, as she imagined no ill, she beUeved no 
ill could exist She felt herself ennobled by her 
feeling and thought she could not sufficiently 
testify her gratitude to the honourable source 
whence they sprung. 

Her frequent writing was of essential service, for 
she never failed to hold out to him the most brilliant 
hopes. Nothing seemed she to love so much as 
the picturing of his future greatness; and her appre- 
ciation of his worth was such, that these anticipa- 
tions were beyond all things magnificent. She 
piled up a very pyramid of hopes to his honour, 
which she fondly believed should last unto eternity. 
This not only fired his ambition, but kept the fiame 
burning with an increasing brightness — ^but it did 
more — the high opinion of his desert, which it 
evinced, awakened and kept alive in him a deep 
continual anxiousness to make his conduct accord 
with it as much as was possible. Perchance this 
occasioned that marvellous sweet patience he ex- 
hibited under the petty tyranny of the ^elder Bur- 
bage, and that freedom firom every sort of discre- 
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ditableness shown by him whilst suffering the 
fiercest pressure of poverty. It is here necessary 
to add that in his frequent letters to his affectionate 
sweet friend at Oxford he gave no intimation of the 
poorness of his estate, so that she was in complete 
ignorance of his sufferings and privations. This arose 
partly from a certain delicacy which kept him from 
acquainting her with such matters; and in some 
measure, from a peculiar pride which allowed hifi 
not to betray the immense difference of his case 
betwixt what she desired and what he endured. 
But to give the reader a proper understanding of 
her character, methinks it will be necessary to intro- 
duce here some specimen of the style and matter of 
her writing. Here foUoweth an extract from one 
of her letters : — 

'^ Let me beseech of you to take sufficient heed of 
yourself, so that no hurt follow those deep studies 
to which, you tell me, you give all your leisure. 
Remember that this constant wear and tear of the 
mind is infinitely destructive of the body. I am 
fearful your extreme ardour to fulfil your glorious 
destiny may bring you to a halt ere half the journey 
hath been accomplished. Think of this. I pray 
you essay to curb in your impetuous spirits. He 
who would win a race starteth not off at the top of his 
strength, whereby he might soon spend his energies; 
but beginneth at a fair pace, which he can keep up 
without fear of exhaustion, and mayhap increase 
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where there shall appear need of it. Ever bear in 
mind the greatness of the prize for which you are 
running; and never part with the conviction that 
it cannot help being your's, use you but common 
prudence in its attainment I often find myself 
wishing I were with you, that I might see your 
health suffered nothing by your studiousness. I 
doubt not I should keep such' excellent watch for 
y^ur safety as should be an example to aH vigilant 
officers : and surely this is the more fitting of me, 
knowing as I do, above all others, the exceeding 
covetable preciousness of such a charge. 

" But as with you I cannot be, I hope you will 
allow of my desires exerting their salutary influence 
as my poor thoughts express them in this present 
writing. To live to see you so proudly circum- 
stanced as your merit gives you fairest title to, is 
what I most fervently hope for. This, as it seemeth 
to me, can only be marred by your own want of 
proper care of yourself; and having marked how 
marvellous little of the selfish principle exists in 
your disposition, I cannot help, at times, dreading 
the consequence. Pardon me my importunity — 
I must again beseech you to be heedful. Let me 
at least have the exquisite consolation of knowing 
that my life hath been for some good purpose; 
for should it be my ill hap to behold you, from want 
of proper guardianship, fall short of my expecta- 
tions, I should from that moment consider, and 
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with strict justice, my existence to have been a 
blank. But what I am, or may be, must be of 
Jittle moment in so important a matter. I would 
ratlier you should keep in mind the thousands and 
tens of thousands to whose delight your brilliant 
destiny calleth you to minister. In brief, do for 
yourself as I desire of you ; and all people, all times, 
and all countries shall look to you as their chief 
debtor. 

^< I believe the amount of human happiness to 
be none so large in comparison with the countless 
numbers that would draw upon it; and look upon 
such persons as yourself — Ah ! where shall I find 
me such another ! — as keepers of banks who are 
wont to issue their own coinage for to be circulated 
generally— to the vast increase of comfort in the 
whole community. Having this office, never forget 
for one single moment how great is your responsi- 
bility. Should any accident happen to prevent the 
proper fulfilment of your services, how much will 
the world lose of what is most sterling and neces- 
sary. Perchance for lack of such, all manner of 
baseness may be made to pass for the true coinage, 
and poverty become more general by reason of 
the spreading of such worthless counterfeits. I 
conjure you be regardful in this point. Take 
what recreation cometh to your hand. Meet 
you with disappointments or mishaps, look on 
them as the natural lets of life, and pass them 
by with the proper indifferency that should be- 
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long to of a^ philosophic mind. Enry you may 
meet with — ^slander you may meet with — ^which 
with injustice, insolence, and t^ression mayhap 
will seek to st<^ your way — for these are the com* 
mon obstacles to greatness in its early develop&- 
ment ; but of such, — I am so conversant with your 
character, — I know you will make of them mere 
straws that shall not hinder you a step. It is of 
yourself I fear. No one else can prove himself 
your real enemy. Take care then o( yourseUl 
Watch yourself narrowly. Strengthen yourself by 
all possible means; and by so doing, marvel not 
that you weaken the power of yourself to do your 
fortunes injury. 

" I expect you to bear with me for my so con- 
stant repetition of this my request My zeal will 
not allow of my stopping short in endeavours so 
paramount for the securing of your welfare. \ou 
are to me all wisdom, virtue, and excellence — all 
nobleness, all honour, all truth, charity, and love. 
In the spirit of the devout worshippers of old, I am 
not content with the conviction that the temple at 
which I pay my devoticms is the worthiest in the 
whole world; I would lay such liberal (borings on 
the altar as should go far to make it sa I devote 
all my acquirements to its use — such treasures as I 
have in my thoughts, feelings, hopes, blessings, and 
prayers, I give as jewels to enrich so admirable a 
shrine — and all I dare desire for myself for so 
doing, is, that when the edifice hath attained its 
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deserved celebrity, — and far and near come throngs 
of earnest worshippers, — in the innermost sanctuary 
there should be one little nook concealed from the 
vulgar eye, wherein should be entombed the heart 
of her whose deep affections helped to secure its 
fame." 

On a nature like that of William Shakspeare, it 
was not possible for such an intimacy so conducted, 
to exist without producing the best eflfect. There 
could not be a more different person than was he 
at this time to what he had been the first two years 
of his marriage. He was proud of being loved by 
so noble a woman. He felt there was in it an 
honour, which for real value the objects of his 
highest ambition could not exceed ; and this raised 
him so far above the lowness of his condition that 
he wa3 enabled to endure it as well as he did. It 
so happened that his last letter remained un- 
answered a long while, which made him write 
again ; but he heard not of her any the more, which 
filled him with some uneasiness, for she was or- 
dinarily most punctual in her writing. Not know- 
ing whether his letters had miscarried, or that she 
had been taken with any sudden illness, he felt in 
some way perplexed as to what would be best for 
him to do. On the morning that the play-writers 
had shown towards him such exceeding friendliness, 
after he had got rid of the last some half hour or 
so, and believed he should have no more such 
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visits, he heard another footstep which put him into 
no little discontent, for he was tired of such com- 
pany. Nevertheless, seeing he could not well do 
otherwise, he resigned himself to his fate, and 
when a knock was heard at his door, bade his new 
visitor enter. Thereupon the door opened, and to 
his exceeding wonder, who should appear at it but 
Mistress D^Avenant, and to his greater astonish- 
ment she was attired in the ordinary mourning of a 
widow. 

The sort of greeting may be imagined between 
two such persons under such circumstances ;^ but 
still there was something in it not likely to be cchi- 
ceived of any. It appeared that Jcim D'Avenant 
had been attacked with a fierce disease, and all the 
time it lasted his wife attended him so closely day 
and night, she had not a moment to spare for any 
other purpose. It is true he had been anything 
rather than a proper husband to her; and his own 
unworthiness had brought him to his present con- 
dition ; but in her eyes these facts could be no bar 
to her showing of him in his extremity the proper 
duties of a wife : whereof the consequence was her 
unremitting kind nursing of him to the very mo- 
ment of his death, so exhausted her, that she was 
fain to keep her bed for some weeks after. On her 
recovery she thought instead of writing to the young 
player, she would be herself the bearer of die in- 
telligence, and thereupon proceeded to London. 
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At the play-house where she had been used to direct 
her letters, she learned his address, and not long 
after that she arrived at his lodgings. Perchance, 
this behaviour of her's may be thought monstrous 
irregular by many ; but as she sought no evil, she 
took in no sort of consideration any one's opinion 
on the matter. In their meeting there seemed a 
mutual constraint — ^in her it seemed to arise from 
the overpowering influence of her feelings — ^in him 
it was the result of an embarrasing idea, that at once 
and for the first time presented itself to his mind. 

During his stay at Oxford he had never alluded 
to his own marriage, perchance as much from dis- 
like of the subject as from imagining such allusion 
to be unnecessary ; and in his after correspondence 
the feeling which prevented him troubling her with 
his own particular griefs, kept him silent on the 
matter. Thus, his youth and his general conduct^ 
might, he thought, have impressed her with the 
belief that he was unmarried, and his ardent affec- 
tion for her which he had made too conspicuous to 
be mistaken, might now have brought her to Lon- 
don with the conviction he would immediately 
make her his wife. There is no doubt nothing 
would have given him such true {Measure as the 
fulfilling of such expectations, had he the power of 
so doing, but knowing its utter impossibility, and 
the terrible disappointment the knowledge of it 
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might create in a oonfiding loving woman, he was 
for some minutes perfectly bewildered as to what 
he should do for the best. However, being well con- 
vinced that to delay making her acquainted with 
his real situation, would but increase the likelihood 
of evil, he determined to break it to her as gently 
as he oould without loss of time. Thereupon he 
took occasion as they conversed together, to speak 
of his children, doing it in such a manner as might 
gradually prepare her for the knowledge of his 
marriage; after which he informed her of the cir- 
cumstances under which it had taken place, and 
mthout imputing blame to any save himself, gave 
her such insight into its unhappiness, as he thought 
necessary. 

Perchance Mistress D'Avenant had entertained 
siome notion of being made his wife, as she could 
not but be aware how dear she was to him, for on 
her perceiving the purport of his converse, her 
beautiful countenance suddenly took on it the pale- 
ness of death. There was a fixed unmeaning stare 
in her brilliant eyes, and a sort of quick swallowing 
at her throat; but these signs passed almost on 
the instant they made their appearance, and she 
presently listened to this unexpected intelligence 
with scarce more than an ordinary interest Doubt- 
less the disappointment had been poignant enough ; 
but she was of too noble a disposition to betray her 
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real feelings, seeing it could only contribute to her 
lover's unhappiness; and heard him out without in- 
terruption. 

" *Tis marvellous our fortunes should have been 
so much alike," observed she, " Like you I married 
too young to know what I was preparing for myself, 
and in perfect ignorance of the nature of the person 
to whom I was united. Like you I have been de- 
ceived by fair appearances, and lifter the discovery 
of the huge mistake I had made, lived a life of 
hopes overthrown, and cares which every day made 
less endurable. When I became honoured with 
your acquaintance, a new light shone on my path. 
I felt I could endure a mlEuiyrdom but to seem 
worthy in your eyes. Althdugh I quickly l^ved you 
with my every feeling, from the monient I coveted 
your affection I bent my mind and my heart so to 
my duties as a wife, that the most exacting husband 
could have found in me no manner of fault — for I 
had in me the conviction, that one who was amiss as 
a wife, must needs be unworthy as a woman, and 
that such a woman had no shadow of title to the 
sympathy of a disposition so allied to excellence as 
your own." 

The young player replied not to this : save only 
as he sat by her side, the hand he had hitherto held 
in his own, he fondly raised to his lips. She con- 
tinued : — 

" When I learned I was loved by you, it gave 
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me a value in mine own eyes I knew not till then 
It appeared as though Ihad attained the very 
noblest and most glorious dignity a woman could 
possess. How liberally you garnished my poor 
state with the wondrous magnificence of your 
genius, I have not power enough of language to 
state ; but» on every fresh occasion, you bound my 
nature to you with a chain more precious than gold^ 
and more durable than adamant Believe me I am 
grateful; but I despair of ever being grateful 
enough. In the after time, when I hear — as hear 
I must — ^the universal voice breathing your im- 
mortal praises over the land, methinks I cannot 
help being the proudest creature on the earth, for I 
can feed my beart with the exquisite sweet truth 
that I, a humble creature of no worldly rank or 
quality whatsoever, was singled out, esteemed, and 
loved of so truly honorable a person.** 

" Ay, dearest, truest, and best of all women !" 
exclaimed her lover as he rapturously pressed her 
to his breast << But there is a truth that methinks 
would be still more satisfactory to you at such a 
time, and that is— your desert alone made me en- 
amoured, and by the proper influence of the same 
admirable cause, I continued in the same fond feel- 
ing. Think you I have no call for gratitude? 
Siu'ely I have far more need to shew it than your- 
self ? I doubt not at all, had it not been my ines- 
timable good fortune to have found myself at such 
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a time supported by your encouraging and ennob- 
ling hopes, I should have sunk under the harassing 
Texatious toils and troubles which met me at every 
turn. Truly I am wondrously indebted to you, 
never was service so great as that which you have 
done me; and if ever I should rise to that lofty 
summit your a£Pections have declared accessible, be- 
lieve me I shall attribute— in nought but strict justice 
-^tiie whole honourof it to her whose bountiful sweet 
goodness brought it within my compass. At pre- 
sent I have nought better to o£Per as proof of the 
grateful sense I entertain of your most prodigal 
kindness, save the imperishable feelings it hath 
awakened. All of me which I believe to be worthy 
of commendation — every proper thought — every 
excellent sympathy— each sensation, impulse and 
sentiment that most deserves entertainment, do de- 
clare my love of you. If such love content you 
well, count on it for the lasting of my life. I am 
yours, and if, as you have afiPorded me such indis- 
putable evidence, I may claim a loving property in 
your a£Peetions, I beseech you very earnestly, con- 
tinue me in the inexpressible delicious comfort of 
believing you are mine." 

<< Ah, Master Shakspeare, methinks I lack not 
readiness to do that," exclaimed Mistress D' Avenant 
with marvellous impressive tenderness, — "That I 
should be greatly condemned for my conduct is 
more than probable, but such condemnation frighteth 
not me. It seemeth that my loving you is neces- 
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sary to your happiness, and that your happiness 
cannot help but produce a very cornucopia of de- 
lights unto the many thousands that may come within 
your influence. The conviction of the universal 
good I may efiect, maketh my love to know no 
bounds. I ask nothing — I wish for no&ing but the 
enviable office of driving all discomforts from your 
neighbourhood, and so securing for you a gladden- 
ing existence. That my merit is so little I regret, 
but if you hold me in such appreciation as you have 
oft made me imagine, I am here the creature of 
your love. If it be necessary for your welfare, here 
am I, ready to live for you in all lovingness, devot- 
ing the best energies of my nature to a£Pord you th^ 
necessary facilities for fulfilling your glorious minis- 
try, till you become what I would have you be — the 
pride, the ornament, and the benefactor of all 
humanity." 

How this loving speech was received it mattereth 
not to tell ; but doubt not the nobleness it breathed 
was as nobly regarded. Perchance there shall be 
found many, who would spy in the conduct of Mis- 
tress D'Avenant something to take offence at, the 
which their own prejudices shall speedily distort 
into matter not to be tolerated ; but such persons are 
of that close watching, magnifying sort, who, if they 
find a flea on a neighbour's jerkin, straightway hie 
them with a very microscopic malice, to shew the 
world what a monster they can make of it. Such 
methinks are entitled to no manner of consideration. 
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CHAPTER XL 

She stirs! Here's life { 
Beturn fair soul firom darkness and lead mine 
Out of this sensible hell. She's warm ; she breathes I 
Upon tirf pale lips I will melt my heart, 
To store them Mdth fresh colour. Who's there ? 
Some cordial drink ! 

Her eye opes, 
And Heaven in it seems to ope, that late was shut 
To take me up to mercy. 

Websteb. 

Corhaccio, He must pronounce me his \ 
Mosca. *Tis true. 

Corbaccio, This plot did I think on before. 
Mosca. I do believe it. 

Ben Jonsok. 

Alas ! alas ! where is my power ! 
Alas my Mattes is in a were 
Nowe bodye and soule bouth in feare, 
And all goeth to the devilL 

Play of Antichrist^ Chester MSS. 

The Page was alone, sitting in one of the un- 
frequented chambers of his Lord's mansion, where 
he had of late been wont to retire for the sake of 
more perfect privacy in the indulgence of his own 
thoughts. He had for sonie time been in an exceed- 
ing comfortless state of mind. Doubts of the Lady 
Blanche's guilt had grown stronger in him at each 
succeeding interview, and his huge dislike of her 
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had turned to an afiPectioiiate sympathy, as deep and 
true as everTose out of unmerited suffering. That 
the Earl was the dupe of some base villainy, of 
which his wife and child were made the victims, he 
could not help believing; and yet the story of her 
shame looked to be so proved against her, that he 
knew not at times whether to regard her conduct 
as the evidence of a sincere repentance, or of a con- 
sciousness of perfect innocence. To him there ap- 
peared something so truly beautiful in her uncom- 
plaining endurance, that, whatever she might have 
been, there could not be a doubt in his mind, she 
was of a most sweetly disposed nature ; and this so 
won upon his own gentleness of character, he felt 
he would gladly lay down his life to prove her guilt- 
less of the horrible offences laid to her charge. 

All this time the Lord Urban seemed to be fast 
sinking to the grave. He gave himself up more 
than ever to solitary rambles; and his fits of re- 
morse became daily more terrible. The murder 
he had done appeared to be everlastingly in his 
thoughts ; and the sufferings that came of it were of 
so moving a sort, the beholding of th^m must needs 
have softened the sternest heart in his favour. On 
one so affectionately inclined as was his youthful 
attendant, their effect may readily be conceived: 
Bertram did all that faithfulness and love could do, 
towards bringing of his lord into a proper comfort ; 
but the iron had entered too deep to be withdrawn 
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by such gentle surgery. Often and often, when he 
found his efforts fruitless, had he stolen into this 
unfrequented chamber, and there bemoaned his 
uselessness, and strove to hit on some plan which 
might restore peace to this noble family. Alack ! 
there seemed not the slightest hope of such a thing. 
He liked^not questioning of the servants; and 
Adam, who alone knew the facts of the case, as he 
believed — though he was communicative enough 
on every other matter, from affection for the youth, 
never spoke on the subject. 

At this time it was that the Earl's kinsman be- 
fore alluded to, arrived with his serving man at 
the mansion. He came late at night, and Bertram 
knew not of his visit till the morning. The un- 
happy De la Pole, as soon as he had intelligence of 
his kinsman's arrival, rushed out of the house in a 
desperate frenzy, as if he. could in no manner 
endure the sight of a person, who, whether his in- 
tentions had been good or otherwise, had been so 
instrumental to his long-continued, unspeakable 
misery ; and his youthful attendant, scarce less sad 
at heart, retired to the privacy before mentioned, to 
consider with himself how he coidd best get rid of 
80 unwelcome a person. Whilst he was so engaged, 
he heard footsteps approach the door, and with 
them voices he recognised on the instant. In an 
agony of dread he rushed behind the arras ; and 
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there concealed himself, just before two persons 
entered the chamber. 

^< Here we are safe," observed one, as he closed 
the door after him ; << we need fear no spies. Now, 
as I take it, the surest and profitablest thing, is to 
put him out of the way without any further delay- 
ing; what sayest? Shall we live likaippersons of 
worship, or starve like contemptible poor villains?* 
" Nay, I am for no starving, an it please you. 
Master," replied the other ; " I can have no sort 
of objections to such a course, seeing how many of 
the sort I have already had a hand in ; but, me- 
iMnks, I have hitherto been looked over somewhat 
Here are you, advanced to honour chiefly by my 
good help, and likely to be put in possession of 
abundant great wealth and broad lands, by the 
same seasonable aid, whilst I am kept to no better 
state than a humble, poor slave ; and, as far as I 
can see, in such paltry case I may ever chance to 
continue." 

" By God's body, that shall never be!" ex- 
claimed his master, widi wonderful earnestness; 
*^ serve me in this matter, which shall be the last 
aid I will seek at thy hands, I will make thee a 
gentleman, and settle on thee in lands or money at 
least two hundred pounds a year." 

" That contenteth me well enough," answered 
his associate ; " I want only to live in some sort of 
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peace and comfort, for I am getting to be tired of 
the life I have led : but let us heed our courses. 
My Lord hath store of powerful friends, and get 
we suspected, it must needs come to. a speedy 
hanging with us." 

" Tut I where didst pick up so silly a thought?" 
cried the other ; " I have good reason for knowing, 
his death would be infinitely acceptable to persons 
in authority; for since I have been at court, I have 
noted how much the Poles are hunted after, be- 
cause of their nearness to the royal blood; and 
though my Lord Urban is but a distant branch, he 
is of the family, and that is sufficient to make his 
destruction exceeding desirable in high places." 

" I would he had died of his own accord !" ex- 
claimed his companion ; " Ffaith, I wonder he hath 
lived so long in such monstrous misery." 

" Methinks we have waited for his dying long 
enough, of all conscience," said his master ; « and 
as I am circumstanced at this present, his death is 
my only help." 

*^ How desire you it shall be done?" asked the 
meaner villain. 

" There is nought so easy," answered the other ; 
« he is doubtless now wandering in the neighbour- 
ing wood ; there, whilst he is wrapped in his mise- 
rable humour, we can steal on him unseen, and 
despatch him with our daggers, ere he hath oppor- 
tunity for defence. This achieved, nothing is so 
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easy as preyenting all suspicion falling on burselTes, 
and making it appear it was done by thieves, or 
other lewd characters : then our fortunes are made, 
and we shall live pleasantly the rest of our days/' 

** Prythee, let us about it at once, then ; for I 
care not bow soon it be over," added his companion. 

The page at first marvelled how such villains as 
he knew them to be, got into the house, and feared 
only for himself; but when he heard the vile deed 
they were plotting, his senses seemed utterly con- 
founded with horror. His fear now was entirely for 
his lord, and he dreaded every moment the vio- 
lence of his excitement would betray him, and so 
he be prevented from defeating the intended vil- 
lainy. At last, having sufficiently matured their 
plan, the murderers left the chamber, to proceed to 
its instant execution ; and the page emerged from 
his biding place, with infinite terror and intense 
anxiousness. 

" Haste you Adam to the wood, or my lord will 
be foully murdered!" exclaimed he, distractedly, 
as he passed through the hall, wherein were si&veral- 
of the domestics; " to the wood! to the wG>od!" 
cried he ; and stopping not to be questioned of the 
astonished serving men, he bent his steps as fleetly 
as he could towards the place he had named. Here 
he for some time continued running along every 
path where he had hope of falling in with the Earl, 
in a state of such alarm for his lord, as exceedeth 
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all conceiving. Every minute lost might secure to 
the murderers the success of their horrible plot; 
yet many such minutes passed in fruitless hurrying 
from one part of the wood to another. Almost 
hopeless, breathless and exhausted, on a sudden 
turn he caught sight of those of whom he had been 
in search. At a distance was the Earl leaning ab- 
stractedly against a tree, as was his wont, his back 
being to the path, and his senses so entirely given 
up to his melancholy reflections, he could have no 
knowledge that at the distance of a few yards a 
man was creeping stealthily towards him armed 
with a dagger, closely followed by another, coming 
on with a like caution and a similar weapon ; and 
these latter were too intent on their wicked object 
to note that, iu a few seconds, they were being 
rapidly gained on by the quick light footsteps of 
their young pursuer. 

Bertram in a very agony of fear he should be too 
late, seeing how near the murderers were getting 
to their intended victim — pressed on with a noise- 
less pace. The villain who followed his com- 
panion was almost within the youth's touch, but the 
latter was fearful that whilst he attacked him, the 
other might strike the fatal blow, and so render his 
assistance of no service. At a bound he presently 
passed the fellow before him. 

" To your defence, my lord ! " cried he as loudly 
as he could, and in the same moment he sent the 
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foremost villdn reeling to the earth with a blow of 
his dagger. The earl started from his reverie, 
gazed amazedly to find his kinsman standing a few 
paces from him with a drawn weapon — his kins- 
man's servant stretched on the ground, as though 
with a deep wound, and his page grasping a reek- 
ing dagger, facing his kinsman with looks of terrible 
determination. But the murderer waited not a 
moment of such facing, for directly he beheld his 
servant fall, and the youth's bloody weapon before 
him, he fled with such precipitancy into the thickest 
of the wood, that he was quickly lost sight of. 
Scarce had Bertram acquainted the Lord de la 
Pole of the meaning of what he had witnessed with 
such extreme astonishment, when old Adam came 
up in great haste and alarm, accompanied by divers 
of the serving-men well armed. No pursuit was 
made after the treacherous kinsman; and finding 
that the wounded man was not dead- — though ap- 
parently no great way from it — he was carried to 
the mansion. Surely no onie could be so happy as 
the page, in having saved his lord, and none so 
truly grateful as was the earl for such timely rescue 
at his hands ; but with this service the former rested 
not satisfied. It seemed to Bertram something 
more might be done, and to the surprise of Adam, 
his companions, and their master, he went to the 
side of the couch whereon the wounded man was 
lying, and took him kindly by the hand. The 
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dying villain opened his eyes; but as soon as he 
beheld the youth's features, he started in a strange 
amazement. 

^^ Saul," said the page to him in an exceeding 
earnest and impressive ma!Dner. " You have long 
sought my destruction, and I never harmed you by 
word or thought You have now fallen by my hand; 
but from no desire of vengeance for my own wrongs. 
As I hope for mercy hereafter I never wished you 
hurt, till to prevent my lord's murder, I was forced 
to lift my weapon against your life. I have before 
this knocked at your heart, and found you not so 
great a villain as you seemed. I would think well 
of you if I could. I beseech you forget not that 
your wound is mortal ; and that but a brief interval 
remains to allow of your crowning your bad life 
with an honest repentance. I implore you to do it. 
I am confident you can effect a great good by a 
free confession of certain deeds, whereof there re- 
maineth no doubt in my mind you had the prin- 
cipal handling. I allude to the Lady Blanche. I 
charge you as you look for your soul's comfort, 
reveal the whole truth." 

At this the man fell to a pitiful lamentation of 
his monstrous wickedness, and very readily con- 
fessed that the countess was innocent of all thlit 
had been laid to her charge, and that his master 
for certain designs of his own, had got one of the 
Lady Blanche's attendants to represent her mis- 
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tress, after she was in bed and asleep, — and that 
he, Saul, was the cloaked person who had ascended 
the ladder of ropes, entered the chamber, and 
caressed the waiting woman, who was his leman, 
and that this woman was afterwards privily made 
away with to prevent her from declaring the part 
she had taken in the deception — which she seemed 
apt enough to do, believing it had caused the death 
of her mistress. 

'^ God help me, I have murdered mine own 
child!'* groaned the unhappy earl; and thereupon 
he fell into such a paroxysm of anguish as was 
fearful to look on. 

" My lord ! my lord ! as 1 am a sinful man that 
child received no hurt," exclaimed Adam. 

" Speak that again !" shouted his master, wildly 
catching the old man by the arm. " Repeat it — 
assure me of it, and I will bless thee to my life's 
end." 

" An' it please you my lord, it is as I have said," 
replied Adam. " I liked not the deed, though I 
felt bound to do you whatever service you required 
of me. I took especial heed of the babe till morn- 
ing, and soon as I thought 'twas fit time, I rode to 
a charitable lady's some miles off, and placed the 
new-born child so conspicuously, she could not fail 
seeing it on her going her morning's walk. I 
waited in concealment till she ventured out of her 
dwelling, as I knew she was wont to do ; and I saw 
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her take up the child and carry it ' witfain doors. I 
made you believe I had done as yon desired, and 
having no doubt of my lady's guilt, I never thought 
it necessary to say the truth." 

<<But what name hath that place?" enquired 
his lord hurridly, and ^th a wondrous eagerness. 
" To horse, my fellows ! to herse I we must there on 
the instant" 

** The place was called Charlcote, and lyeth con- 
venient to Stratford >on the Avon," replied the old 
man. 

** Look to the page — by heaven hehath swooned !" 
exclaimed the earl, as he beheld his faithful atten- 
dant fall senseless to the ground. 

" My lord ! " ^tnurmumed the dying man, as he 
raised 'himself a little on the couch. <<Let me at 
least *make some lasting happiness where I have 
produced such dreadful ^misery. That is no page. 
That is Mabel the foundling. To escape from the 
plots of Sir Piers Buzzard and myself, then set on 
by hopes of great reward, and striving all we could 
to get her into the power of my Lord of Leicester, 
who was enamoured of her, she at last disguised 
herself and got away from ^Charlcote, and hath . 
hither fled. My lord, 'be assured of it, she is your 
daughter, and none other." 

" Will my heart strings crack !" exclaimed the 
bemldered happy parent, as he pressed the still 
senseless page within his arms, with such marveln 
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lous affectioti as none could see unmoved. ^^ Help, 
I prythee, knaves — or my brain will turn at this 
sight Open thy lids, my child, and behold that 
unnatural fierce father who doomed thee to death ; 
and to whom thou since played so loving a part — 
my faithful servant — my brave preserver — my 
gentle-hearted true daughter ! In mercy revive. 
Unworthy though I am, I do beseech thee afford 
me the exquisite comfort of thy full forgiveness, 
Ha ! she stirs. My head swims with excess of joy. 
Oh, my dear sweet noble child, from what a hell of 
torment has this discovery relieved me ! " 

The feelings of the poor foundling so suddenly 
raised to greatness and honour passeth description. 
She whom no lowness of circumstance could ren- 
der servile, and that the desperateness of danger 
turned from maiden gentleness to most fearless 
heroic valour, was not of a nature to meet such an 
event as hath just been described without her whole 
being experiencing its influence ; but during all the 
time she poured out her heart's exquisite affections 
on the bosom of her father, there was one whom 
she was longing most ardently to join, whose love 
could alone make perfect the happiness she was 
enjoying; and waiting till the earl's transports 
became more calm, she whispered to him the words 
^* my mother !" which in truth was all she could at 
that moment utter. 

" How shall I appear before that most wronged 
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of women ?'* replied he. " But justice commandeth 
it. We will to her on the instant" Then turning 
to the astonished domestics, and pointing to the 
(uneral hangings that still covered the walls, be 
added, " Pluck down that mockery of woe. Your 
mistress, for whom you have so long mourned, is 
still alive. Follow me, and you shall have sight 
of her." Thereupon, holding of his daughter by 
the hand, he led the way to the library, followed by 
his wondering household ; and throwing open the 
secret door in the old book-case, they proceeded 
through the passage into the adjoining chamber, 
where, to their equal marvel and delight, they 
beheld their long lost lady. Doubtless she was the 
most amazed of all to see her husband coming to her 
with so great a company ; but how much more was 
she astonished to behold him kneel at her feet, and 
declare how deeply he had wronged her, then pro- 
ceed to state the cause of her sufferings, and the 
manner in which he had discovered her innocence ; 
and, in the page whose gentleness had so won on 
her affections, gave her back the child she had ever 
since its birth believed had suffered a cruel death. 
Mother and daughter in a moment were so fondly 
clasped, and there was such a prodigal sweet show 
of smiles, of tears, of caresses, and thef like ex- 
quisite affectionateness, as did all hearts good to 
look on. 

" Blanche !" exclaimed the suppliant, " I know 
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not what amends to make you 'for the nnjust treat- 
ment you have had«of me. As for myself, i have 
had such punishment of it already, nothing I might 
be sentenced to could come in anyway nigh. Tr'Uly 
never was puttishment so merited. For a phantbm 
of mine own creating — ^that fantastic idol, reputa- 
tiouy I'huvried myself into deeds that "were far more 
completely its enemies ihsok either the deed I sus- 
pected, or the knowledge of itl^o soi^t to p!«- 
vent My guilt is none the less because things 
have turned out as they are. I might ha^e been 
the murderer ef mine own child — I have been a 
merciless tyrant ^to a faithful loving wife. Your 
humiliation I kept secret; but I would have my 
own a spectacle for the whole world. Thus pub- 
licly I crave your pardon. Banish me from your 
presence — do with me raecordiijg to my desert ; but 
to my last hour I will hold your namfe in my heart 
as the gentlest, lovingest^ and truest wife that ever 
suffered of an unworthy husband.'* 

^< My Jord !" replied the Countess, as she raised 
him veiqr fondly to .her embrace, with tears in her 
eyes and deepest love in every look, " I beseech 
you no more of this. You have been the dupe of 
your false treacherous kinsman, who poisoned your 
ear with villainous wicked perjuries, for his own 
base ends. J have suiEered scarce. anything. I had 
always with me the conviction that your noble mind 
had been abused in >some such manner; and that 
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the day would come when my innocence- would be- 
proved to you : therefore I waited in patience tilF 
such happy time should arrive. Although my re* 
turn to your affections I expected, never expected 
I sight of my dear child again : methinks the hap- 
piness of that should counterbalance all o^ncesL 
My lord^ I ever was your fond obedient wife ; this- 
noUiing can change. And now, as there can be no 
hindrance to my leaving of this my prison, — seeing 
you have yourself made it known, and are satisfied 
of my perfect loyalty, — ^if it so please you I will 
live differently: but let me live as I may, if I 
e^st not for the securing of your honour and happi- 
ness, be assured, in mine own opinion, I shall live 
exceeding UL'* 

Shortly after, this fair model of womanly patience 
and every other womanly virtue, departed out of 
that chamber, supported on one side by a daughter, 
in all respects worthy of such a mother ; and oq 
the other by a husband, saving some faults, worthy 
of such a wife — ^amid the honest boisterous, joy of 
every member of the household. Mabel blessed 
the hour she thought of disguising herself in a 
left-off suit of young Lucy's, and friendless, penni- 
less, and scarce able to proceed from long illness, 
trusted herself to the uncertsin chance of fortune: 
but BK)re fervently she blessed that exhaustion 
which led ta her becoming an imnate with persom, 
who, after exdting her powerfullest sympathies for 
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months, till she loved them more dearly than her 
life, proved to be those who, by nearness of blood 
and excellence of nature, were best entitled to hold 
such place in her affections. Here methinks 'tis 
but proper to add, that despite of her many anxieties 
and cares, she had oft thought, and with exceeding 
gratefulness, of that honourable and gallant young 
gentleman. Sir Valentine, who had loved her, and 
desired to make her his wife, when she was but a 
poor despised foundling. But we must now leave 
her to the care of her good parents, whilst tdting 
to matter more necessary here to be handled. 

Sir Piers Buzzard fled from the scene of his in- 
tended murder, cursing of his unlucky stars with 
all the fervour of a baffled villain, and scarce 
knowing where to go or what to be about Truly 
he would have been glad enough now to have re- 
mained Master Buzzard, roystering with Sir Na- 
thaniel the curate. Stripes the schoolmaster, and 
others of his boon companions he was wont to 
carouse with at Stratford before he set upon plotting 
against his kinsman's happiness, that it might cause 
him to die without issue, and so he profit by it — or 
even the life he led immediately afterwards when he 
gambled away his patrimony at the dice, and so 
being ready for any sort of service to retrieve his 
fortune, readily became an agent for my lord of 
Leicester, who never lacked such servants, or proper 
employment to set them upon. . At last he seemed 
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in so desperate a strait, he thought it might haye 
been better had he swallowed the poison his noble 
master had prepared as a reward for his services 
of a like sort upon others, the earPs enemies ; for 
he had become a disgraced man, his character was 
known, and he knew not where to look for even so 
much as a bare subsistence* 

In a mood of extreme desperation he came to a 
narrow causeway that led close by the mouth of a 
pit, — once worked for coal, but now filled with 
water, — of a famous depth and vastness. He saw 
an old man approaching him, nearly bent double, 
as if by infirmity, and advancing slowly with the 
aid of his staff. When they came to within a few 
yards of each other, the old man looked up. In 
an instant such a change was apparent in him as 
surely had never before been witnessed. All trace 
of age or weakness in him vanished as if they 
had never been. He stood up firm and erect, 
with eyes flashing and a look as fierce as human 
aspect could express. 

<^ Mine enemy !" muttered he at last between 
his teeth, as his staff fell from his hand, and his 
sword leaped from its scabbard. 

<< John a Combe get thee hence quietly, or thou 
shalt dearly rue it!" said Sir Piers, drawing his 
weapon as quickly as he could. 

<< Hence, sayest!" shouted die usurer; ^^ have 
I lived for this hour to gd at thy bidding? Expect 
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not so> idle a thing. I have an account to settle 
with. thee of long stancUng ; — ^intolerable foul wrongs 
cry for revenge-— years- of hopeless misery demand 
vecompence. The'timB hath come at last. Prepare I 
HM yawns for thee, thou matchless damnable 
villain!'^ 

At this he leaped towards the man who had done 
him such unspeakable injury, and commenced with 
him most desperate battle; Sir Piers knew his 
enemjAs eunning of fence of old,, and took to his 
defence with, such caution as the fear of death gene- 
rally gives. He had hoped that age had weakened 
the usurer's arm, or loss of practice had lessened 
his^ill; but never was hope so vain. The old 
man, as he looked &moment since, plied his weapon 
with such briskness the eye* could not follow its 
rapid movement; and though his opponent was in 
the full idgour of manhood, and had of late years 
been in the constant practise of his weapon, John 
a Combe beat his defence aside as though he had 
been but a weak unskilful youth. There seemed 
a supernatural fury in his attack. He breathed 
hard through his clenched teeth; and gazed on 
his enemy so wild deadly a glance, it might of 
itself have appalled the stoutest heart. 

Sir Piers, for all he strove his best, presently 
found himself wounded. At the sight of his trickling 
blood the usurer set up a scream of exultation that 
setteth all description at defiance, and fell on his 
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opponent with a fiercer hostility than eirer, ever and 
anon reminding him of llie toeacherous foul villainy 
he had perpetrated against his peace. Thrust fol- 
lowed thrust, and all craft in parrying was of no 
help in avoiding blows so hotly put One wound 
soon succeeded another* till the efforts of the knight 
for his own defence, from loss of blood and despair 
of heart, became more like those of a reeling drun- 
kard than of ought else. Still the relentless weapon 
of his enemy pressed upon him, pierced his flesh, 
and drew such streams from his veins, that his path 
becanneslippery with his own gore. In the end his 
rapier fell from his relaxed grasp, and tottering with 
a faint supplication for mercy, he lost his footing, 
and fell with many wounds to the ground. 

" Mercy!" shouted John a Omibe, "By God's 
passion thou shalt have the same mercy thou did'st 
shew to me." 

" Spare my life ! I beseech thee kill me not I 
good John a Combe ! worthy sir 1 — " 

" Away with thee, thou abhorred and infamous 
villain ! " cried the usurer; and despite of the other's 
struggles and abject pleadings, he took him in his 
grasp, as thou^ he were a chil^ and wkh a giant's 
strength hurled him into the pit There chanced 
to grow just below the brink of this fearful chasm, 
a bush a branch, of which in his descent the knight, 
caught hold of,, and there he hung clin^bg to it 
with so powerful a hold, a3 if the terriUeness of his 
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danger had given him new strength. Below him 
lay the unfathomable depths of the mme, clothed 
with a thousand horrors, and nought prevented his 
being dashed to pieces against its rugged sides, and 
then swallowed in its pitchy waters, save the twig 
by which he swung above them. In this fearful 
situation he made the abyss echo with his piercing 
screams as he clung convulsively to his hold. John 
a Combe stretched himself on the ground, with his 
head leaning over the pif s mouth, and fierce as he 
was against his enemy, gazed in horror at beholding 
the terrible spectacle that met his eyes. Sir Piers 
looked up with an aspect so marked with terror and 
agony, that it savoured more of a tortured demon 
than of a human being, his countenance was black 
and distorted frightfully, his eyes starting from tiieir 
sockets — and he grasped the branch of the bush 
with such terrible force, that the blood oozed out of 
his finger nails. But the struggle, though horribly 
violent, was exceeding brief. It was manifest he 
was monstrous loath to. die, or he would not so des- 
perately have sought to prolong his existence. 

Weak as he must have been from his recent 
wounds, and certain as was his destruction, he 
struggled and screamed to the last moment in a 
manner awful to see or hear. As if to add to the 
extremeness of his despair, he felt the bough by 
which he hung, giving way from the fierceness of 
his tugs. He saw it crack and peel — ^fibre after 
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fibre snapt, —and the tough green substance of the 
branch was gradually breaking away. John a 
Combe unable to bear so dreadful a scene, stretched 
out his arm with the hope of saving his enemy, but 
at that moment the branch was severed from the 
bush, and he beheld the screaming villain turning 
over and over as he fell into the yawning chasm, till 
a loud splash, followed by a deathlike silence, told 
him that all was at an end. 

And in the manner related in this present chapter, 
perished Master Buzzard and his man Saul — a pair 
of those pests of society which occasionally are al- 
lowed to run their career of crime — ^to do their vile 
mischiefs unchecked — nay, in divers instances to 
obtain honour and profit by effecting the misery of 
the noble and the good; and then, when they fancy 
themselves to be most secure in their villainy, are 
overtaken and overthrown, and by shameful and 
terrible ends, become monuments of avenging jus- 
tice. And may all such manner of men meet such 
fit reward, till the world becometh to be purged of 
their baseness, and the everlasting heart of nature 
rejoice in the possession of a generous, loving, and 
honorable humanity. 

John a Combe sheathed his own weapon, and 
flung that of his slain enemy into the pit; then 
kicking of his staff on one side as a thing no longer 
necessary, he went his way. Truly, there was little 
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in him of the infirm (dd man now,, for he uralked as 
proud and erect as he had done in hia best days. 
It seemed, that in. the fulfilment 4»f the vengeance 
he had so long and vainly sought, he had. cast from 
him the load of suffering that had bowed him to 
the earth* The sense of intolerable wrong that had 
effected in him so fearful an alteration, appeared to 
have left him the instant his idea of justice had been 
accomplished, and with it had departed for ever 
every sign oi the change it had produced.. His 
miseries had died with th& cause of them, and his 
truly benevolent nature that no wrong or suffering 
however monstrous^ could affect ta any great extent, 
now retuiined to all its natural^ healthy, and ge- 
nerous influence. 

It must not be imagined,, that it is in any way 
unnatural for a gentle-hearted, liberal-minded man 
as was Master Combe in his early manhood,^ to 
become so fierce and unrelenting as hath been^shewny 
for it hath ever been found that such ardent trusting 
dispositions do readily leap to violent extremes, at 
the sudden discovering of their happiness, destroyed 
by suchvUlsdnous means as were used, by Master 
Buzzard. A rankling wound giveth sore pains, 
and woimds that x^ome of over confidence in ho- 
nourable appecurances, and deepest truest love out- 
raged and put to shame^, rankle most, and are the- 
kmgest healing. This breedeth and keepetkaliva 
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a sense of wnmgy whkik feeds on hopes of a fitting 
vengeance^ tM long-suffering giveth it so great a 
strength a9 to make it the moving impulse of exis- 
tence» Methinks it followeth as a natural conse- 
quence, that one so fiercely used should be no less 
fierce in his resentment. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Thus far, with rough, and all unable pen 
Our bending author hath pursued the story; 

In little room confining mighty men« 
Mangling by starts the full course of their glory. 

Small time, but in that small, most greatly lived, 
This Star of England. 

Shakspea&e. 

Why do you dwell so long in clouds. 

And smother your best graces. 
'Tis time to cast away those shrouds. 

And dear your manly faces. 

Shirly. 

Now all is done ; bring home the bride again, 
Bring home the triumph of our victory ; 

Bring home with you the glory of her gain. 
With joyance bring her and with jollity. 

Never had man more joyous day than this. 
Whom Heaven would heap with bliss. 

Spenser. 

«• I PRAY you tell me, Master Spenser, your ho- 
nest opinion of this my play," said William Shak- 
speare to his friend, after as it seemed, reading a 
manuscript he had before him, as they sat together 
in his lod^ng. 

" Truly, I scarce know what to say of it. Master 
Shakspeare," replied the other, with a look of as 
sincere delight as ever was seen. " Nothing I have 
met with either among ancient or modem writers 
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cometh at all nigh to it for truth, beauty, or sweet- 
ness. Despite the sad unhappy deaths of these 
exquisite young lovers, Romeo and Juliet will live as 
long as the language, out of which you have carved 
their imperishable story, shall endure." 

" Indeed, I am infinitely pleased to hear you say 
so," observed his companion; " your acknow- 
ledged admirable taste and judgment making you 
the fittest person whose opinion should have greatest 
weight with me, and your excellent friendliness 
creating in me a confidence you would give me 
your advice, saw you anything amiss in it" 

^^ Believe me, it hath such abundance of merit 
as to put all faultiness out of the case," answered 
Edmund Spenser; " I am enraptured beyond 
expression that I left Ireland at this time. I would 
not have missed the hearing of so choice a per- 
formance for a king's ransom. Oh, I would the 
noble Sir Philip Sydney were rliving at this time, 
what extreme pleasure he would have taken in its 
manifold rare beauties ! But I will shortly find 
means of making you known to a gallant gentleman 
of my acquaintance, who I take to be the only man 
in this wQfld capable of filling the void left by my 
glorious departed friend." 

" Be assured, I should be right glad of his coun- 
tenance, if he is so worthy a person," observed the 
young player. 

" He is no other than Sir Walter Raleigh," re- 
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plied Us odebrated brother poet. ^ As ripe a 
scholar as was Sir Hiilip^ and no less perfect a 
gentlemaik But how came you to fait on so truly 
charming a subject, and work it out with such 
inimitable delicacy? Have you writ more such 
plays?" 

^ I will tell you,." answered William Shakspeaie; 
** for some time past, I haye taken to the altering 
ct the plays of divers play-writers^ who^ finding any 
ct their performances in which I had a hand, went 
better with the public than those I had not meddled 
with, took care to employ me sufficiently. With 
some I wrote conjointly, and the plays of others I 
amended; but all that I gained by so doing, the 
affidr haying in erery case been kept secret betwixt 
us — was the demal I had done them any such ser- 
vice^ with no lack of slander behind my back. This 
put me on attempting something on mine own 
account; nevertheless, in consequence of the in- 
trigues and enmity of my rivals, as I believe, 
though I have already pcoduced more than one 
play of my own writing solely, I have not met that 
success which would he most to my liking. 'Certes^ 
none of my performances have failed; ^or have 
they been as yet in any notable admiration of the 
public," 

^^ I would wager my life,, that is the effect of 
sheer malice of those paltry play-writers^" observed 
his companion, warmly. 
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" So I have been told/' answered the other; " I 
have therefore been advised to act with some cau- 
tiousness. Meeting with the story of Romeo and 
Juliet, I saw its capability for the stage, and have 
written it as you see. This I mean to have read 
privately to the company, every one of whom, save 
the manager, I believe to be my true friends; and 
though old Burbage is churlish,. I da not tMnk him 
capable of caballing against me* with my rivals. 
Afterwards, it shall her got up with a great secresy 
as to the author, and performed without their 
having suspicion of its relationship to one they 
manifestly mislike so hugely. I am apt to think, 
from what you have so handsomely expressed,, it 
cannot fail of succeeding ;- and if I chance to meet 
such good fortune, methinks I shall have famous 
cause for laughing at the whole herd of play- writers 
from that time forth." 

^ Ay, that shall yon. Master Shakspeare," said 
his gentle friend ; << and, believe me, I am most 
earnest to eid you with what help I may, that they 
shall aff<Hrd a sufficiency of sport I will now take 
my leave of you for a brief space, having had such 
delectable conviction of your resources in express- 
ing the beautiful and the true, that all my life long 
I shall have but one longing,, which must needs be, 
that in after ages, the name of Edmund Spenser 
may be found in honourable companionship with 
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that of his estimable rare brother in love, and asso- 
ciate in letters, William Shakspeare." 

To this handsome speech, the young player re- 
plied in a like admirable manner, and these bright 
planets of their age separated in perfect mutual ap- 
preciation of each other's unrivalled genius. Nor 
could this be in any way extraordinary, for in many 
things were they marvellously alike. Each was 
possessed of that greatness of soul, which payeth 
ready homage to excellence wherever it may be 
found. The mind of either was embued with that 
lofty spirit, which emanates from the universal 
wisdom; and in their several hearts were those 
feelings of gentleness, of purity, of sweetness— of 
love of truth, and« sympathy for wrong, which can 
exist only in such as are selected by nature to be 
the chief priests of her immaculate temple. Wil- 
liam Shakspeare had more studied the humours of 
men — Edmund Spenser had acquired greater ac- 
quaintance into the learning of books. The latter 
sought to purify mankind of unmanly impulses, by 
bringing before their eyes the noblest achievements 
of the most romantic chivalry; but the other was 
disposed to show the lights and shadows of the 
actual world — ^the virtues, merits, vices and follies 
that do commonly make for themselves homes, in 
every age and condition — ^and, embodying in their 
portraiture so palpable and imperishable a phi- 
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losophy, that they shall afford most estimable teach- 
ing to all persons, unto the uttermost end of time. 

I pass over the effect produced on his brother 
players, by the reading of that honey-sweet play ; 
suffice it, that every one took to the studying of his 
part with such bountiful goodwill as he had never 
known before. Even the elder Burbage hoped 
great things of it; and, as some symptom his 
churlishness was giving way before an increasing 
knowledge of his young associate's manifold excel- 
lences of heart and mind, he insisted on drawing 
him out of his obscurity as a player, and pressed 
him to take the principal part in his new play. 
William Shakspeare gladly accepted this offer ; for 
it was a character written after his own heart, and, 
to a great extent, the expression of his own feelings. 
The full strength of the company was employed in 
the performance; and every precaution taken to 
keep the authorship a secret. 

The young player was in such excitement during 
the whole time it was in rehearsal, as he had never 
known on any other occasion. He knew that the 
life of hardships he had led for some years past, 
could only have an ending through the complete 
success of this, his recent and favorite production — 
he saw that there was no way to attain the greatness 
his ambition aimed at, save by ^ving to the world 
something of his which should be stamped by the 
seal of universal approval ; and he felt that a failure 
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was likely to give so rude a check to his proud as- 
pirings, that it would go nigh to deprive him of that 
confidence in his own resources, without which no 
truly great work can be produced. In brief, he was 
well aware that his every hope depended on the 
manner in which his Romeo and Juliet should be 
received of the audience; He- studied his part very 
carefully, and not without the belief, an imperfect 
impersonation of the^lover might mar the. whole per- 
formance ; but the praises he received at the re- 
hearsals assured him,^ and the more perfect he got, 
the more completely he- abandoned himself to the 
true spirit of the charactec 
Y The day of the &:^ representation of Romeo and 
Juliet arrived. In a state of monstrous anxiousness 
he was leaving his lodgings to proceed to the play- 
house, when, who should he. meet but his old tried 
friend John a. Combe. Not a sign had he of the 
miserable crabbed usuiier; but ia dress and manner 
looked to be as true a gentleman as might be met 
with any where. He had come expressly to look 
after the y<Dung player, believing he was not ad- 
vancing his fortunes so rapidly as he desired. After 
most hearty greetings the two bent their steps to- 
wards the Globe, at the Bankside^ Master Combe 
relating all the news of Stratford, his own recent 
adventures, and the state in which be had left his 
companion's wife and children, parents and friends, 
— whereof the greater portion was exceeding com- 
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fortableto the hearer; and William Shakspeare in 
his turn acquainting the other with all he had been 
about of late, and the to him, important experi- 
ment he was now on the eve of trying; whereupon 
John a Combe swore very lustily he would not take 
bit or sup till this same play he had seen, and so 
encouraged the young player with his prophecies and 
praises, that be arrived «at the playhouse in as mar- 
vellous pleasant content cas though success was 
certain. 

When he entered upon the ^tage, a scene disH 
closed itself, which more than any other thing was 
like to £11 him "with a proper encouragement As 
far as his experience went, the audience used to be 
chiefly composed of kUers of difibrent classes, with 
occasionally some person of note and <;redit drawn 
to the place by curiosity. The playhouse was rarely 
full in any part; for the sports of the bear-^rden 
seemed much *more approved ^f these persons of 
chiefest fashion and influence, who are wonttordraw 
crowds after them wherever they go— but now, 
when his eye fell oipon the space where the groundr 
lings stand, it met a complete den of faces, crammed 
to very suffocation. The rooms above were filled 
with so brilliant a company as he had never jseen be- 
fore, composed principally ^of the noblest ladies and 
gallants of the court — and up to the topmost scaf- 
folds, every place was as fi^of spectators as close 
pressing could make it This was in.a^eat mea- 
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sure the result of the friendly exertions of the gentle 
Edmund Spenser, who so moved his friend Sir 
Walter Raleigh — then the Queen's especial favo- 
rite — with the infinite merits of the new play, and 
the surpassing genius of its author, that he presently 
took in its success such interest as though it had 
been his own, and prevailed on all his acquaintance 
to accompany him to witness its representation. 
Where the Queen's favorite went there hurried, of 
course, the courtiers; and where the court came, 
all persons of fashion were sure to follow — and 
where fashion appeared, all who were desirous of 
some claim to respectability, were right eager to 
make themselves of the party. It foUoweth fix)m 
these premises, that Romeo and Juliet was like to 
have as fair and full an audience as play-house ever 
held. 

The young player could not help seeing,- among 
the most prominent of the groundlings, Greene, 
Marlowe, Lodge and their companions, seemingly 
in a monstrous curiousness to see a play that none 
could name the author of. H# saw these his en- 
vious rivals, of whose readiness to work him injury 
he had had su£Bcient experience; but his confidence 
gained by the sight of them. With such an audi- 
ence before him, he felt that nothing was to be 
feared ; and he entered into the playing of his part 
with a spirit which had never till then been seen 
upon the i^tage. It is scarce possible any could have 
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been so fit to have personated the passionate lover, 
as he who drew him in such imperishable rosy 
colouring. William Shakspeare was possessed of all 
the graces of early manhood — an intellectual hand- 
some countenance, that could take on itself the 
most eloquent enamoured expression with exceed- 
ing readiness, and a figure, which for manly sym- 
metry of limb and graceful motion in exercise, was 
not to be excelled search where you would ; added 
to which, his voice was so rich, mellow, and sweet, 
and he delivered the exquisite poetry of his sentences 
with such ravishing expression, that with music so 
delicate and new, no ear had hitherto held acquaint- 
ance. 

The young player soon forgot audience, rivals, 
and all other present matters, in the intensity with 
which he entered into the feelings he was expected 
to feign. Now it seemed he had before him the 
gentle fair foundling, whose exquisite beauty had 
won the secret adoration of his boyhood — anon, the 
yeoman's blooming daughter appeared in the most 
seductive charms- of loving womanhood, to rouse in 
him the uncontrollable passionate impulses of his 
youth— and, lastiy^the trusting, self-denying, noble- 
hearted Mistress D'Avenant, enriched with those 
sterling gifts of mind that afford a woman her truest 
title to divinity, seemed ready to pour out the 
treasures of her bountiful sweet affections, as if to 
call on him to meet her marvellous bounty by an 
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immediate outpouring of every thought, feeling, 
hope, and sentiment, that e»sted in lus nature, as 
the proper inheritance of manhood. With such 
deep moving stimuli, his exertions may in some 
measure be imagined. As for the effects they pro- 
duced, it looked as if every spectator was spell- 
bound One would be -seen in the pauses of the 
playing, gazing on another with such strangedelight 
and marvelling -as he could not find words to ex- 
press. All the females from the noblest io the 
humblest, were so stirred by the thrilling language 
and passionate manner of the young lover, lihat 
their very hearts were bound up in the story, and 
ere he had half played his part he had both young 
and lOld at Jiis devotion* fiuch nmaBinK>us (hearty 
plaudits had never before resounded in a playhouse-; 
but proud <as he felt at them he was not a indiit less 
pleased at the honest ^prodigal pleasure of histoid 
scboolfellows and brother players, with his wor&y 
friend John a Gombe, who every time he came off 
the stage, rivalled each other in their commenda- 
tions, and sent him on again with fresh assurances 
and renewed happy spirits. 

In brief, the whole rperformance was a .triumph 
from the commencement; and :so brilliant a one, 
perchance no player or play-writer had ever en- 
joyed. His envious rivsils were foseed into the 
expression of the jgeneral voice; doubtiess much 
agdnst their several ^wiUs^hutas they believed his 
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share in the popular approbation proceeded solely 
from his skill in playing, they beheld not in it any 
particular injury to themselves. As for the play, 
never were men put in so strange a state by one. 
They saw how vain must be any effort of theirs to 
mar its success, and kept perplexing of themselves 
with fears of the author's topping them in the 
public eye ; and wondering more and more who he 
was.. At the end the curtain fell amid such an 
uproar of shouts and plaudits, as is beyond con- 
ceiving. Every man seemed to triumph in the 
triumph of the play; and every woman regarded 
the author's success as the cause of true love and 
honourable devotedness. 

William Shakspeare, thoroughly exhausted by his 
wondrous exertions, was receiving the earnest con- 
gratulations of his friends in a chamber of the play- 
house, when the manager rushed towards him, and 
pulling him by the arm, implored him to come with 
him on the instant, before the curtain, for the au- 
dience were making of such a terrible din and racket 
he expected he should have the whole house pulled 
about his ears, if the young player did not speed to 
pacify them. At this the latter made what haste 
he could — ^for, in truth, he heard such a disturbance 
as was enough to frighten the boldest manager that 
Jived. As he* came nearer the stage he could, amid 
tiie universal uproar, plain enough distinguish his 
own name shouted by hundreds of voices. This 
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was gratifying enough — but as soon as he made his 
appearance the {daudits and shoutings recommenced 
with tenfcdd fury. Hie ladies and gallants stood 
up in the rooms; the former waving of their £ur 
white handkerdiie&) and the latter clapping of their 
hands and crying out all manner c{ praises. As for 
the groundlings and those in the scaffolds^ such 
a storm of shouts and cries^ and other boisterous 
noisesy came from tbem as gave to no one the 
chance of a hearing. Some few ai^>eared aware of 
who was the author, but by tar the majorily were 
as ignorant of it as the iday^writers. The young 
player acknowledged the honour that was done Urn 
h^ the approyal of the audience, with a graceful 
courtesy that lacked not a sufficiency of admirers; 
and so he waited to know their will, as he could not 
at first make out, among the confusion of soundjs^ 
what it was they were crying for. At last, one of 
famous strong lungs made himself heard above the 
rest by putting of the question, ^ Who wrote this 
play?" Whereupon the young player advanced 
nearer to the audience, which they taking as a sign 
he was about to tell them what they so much de* 
sired to know, there was a silence in a presently. 
His rivals listened with all their ears. 
. ^ An' it please you, I wrote this play," rej^ed 
William Shak^peare. In an instant the storm burst 
out more furiously than ever. Hats and handker- 
chiefs were waved by every hand, and a dftorus of 
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cheers and pndses- broke forth from every tikoat 
The chief nobles and gallants left their company 
and got upon' the stage, thronging publicly around 
the young player, to give him their countenance 
and commendation ; and his gentie friend, Edmund 
Spenser, who appeared to enjoy lus success as 
though it had been his own, made known to him as 
many as were of bis acquaintance. William Shak- 
speare felt that all his hardships and sufibrings were 
more than recompensed by the proud triumph of 
that hour. As for his envious rivals, never, men 
wore such blank visages as did they at hearing t^e 
young player ackno'ndedge himself the author of that 
choice performance ; and they slunk out of the play- 
house as quickly as they could. It may here be 
necessary to say of them, that Greene died of great 
poverty, brought on by his own notorious ill living, 
after finishing his last << Repentance" — wherein, with 
a sufficiency of canting lamentation of his own vile- 
ness, he stoutly abused his quondam friends, and 
secretly slandered his fortunate rival; that his as- 
sociate, the infamous Cutting Ball — whose sister he 
kept as his leman — was hanged at Tyburn for his 
many crimes and wicked dishonest courses — a fete 
he richly merited; and his chief companion, Kit 
Marlowe, in seeking to stab a dissolute associate 
with whom he had quarrelled at tables in a low 
tavern at Deptford, was miserably sldn by him on 
the spot, with a stroke of a dagger thrust through 
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his eye. Of the others, though they lived and pro* 
duced plays, little is known to their credit either of 
them, or their productions. 

But the success of William Shakspeare's admi- 
rable performance appeared to increase every day 
it was repeated; crowds came to see it, who went 
away so charmed that it presently became the talk 
both of the court and of the citizens. This can be 
in no way surprising when the monstrous difference 
is considered, that lies betwixt the graceful perfec- 
tions of Romeo and Juliet, and the poor, contemp- 
tible bombast of the Jeronimos, the Tamberlaine 
the Greats, and Orlando Furiosos, which had pre- 
viously been favourites of the public. The a|^ar- 
ance of a play in every way so amazingly superior, 
and so filled with the sweet graces of natural beauty, 
worked a prodigious change in favour of the play- 
house. It shortly became the most popular as well 
as the most fashionable entertainment of the time ; 
and the players from being looked upon as little 
better than vagabonds, were now resorted to by the 
best company in the land. The throngs which the 
performance of Romeo and Juliet brought to the 
Globe, completely obliterated the manager's pre- 
judices against the author; and when, in conse^ 
quence of the favour in which that production was 
viewed in high places, it was ordered that the com- 
pany should be styled the Queen's Players, old 
Burbage, to shew his gratitude to one who had been 
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of such important service, made him a shareholder 
in the property of the company. By tins measure 
the young player found himself in the possession of 
a fidr provision, and saw that nought was wanting 
but proper exertion on his part to lead him to for- 
tune and greatness. 

As soon as his circumstances allowed, he resolved 
on paying a visit to his native Stratford, fondly 
longing to see his dear children, and to make such 
arrangements for his parents, as would place them 
beyond the reach of those bitter necessities they 
had had such prolonged experience of; and taking 
John a Combe to be of his company, t^ey started 
on their journey. The day before their departure 
from London, the latter in passing along one of the 
streets with his friend, was attracted by the appear- 
ance of a ragged filthy-looking woman, in a state of 
evident drunkenness, dragged along by a party of 
the city watch, who loaded her with such abuse, as 
if she had been the most notorious vile creature 
that lived, which, in honest truth, she went nigh to 
be. Master Combe suddenly left his companion, 
and went close up to her, regarding her with a. 
searching scrutiny; but directly she cast eyes on 
him she screamed fearfully, and tried to hide her 
face with her hands. 

" 'Us she I" exclaimed her former lover, and 
left her, with an aspect of mingled horror and dis- 
gust. This woman was the pretended Lady AraF* 
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bella Comfit, the leman of Master Buzzard, who 
was sd conspicuous an agent in the Tile attempt 
upon the fcmndliDg; and having gone through all 
the grades of in&my, was now in the hands of jin- 
ticCf about to answer for a wbcie catalogue of her 
wicked base oflPences. 

WiUiam Shakspeare tmvdied yery diSbrently at 
this thne iiom tlie manner in which he made his 
journey ^to London, for he rode a good hone, 
as did «l80 hb companion, whom he amused fa^ 
mouslf on the road by recounting his adveutum 
and miahaps an his former tcaTds. Tl:ie country 
now was in no way Hke what it was. The poor 
Quaen <jS Scots had long ceased to be made an 
engine for faarassiDg the people with yain alaans; 
and whererer the trarellers went, the inhabitBiits 
seemed mad witik the recent tiiumph of En^aiid . 
over the Spamsh Armada. Bonfites were lit in 
every town, attddtvers of the worthy country people, 
if they might hare hmd their mH, would hav» made 
logn of sudi ^ wretched viUainous papists'* as weie 
nighest at hand. litde of note occurred on the 
journey. The young pbyer passed but one niglit 
at Oxford; but doubtfess that vbit was infinitely 
to his eontentatiDn. They w&te neanng tb^ des* 
tination, when they approached a candoade of hone- 
men, who seemed going tiie same rmuL Among 
them William Shakspeare quickly recognized his 
former veneraUe benevdent patiQii, Sir Maraia» 
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duke de Largesse, and putting spurs to his steed he 
was soon by fais side. 

Great -was the gratification on both sides at thiiH 
meeting; the old knight acquainting his young com* 
panion, that after arming his vassals, and marching 
at their head to help guard the coast during the 
threatened invasion, he had disbanded them, and 
having then proceeded to court to attend upon her 
Highness, he was returning home, first intending to 
.call in his way on an old acquaintance and brother- 
in*ar»i8, who was about giving a grand tournament. 

^ Truly I should be glad to see it," relied the 
oAer. 

« Wdl, wend with me to my Lord de la Pole's, 
and you shall have as good a sight of it as any/' 
said Sir Marmwiuke; ^< besides which you shall 
behold his &ir danghtet, the Lady Mabel, whose 
history is so marvdlous strange." 

«< De fe Pole !— Mabel I" exclaimed William 
Shakspeare, in exceeding astoni^ment ^< Surely 
that cannot be the exquiate sweet creature brought 
up as a foundling by dame Lucy." 

^* The same. Master Shakspeare, the same, o' my 
life ! I know liie whole story," answered the old 
knight. 

<< Never heard I anything so wondrous," said 
Ae young player. << As I live. Sir Marmadi&e, 
diat very Mabel travelled with me, disguised in 
male apparel, from close upon Stratford to the 
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neighbourhood of the Lord Urban'smansion. Despite 
her garments, I recognised her ere I had been long 
in her company ; but fancying she might feel some 
disquietude if she thought I knew who she was, I 
treated her for what she appeared to be. She gave 
me to understand she fled from some villiunous 
intentions: and believing, when my Lord de la 
Pole benevolently took charge of her, taking her 
to be what she represented, that there was no likeli- 
hood of her being so safely disposed of elsewhere,. 
I took my leave of her ; but I have often thought 
of the gentle graceful creature since then, and this 
present moment am journeying to my lord's man- 
sion to make enquiries concerning of her for- 
tunes.'* 

At this Sir Marmaduke marvelled greatly, and 
not without a famous admiration of the honorable- 
ness of bis young friend's delicate behaviour to the 
dbtressed damsel. After some further talk on the 
subject, he spoke of his nephews : Sir Reginald 
had lately married; and Sir Valentine, after distin- 
guishing himself very notably, had promised in a 
few months to visit his kinsman. 

<< He might have had the most covetable matches 
in the kingdom," added the old knight; " but he 
seemeth in no way inclined to marry. Methinks 
the death of his noble friend. Sir Philip Sydney, 
hath so grieved him, he cannot be got to care to 
love any other person." 
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^ Doth he know of tMs change in the foundling's 
fortunes ? " enquired the young player. 

" Not a word," replied the knight ; " for I re- 
ceired not advice of it myself till I was on the 
point of starting from London — ^he being then with 
the court at Greenwich; and from. what I have 
learned — my intelligence coming from no other 
than the happy father — ^that though the earl hath 
sent, far and near, invitations to his entertainment, 
he doth not intend making any acquainted with the 
proper cause of it, till the whole company are 
assembled." 

" I have had excellent evidence for knowing 
Sir Valentine loved the Lady Mabel," observed 
Vi illiam Shakspeare, << and I doubt not at all his re- 
fusals of marriage were created from his affection 
being engrossed by the humble beauty at Charlcoto^ 
whom he must long have lost sight of." 

" I hope it may be the case with all my heart ! " 
rxclauned his campaiiion earnestly, << for doubt I 
not — ^to say nought of his own merit, which methinks 
should make its way anywhere — my old friendship 
with the earl will give no little help to my nephew's 
successful wooing of his daughter: and I should be 
right glad to see him happy, for he hath seemed in 
very wofrd case a long time past" 

<« Think you he will be at the tournament?" 
enquired the other. 

" Surely, he cannot fail," replied Sir Marma- 
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duiDB. ** He tidceth great deUgfat in encii tilings; 
and it is scarce pomble fae sbouid not have intelfi* 
genceofit NerertfaeleBS) if I find himnot amongs^ 
the company, I will mae all de^tckin making iiini 
acquainted vitli whatsoever is most desirous fae 
should know/' Here die conrersation was inter*- 
rupted by the approach ot Master Peregrine and 
Sr Johan, to wfaom John a Combe) in the mean 
while, had been rektiBg Us young friend's notabte 
success. 

^ This oometii entirely of those pr(^)er studies we 
pursued together/' gravely observed the diaplun, 
after a sufficiency of oongiatnlation ; «< be assured, 
young sir, there is nought so like to lead to greatness 
as deep stody of the ckssijc writings of the aneient 
Greeks and Aomans." 

^ Ancient pudding I" exclaimed &e antiquary, 
in a monstrous indignation. ^ I>)et ckim my ad- 
mirable rare sdudar of me on such weak fnretences? 
Haet forgot the many hours I have passed in Sr 
Marmadnke's library teaching of this my pupil ? 
Ancient Greeks ! Andent fig's ends ! I tell thee 
all his fame proceeded from my extreme pains- 
tddng he should be fiomliar with every one of those 
sweet repositories of delectable knowledge, die dd 
ballads." 

'«OId fiddlesticks 1" reterted Sir Jolian, less 
inclined now than ever to lose Ijie reputation of 
having instructed »o worthy a adidar; and there 
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v^9B like to be again very despewte war between 
them on this point, had not the young player made 
siieh adoiowledgments as went fiir towards the 
salasfying of both parties Fcnt all which, to the 
day of their deaths, each considered Master Sfaak- 
speare's infinite goiius came . exclusively of his 
teaching. 

Before the latter could get sight of the lady 
Mabelt she and hear noUe parents had been in- 
formed of his arrival by Sir Marmachikei who took 
especial care aught he knew to his advantage should 
have ft-fiutfaful intelligencer ; and iiiere coukl scarce 
be any persons who could so perfectly apfNreciate 
the conduct of his young friend as those to whom 
he vpcke. The youthful student the poor found- 
ling had beheld with such interest adeep under the 
tiee^ and who had rescued her so gallantly from 
the power <^ Ae licentious lord and his villainous 
assistants, and had moreover behaved so brotherly 
during her painful travelling afber her escape from 
Qiarlcote) was sure to be recrived by the high- 
bom lady, with sincere welcome and gratitude. 
Indeed, the eari and the countess did vie with her 
how they could best show their respect to one to 
whom they considered themselves so deq^dy in- 
debted; but her particular delight seemed to be to 
have him wUh heron every occasion, to hear him dis- 
osutse, idiichon all matters he could right doquently, 
bat if there was one subject she prefened to others, 
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doubt not it was his former companion and excel* 
lent gallant friend. Sir Valentine. 

In honest truth, her thoughts had been in that 
channel far more than ever, since the discovery of 
her parentage ; and, with a woman's gratitude, she 
longed for nothing so much as some opportunity 
to testify to the generous-hearted gentleman who 
would have taken her to wife though she was of 
such humble poor condition, that she lacked not a 
proper estimation of his true a£Fection. Whilst 
preparations were going on for the grand chivalrous 
entertainment which the earl had decided on giving 
for purposes of his own, a little plot was got up by 
him and otiiers — of whom was William Shakspeare 
' — ^to assist in carrying it on to the conclusion all 
desired. On the day appointed, the principal nobles 
and gallants in the land came tiironging to the lists, 
and a crowd of curious spectators, from far and near, 
assembled in the great park, to see tiiem engage. 
Proper bmldings had been there erected; and in a 
commanding situation the Ck>untess and her daughter 
sat surrounded by the chief nobility of the country, 
to witness the proceedings. Among the knights 
present the Lady Mabel looked in vain for the one 
she most desired to see. She heard their tides, she 
beheld their cognizances, but all were strange to 
her; and she looked on with a careless eye, and 
took no sort of interest in the scene. Her attention 
was now almost entirely devoted to Master Shak- 
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speare, whom she had made sit close behind her. 
All at once a great shouting arose from the crowd, 
which made her look again upon the contending 
knights, and then she beheld one whom she had 
not seen before, and whose title she had not heard. 
He had entered the barriers when she was most 
deeply engaged in conversing with the young player, 
having arrived late. He was clothed in a complete 
suit of black armour^ with his vizor down. Noting 
that this knight overthrew all who opposed him, she 
asked who he was ; thereupon Master Shakspeare 
gave her a very moving history of him, stating that 
he was called the black knight, and was an exceed- 
ing mysterious personage, of whom none knew any 
thing, whereof the consequence was no person was 
so much talked of. Among other things, he said he 
had heard his aspect was so .marvellous ill-favoured 
that he rarely made it visible; 

Nevertheless, of that press of chivalry none showed 
such skill as the Black Knight — ^ill favoured as he 
might be — and he was publicly declared to be the 
chiefest of all for knightly accomplishments. When 
the tourney was over, the I^y Mabel left her seat, 
exceedingly dull at heart her lover had not fulfilled 
her expectations by being one of the actors in the 
scene she had just witnessed. She was in one of 
the principal chambers in the mansion, in the midst 
of a most courtly company, in her attire rivalling 
the splendour of the noblest dame present, and in 
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her betfUty far siirpassmg tke loreliest Tlie 7001% 
player was beside hei^ seetooi^g to be yerj intent on 
affording her some sort of ainuseinent» by telling 
her strange tales ai the Uad^ knight, in which it 
was difficult to say whether the horrible or the 
ludicrous most predominated. Vnaht he kept her 
attention engs^ed, there approached t^wurds them 
the very object of their conversatioa, with his vi^or 
up, accompanied by the Eaxl and Sir Mannaduke. 
He stopped suddenly as he caught s%ht of her, and 
gaaed in rapt astonishmettt on her exquisite &ir 
ooantenanoe and majestic figure. 

<< Sir Knight,'* said the £ari, after he had allowed 
the other^ as he thought, to marrel to an absolute 
sufficiency, '^ this is my daughter of whom I spoke. 
It gneveth me to the heart I cannot, after all I 
have said, get you to enteartain the idea ci becoming 
my son-in-law." 

^ 19abell" rapturously exdaimed the Black 
Kni^t, and so audibly, the lady turned her gaze 
upon him on the instant. The voice stirred her 
deepest affisctions ; and one glance sufficed to ccdl 
them into fiiHest action. The knight was Sir Va- 
leatine, who had worn black armour since the deatili 
ef his Jamented and valiant friend Sir Philip Sydney. 
AU traces of the Earl's sufifering bad vanidied, 
under the gUuddening influence of those exceli^it 
mJaoirterB of good, whom he had treated with sadb 
monstrous injustice; and their happiness was now 
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Ms fic^ esnre. He took caro to make public the 
wrong he had dhme, that \Iia story might be a 
lesson tnto all gucb mere dacves of re()Utation, a&d 
their merit might be exam^es to erery honest wile 
and affectionate daughter, lus long as the world 
lasted. His efforts were ^srowned with a d^e^rtred 
sacoess. The Couotess, who was hailed by her 
M^sds as one risen from the grave, was in suoh 
GO&tent as she had never till then had knowledge 
of; and her daughter, in the ibnd devotion of Sir 
Valentine, enjoyed such extreme happiness, as was 
the fittest recompence for her many painful troubles. 
Of the spectators, not one so mu^ ^oyed the 
spectacle of h€Pr fdidty, as he whose boyish dreaams 
she had made so radiant with her early beauty; He 
had entered heart and soul into the little plot that 
had been designed for the purpose of bringing the 
lovers together ; and witnessed the mutuid delicious 
pleasure of their recognitiofB, with a heart as preg- 
nant with true enjoyment as had ekher. 

Having promised every one of that now happy 
family, to their united earnest presinng, he would 
be present at the nuptials of Sir Valentine and 
the Lady Mabel, he once more pursued his journey, 
aecompanied by the same party with whom he had 
visdted the Earl's mansion. As he drew nigh the 
familiar places bordering on Stratford, every spot 
called up a thousand delightfal associations. Far 
^^erent were his feelings at opproa^ng his native 
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town, to what they had been when he last left it 
Then, desperate unhappiness had banished him, 
friendless and obscure — but now, he returned full 
qf pleasure in the present, and hope in the future, 
lacking neither store of friends, nor sufficiency of 
reputation ; and having no sort of anxieties, save for 
those from whom he had been so long parted. Whilst 
his mind was filled with sweet loving thoughts of 
his dear children and parents, kindred and friends, 
he was accosted by a voice he could not fail of re- 
cognising in a moment. . 

<< Said I not so, my lambkin?'' exclaimed Nurse 
Cicely, seeming to be overjoyed at beholding her 
foster-diild, returning to his native town in so gal- 
lant a fashion. She stood in the very same spot 
where he had last seen her, and he now remem- 
bered the fair hopes she had given him when he 
was in so despairing a humour. He gladly stopped 
and greeted the old affectionate creature in his 
kindest manner, and bid her be of good heart, for 
he would visit her anon, which put her in such gar- 
rulous contentation, she went off to her gossips, and 
would talk of nothing else. Everything seemed just 
as he had left it, and his old acquaintances appeared 
in no way altered-^save only Skinny Dickon, who 
had grown to be as stout a man as any in the town. 
As he rode by, there stood the Widow Pippins, 
leaning over the rail in her gallery, laughing with 
as notable a heartiness as ever, at no other than that 
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still most miserable of constables, Oliver Dumps, 
upon whom it looked monstrous like as if she had 
been playing some of her jests. There sat the two 
merry wives, Mistress Dowlas and Mistress Malmsey, 
gossiping together at the tatter's casement, whilst 
the worthy aldermen, their husbands, were standing 
at their several doors, shouting little matters of 
news across the street; there was Mother Flytrap 
and Dame Lambswool, Maud and her partner 
Humphrey, gaping with open mouths at the ap* 
proaching cavalcade, till the latter recognising his 
old master's son, threw up his cap in the air, and 
shouted his congratulations in so hearty a manner, 
the whole town were soon made acquainted with 
their visitor. All this was exquisite to William 
Shakspeare ; but when, on entering Henley Street, 
he beheld his honest old father in his homely 
jerkin, standing at the door looking to see what made 
that sudden outcry, his feelings became so powerful, 
he put spmrs to his horse and rode up to the door as 
rapidly as he could ; but the joyful cry to his dame of 
John Shakspeare as he beheld his son, brought out the 
fond mother in a marvellous haste, and the young 
player was scarce free of his saddle, when he found 
her loving arms around his neck. A few minutes 
after, his happiness was completed by holding in 
his tender embraces first one and then the other of 
his dear children ; and this he did in such a manner 
as seemed to show he knew not which of the three 
he ought to love the most. 
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<< Ah!'' exclaimed the youthful fiither in an 
empasfiioned burst of tenderness as he pressed them 
in his fond embrace — ^the others until delighted 
aspects noting his famous enjoyment, *< Such sweet 
hairiness never tasted I all my days I Who would 
not toil — ^who would not safbr^^who would not 
school his aflbdions unto virtuous honest purposes 
dirough the bitterest pangs humanity hath know* 
ledge of, to crown his labour with pleasure of so 
sterUag a sort ? Truly, meduaks such glad occa- 
sions prove, with llie dioicest of argument, all else 
but goodness is utter folly, and as absolute desperate 
ignorance as ever existed." 

I^ere enlletjb tjbe Sbtotst of 

THE YOUTU OF SHAKSPEARE. 



NoTE.^The courteous reader, with a very bounteous Idndness, 
and it is to be hoped, fiot without « fidr entertainment, hath thus 
ftr proceeded with the mofiiig history t»f this truly g^rious eha. 
sacter; yet if he loveth the sulgect as it deserves he should, he 
ought, in no manner to be content here to stop : but proceed with 
a <proper dSiigemse to the penisid <if what ia set idown concerning 
of his after brilliant caeear, and likewise of those naister spirits 
of the age by whom he got to be surrounded, which, with other 
matters of a Hke enticing sort, to wit, most stirring adventures- 
most delicate love-sceaes— most choioe faQraoacs aad exquisite 
witty iasta, be may count on having £unous store of (else sundry 
notable critics err hugely) in the company of ** Shak^eare and 
his Friends.'* 
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